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TRANSLATOR. 


Or all the people, with whom Europeans 
have any continued intercourfe, thofe who 
inhabit the coafts of Barbary feem to be the © 
leatt known, This is the more extraordinary 
becaufe that their manners, cuftoms, go- 
vernment, and the ignorance in which they 
remain, when we recollect their proximity 
to Europe, are very remarkable. To give 


A 2 authens 


Laie 3 
authenticity to a performante which would | 
defcribe this peculiar people, 1 it is neceffary 
that the writer fhould have been himfelf 
a witnefs of the facts he relates. 


M. Chenier, author of the following 
work, was appointed Conful, by the court 
of France, in 1767, and: refided im Mo- 
rocco many years. Several Englifh gen- 
tlemen, and merchants, now in London, 
WEIE ‘acquainted with him at Mogo- 
dor, and bear teftimony to the veracity: 
of his character, and of his narration. 
Various authors, who, by accident, have 
made fome fhort refidence in Morocco, 
have written concerning the manners” of 
the Moors$ but their accounts are ufually | 
little more than journals. They all, how- 
ever, prove, by the incidents they relate, 
‘that M. Chenier cannot be accufed of being 
difpofed to exaggerate. ‘They all mention 
events that confirm, and often exceed, the 
moft uncommon’ of thofe recorded by our 


: author. 


fm À 
author, The work of M. Chenier is the 
fulleft and moft complete, as well as the 
moft authentic, of any hitherto prefented 
to the public ; confequently there is little. 
danger that the public should; think fuch 


aw york fuperfluous. 


The ER tranflation, however, 18 
only a part of the Recherches hiftoriques 
fur les Maures, by M. Chenier: but it 1s 
prefumed it is that part which alone was 
wanting. His two firit volumes relate to 
the ancient hiftory of Mauritania, the 
rahe under the Caliphs, and the con= | 
queft of Spain by the Mahomctans. On 
this fubje& there are already many hifto- 
ries, which include information equally | 
‘full, at leaft, with that contained in the 
former part SE the work of M. Chenier. 
To have tranflated thefe volumes would 
have been to have made the public pay 
thrice the fum for knowledge, two thirds | | 
of which they already poffeffed. 

(a | That 


ie 
To contribute to order, and increafe per- 
fpicuity, the tranflation differs from the 
original, by being divided into books and 
chapters. For a fimilar reafon, a very 


copious index is added. 


The tranflator held it his duty to exa- 
mine the accounts given of Morocco, by 
other authors, in order to eftimate the real 
value of the work he meant to publifh. 
While performing this taik, he dt with 
many curious anecdotes, that tended far- 
ther to difplay the charaëter of the peo- 
ple, and confirm the fa@s related by M. 
Chenier. Thefe he has collected, are 
ranged, and inferted, in a feparate chapter, 
at the conclufion of the firft volume, to 
which place they moft properly belong. 
That the reader may determine for him- 
{elf how far they have a claim to his be- 
lief, it is requifite he fhould be informed 
who the perfons were by whom they are 
recorded, ‘The authors are not numerous, 


neither 


ee 
‘neither aré their works fearce. ‘The firft, 
. in point of date, is M. de St, Olon *, am- : 
baffador from the court of France to Mu- 
ley Ifhmael, ‘The next is Bufnot +, a 
father of the order of the Holy Trinity, 
who went, accompanied by fome other 
monks, to Morocco, for the redemption 
of French captives. The third is Mr. 
Windus t, who accompanied the Eng- 
lifh ambafiador, the honourable Charles 
Stewart, in the year 1721. To render his 
embafly more effeétual, Stewart was com- 
modore of a fquadron of fhips, and his 
negociation was {poken of in terms of the 
higheft approbation. The fourth was 
Jean de la Faye §, and the fathers of his 
order, who, like Bufnot, were fent to effect 


* Relationde I’ Empire de Maroc, par M. de St. Clon. 
A Paris, 1695. 

+ Hiftoire du regne de Mouley Ifhmael, A Rouen, 1714. 

À À journeÿ to Mequinez. London, 1726. 


§ Relation, en forme de Journal, du voyage pour la re- 
demption des captifs. A Paris, 1726. 


the 


[ vi 
the redemtion of French captives : and 
the fifth Captain Braithwaite, who accom- | 
panied Mr. Roffel, the Englifh ambaffa- 
dor, to Morocco *. To infift upon the 
re{pectability of fuch authorities were un- 
neceflary ; it is fufficient for the tranflator 
to fay that all the facts, related in the ads 
ditional chapter above mentioned, are to be 


found : in thefe Pts tie ON TRUE ; , 


_ © Hiftory of the revolutions in the Empire of Morocco ; 
London, 1720. 7 
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Geographical Situation and Extent of the 
… Empire of Morocco. 


Tus Empire of Morocco extends from 
the twenty-eighth to the thirty-fixth de- 
gree of north latitude; its length, from 
north to fouth, I imagine to be nearly two 
hundred leagues ; its breadth in the nor- 
thern part is about five degrees, fix or 
feven in the middle, and about a hundred 


Mm VoLe ER B . and 


s hs 22 hs SE 
and thirty leagues where it is broadett Ie 
is bounded to the north by the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, to the 
eat by the kingdom of, Tremecen ’ and 
Vled d’Elgerid, to the fouth by the Defert, 
and to the weft id the Atlantic Ocean.,- 


The territories of PQ are ape 


“a 


by the union of feveral fmall kingdoms, ; 


-anciently limited to a fingle province, and 


_ perpetually at variance among. themfelves, 


till at length they were fubdued and united © 
under one fovereign by the Sharifs. The 
_fouthern part of the Empire contains the 
kingdoms. of Suz, Tarudant,. Morocco, 
…'Fafilet, and Sugulmefla, . and the northern 
thofe of Fez, Mequinez, and T'remecen ; 


the latter, which was formerly: fubje& to. 


Morocco, . having been conquered by the 


Turks of Algiers, is now a part of the,ter-* 


| ists of that Regency. 


“The bing Dik of Masso: comprehends 


at prefent the provinces of Morocco, Ef- 
cura, Ramna, Duquella, Abda, Sherma, 


à © 
i east 


Hea, Suo,,Dra, .and-Gefula; that of Kez 


contains thofe of Temfena, Shavoya, Ted- 
2 tae la; 
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Pag ONCE 2] 
la, . Beni-Haffen, Fez, Rif, Garet, Shaus,. 
‘and Algarb. Several authors, who have 
_copied from each other, have given other 
names to fome of thefe provinces, but I 
have taken the natives for my guide, who 


. muft certainly be beft acquainted with the 


names of the feveral diftriéts : to this may 


" be added that the limits of thefe provinces 
: have frequently varied, according as they 


have been occupied by different tribes ; 
this variation ‘of extent may have caufed: a 
‘variation of name, | | 


3 


 Befide heh provinces which compofe the 


‘Empire of Morocco, the Sharifs claim the 


fovereignty of the Vled de Nun, and the 
defert of Zahara (an Arabic word fignify- 
ing defert) but their authority over thefe 
provinces is very precarious, as it depends 


* onthe pleafure of their fubjeéts and tem- 


porary circumftances. ‘The people who 
inhabit thefe deferts, far removed from 
the center of defpotic authority, live in 
tribes or fmall republics, and chufe their 
own chiefs. They retain for the Emperor 


of Morocco that ‘refpeét and veneration 


which his power, and the idea they have of 
BR 2 a his - 


~ 


ae oe 


his fupremacy, as head of the church, in- 
fpire; but they pay or refufe tribute as they” 


think fit, finceit is not poflible for himto .. 


obtain it by force in a parched and burning — 
country, where the people have no fixed 
habitation, and where an army mouse nel- 


+ 


ther be able. to act nor to fubfift. This : - 
part of the coaft has been called Vied de ™ . 


Nun, from Cape Non, which was difco- | 


vered. by the Portugueze in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, ‘and to which 


* 
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they gave this name, becaufe ‘thofe who à é 


doubled it firft never returned. * 


The whole Binpité of Morocco is fur- 
rounded to the eaft, north, and fouth, by 
a chain of vallies and mountains, which 
are diftinguifhed according to the number 
and'names of the tribes by whom they are 


inhabited :: from Laracha to near Safñ, 
the weftern part of it forms a fort of plain, J. 


which, in many places, is fifteen or twen- 
ty leagues in breadth, from eaft to weft... » 
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Ir id ome to be Van accurate oth the 


* geography of this country. The prejudices 


. of the Moors, who are not accuftomed to 
“the fight of Europeans, will not permit us 
tovifit the inland provinces: fuch refearches 


: would only ferve to awaken their jealoufy. 
‘They, in fat, {earcely know themfelves 


the extent of their provinces, which varies 

according to the will or intereft of the 

prince, the favour the governors are in at: 

court, and other or circumftaneess 
4 | 3; 


: Tn Han bin A) Empiceid I {hall fir 


* treat of the maritime. provinces ‘which I 


have travelled through,’ almoft: from: one 
end to the other, as thefe, from their fituas 


tion, are more interefting than -thof of 


the interior country, of which I fhall 


{peak hereafter. 


The moft northern province is that of 
B 3 Garet, 


Et ¥: 


Garet, on the weftern banks of the Mul- 


luvia, which divides the Empire of Mo- 
rocco from the province of ‘Tremecen. 
This province, about twenty or twenty- 
five leagues in length, is bounded to the 
north by the Mediterranean, Mount Atlas 
to thé fouth, and the wae of Rif t to. 
the wert. 


é 


The province of Rif, which is one of 


the largeft, is fituated amidft that chain of 
mountains which forms a part of the leffer 
Atlas. This province, the foil of which 
is ftoney, is bounded by that of Garet; to 
the eaft, the Mediterranean to the north, 
on the coaft of which is the ancient city of 
Gomera, as alfo Melilla and Veles de Peg- 
non, belonging to Spain ; by the province 
of Garb to the weft, and to the fouth by 
ci of sits or Chaus, and Fez. Ce 


T he province of Garb begins in the ter 


| ritory of T'etuan, and extends near a degree 
in length from eaft to weit, reaching quite 
‘to Cape Spartel ; ; its length, from north 
to fouth, is about thirty-fix leagues; it is 
bounded: to the north by the Straits of 

Gibraltar, 


a 


s € : 


Gibraltar, to the fouth by the river. Mas) : 
mora, to the weft by the Ocean, and to! 
the eaft by the kingdom of Fez. The nor- 
thern paft of this province is not very 
fruitful, as it is interfe@ted with vallies, the 
_ Hands are liable to be injured by the heavy 
‘ xdins,"and the harveft is very uncertain ; 
* the reft.of the province is extremely beau- 
_ tiful; it is watered by feveral rivers, and 
embellithed by fome forefts. Leo Africa- 
nus, and all. thofe who have copied him, 
call this province Afgar, which, I am in- 
clined to believe, is an error either in tran- 
fcribing or printing, and that the name 
intended was El-Garb, which fignifies the 
welt, . DE | 


. Nexttotheprovinceof Garb, or El-Garb, 
lies that of Beni-Haflen,called by Leo Afri- 
canus, and thofe who: have followed him, 
- Habat, which was poffibly the ancient 
name; the prefent may have been received 
_ from fome new tribe which took poffeffion 
of it. ‘This province is bounded tothenorth 
by the river Mamora, and extends tothe 
 fouth to that of Sarrat ; four leagues from 
Pit to the eaft, are the provinces of 
# ) Bas Fez 


/ 


|. | 
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| Fez and Tedla, and to the weft the ocean. 


"This province is very extenfive, rich, and 


commercial, and produces wool of a ated 


‘excellent quality. 


2: The province of Temfena is contiguous 


to that of Beni-Haffen, and extends from 
_ the river Sarrat to that of Morbeya. : It 1s 


bounded to the eaft by the provinces of 
Tedla and Shayoya, or Chavoya, that of © 


Beni-Haffen to the north, Duguella to 
the fouth, and the Atlantic Ocean to the 
eat. This province is rich and fertile, 
and abounds in excellent provifions of 
various kinds. ‘Its name feems intended 
to fignify its falubrity and'the purity of 
the climate. emfena appears to be de- 
rived from the two Arabic | ‘words 'Ta- 
mam Sana, only a year ; as if they fhould 
fay, that to refide here only a year would 
be fufficient to infure the fickly the ‘re- 
turn- of their health, and fuch, in faé, 
is the firm belief of the natives. Corn 
is very plentiful in this province, it is of a 
very excellent kind, and the éats frequent- 
ly bear feventy grains, or more. In the 
forefts 1 is found a kind of FSU called Ha- 


Zar, 
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gar, of a refinous fmell; it is a hard and 
incorruptible. wood, and. the Moors employ 
jt in building their houfes. Leo Africanus, 
mifled by the fimilarity of names, calls 
this province Tremecen, the name of a 
kingdom which does not belong to Mo- 
_zocco, Marmol, in copying him, has 
fallen into the fame error. 


:. Paffing the river Morbeya, the fouthern’ 
limit of Temfena, we arrive at the pro-. 
vince of Duquella, which extends to the 
walls of Safi. This province is bounded 
on the north by that of Temfena; to the 
eaft by thofe.of Efcura, Ramna, and Mo- 
rocco; to the fouth by the province of | 
Abda; and to the weft by the ocean. It 
is very populous, rich, and commercial, 
abounds in corn, and produces a great 
deal, of wool, part of which is fold un- 
“wrought, and the reft employed in the 
manufactures, with which it fupplies the 
Southern provinces. This. province for- 

merly. extended to the river Tanfif, but . 
that of Abda has been taken out of it, in 
order to divide it between two brothers — 

sho. difputed the dan The in- 
eo - habitants. 


E 1 
habitants of Duquella are, in general, of — 
a large fize and robuft ; they are a trading 
people, and, as the fpirit of imtereft has a 
great influence on the characters of men, 
they are more affable and engaging than 
thofe of the other fouthern provinces. 


The province of Abda, which made a 
part of that of Duquella, begins at the city 
of Saffi, and extends to the river of Tanfif; 
it is of a triangular form. The inhabi- 
tants of this province are particularly ad= 
died to the profeffion of arms, and many 
of them are in the fervice of the Court, 


Next to the province of Abda is that of 
Hea, which is. bounded. to the north by 
the river Tanfif, tothe eaft by the province — 
‘of Sherma; or Cherma, to the weft by the 
ocean, and to the fouth by the province of 
Sus... The inhabitants of Hea are a tra- 
ding people, but reftlefs, and little civili- 

zed ; they: are perpetually. diftracted by 
sa it broils. The province of Sherma, 

which is between this and that of Morocco, 
- has been difmembered from that of Hea. . 


The 


LA 


er. 
“The provirice of Sus is next to that of 


Hea. It is bounded to the eaft by the pros 
vince of Dra and a part of Gefula, to the 


_ wéft by the fea, and to the fouth by the 


Vled de Nun. ‘This was formerly a very 


trading province, from its conneétions with 
‘the fouthern diftriéts; but the prefent 
Emperor of Morocco having deftroyed the 


city of Sainte Croix (Santa Cruz), it has 
no longer the fame refources; it may, 
however, indemnify itfelf for this lofs by 
trading with the a fettlements : in 
eerie’ | 


Thete are the maritime provinces of the 


Empire of Morocco: as to thofe within 


_ Jand and on the eaftern fide of the country, 


as they catinot be frequented by Euro- 
peans, it is impoffible to fpeak of them 
with the fame precifion. I fhall now, 
however, return’ from thé fouth to the 
north, and deferibe thefe according to the 


_ beft accounts Ihave been able to procure. : 


"To the éaft of the province of Sus, and 


tothe north of Vied de N un, ‘ate the pros * 
vinces of Dra and Gefula, both in the 


nel igh- 


PAST Ne CON MERE | 
neighbourhood of Mount Atlas, which, in 
this fouthern part of the Mie “A extends 


almoit to the fea. 


40:35 
LM 


MBrotcolih northward we enter the pro: . 
vince of Morocco, which i is of confiderable. 
extent, Between this province and that » 


ight} 


of Hea is fituated the province of Sherma, 


which has been difmembered from the lat- 
ter. This {mall province and thofe- of 
Abda and Duquella are to the weft of 
that of Morocco, which is bounded to thé 


# 


north by the province of Efcura, or Afcora, , 


as it is called by Léo rat and by- 2 


#4 


Mount Atlas to de ab 


Naut to she province. of Monaco à 18 he 
province of Efcura, which, with that of. 
Ramna, formerly compofed only one ga-. 
vernment; it has been divided to, keep the. 


e 


people of thefe countries, fo near to the 
mountains, more eafily in fubjetion.. 


Ramna and Efcura have the province of. 
Morocco to the fouth, that of Duquella to. 
the.weft, the river Morbeya to the north». 
and Mount Atlas to the eaft, 


Proceeds 


2 
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* 
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in inhabitants, and well cultivated. ° 


Ce | 
= Proceeding northward from the province . 
of Efcura..we enter that of ‘Tedla, which 
extends along the eaftern fide of Mount 
- Atlas, and has to the weft the province of 
., Shavoya ; the Jatter, inhabited by moun- 
taineers addiéted to robbery and violence; 


18 bounded to the weft by the province of 


‘Temfena, and to the north by that of Beni 
| Hañén, with which it 1s froquently en 
+: gaged; in difputes, hati that 
. , Ra 
‘#, The sr of Fez is fituated to the 
dose of T'edla and Shavoya, and.has to 


the weft the provinces of Beni-Haffen and 


‘Garb, and Mount Atlas to the eaft, ftretch- 
“ing to the north as far as the provinces of 


Shaus, Rif, and Garet. The dependencies: 


of the province of Fez are very extenfive,. 


and include feveral mountains abounding 


...Mount Atlas is the eaftern boundary of 
all the weftern provinces of Morocco. This: 


| mountain is formed by an endlefs chain 


of lofty eminences, divided into different’ 

countries, ‘inhabited. by a multitude of: 

tribes, whofe ferocity permits no ftranger 
1s fo 


ash ass 
et ae a: ee 
to approach. I have not been able to ob- 
tain a fufficient knowledge of thefe moun- 
tains to defcribe them accurately :. what 
Leo Africanus has faid of them is very  ,: 
vague ; and his account 1s, the lefs to be | 
regarded, at prefent, as it is now about | 
three centuries fince he wrote, and the ° 
face of the country has been in that time - 
totally changed. Nothing, perhaps, would’ , 


Fe 


be more interefting tothe curiofity of the + ; 
philofopher, or conduce more to the im+ | 
provement of our knowledge in natural ; 


_hiftory, than a journey over Mount Atlas. 
Theclimate, though extremely cold in Wil f 
ter, is very healthy and pleafant ; the val» 
lies are well cultivated, abound in fruits, 
and are, diverfified by forefts and plentiful 
fprings, the ftreams of which, uniting atia . 
little diftance, form great rivers, and lofe | 
_themfelves in the ocean. According to 
the reports of the Moors, there are many | 
quarries of marble, granite, and other vas “e 
Juable ftone, in thefe mountains: At sis 
probable, there are alfo mines, but the in- 
habitants have no idea of thefe riches ; 
they confider their liberty, which their 
fitua- 


é 


Tees 9 


» ° a 1 | 
fituation enables them to defend, as the 
; amit ineftimable of all inane! 


* 


To de eaft of Mount fAvlaos’ in a fandy 
rene part. of the ancient N umidia, is the 
kingdom of Tafilet, which was conquered 
"by Jofeph Abu Tefeffin, one of the frft 


kings of Morocco; this kingdom was 
‘then called Sugulmefla. It is bounded to 
the north by the neighbouring mountains 


of Tremecen and Fez, and extends to the 


fouth to the province of Gefula, having 


Wied d “Elgerid, or Biledulgerid, to the eaft, : 
and Atlas to the weft.. The city of Sugul- 
»-meffa, which was. formerly the capital of 
“the kingdom of that name, is at prefent 
ET that of Tafilet. There is no way from 


- Morocco to this province but by croffing 
‘one Of the extremities of Mount Atlas, that 
‘as, either by the fide of the province of Sus, 


or by that of Fez; the latter road, as it 


‘is lets fultry, is moft frequented. 
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ox! she Cities, Abies ee Harbours ga the 
yeni’ ÿ Morocco. + amet + 
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if SHALL not wee init mye tes ee 
mere defcription of the towns and ports of! a 
Morocco; to render my obfervations more. 
ufeful, I fhall fubjoin fome remarks rela- 
tive to the navigation of the coaft, igs 
convenience : of ‘the. rivers, ports, sand - 
roads, and the trade which may be carried © 
on with the —— De tg cd cae . 
' » Teas dt We + 
dattes has: défestibar thé etait: sede 
of Morocco with an almoft infurmountablé 
barrier, in ‘the numerous rocks level With 
the furface of the water which line the © 
fhore: a defcent would be the more diffi- 
cult to accomplifh as the invaders. could : 
not.be fure of a retreat, on account of the 
changes inceflantly occafioned by the agi 
tation of the fea and pig variations se thew 
tides. Bs | aX Wie 
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The towns in this Empire are neither 
lane, numerous, nor populotis: The 
defpots, jealous of their authority, and 
fearful of being deprived of the power they 
abufe, confider citiés and ftrong places as 
‘ more favourable to rebellions, and the li- 
_ berty of the fubje&, than camps; their 
tewns, therefore, are weakly fortified, and 
little ee: of defence on the land fide. 


The énipite of Morocco is set 
‘on the north from the ‘kingdom of Algiers, 
_by thé river Mulluvia, which falls into 
‘the Mediterranean. © The Emperor is in 
poffeffion of no place on. this northern — 

coaft, which coaft is known by the name 
of Ri if, the few he had having been taken. 
“by the Spaniards; who fill pofiefs them} 
fuch are; -Alhufema, tin and pee de | 
Fa or Gomera  : 


Melilla, à Of “Melela, is an ancient city; 
which was probably founded by the Car: 
thaginians, Its name proves that honey 
‘was’ plentiful in its environs. ‘TheGoths, 
who had poffeffed themfelves of it, aban 
donéd it when the Arabs invaded thecoun- 

‘Vor I. & M: 
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ty It was, forfaken ÿ in. aes manner, by 


a About the ana me: sh Pagan 
century. Sidy Mahomet nena sai 


age to this place int 774. 


a 2 


js 
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{4 hs tha 5€ ADP bou 
FE ei ie alee or CURE : is a.caftle 
ré on a rock, whence its, name is taken: 
Below. this, fortrefs. there was anciently. à 
city; called Bedis, fuppofed . to have been. 
founded. by t the Carthaginians : withe, ‘Arabs 
have called it Belis and Velis, whence the, 
name Veles.. Thefe two places, furrounded. 
by. mountains and: forefts, were fupported. 
by. the building sof. fhips, for. fithing. and, 
piracy, before they were taken by, the Spa- 
niards, This part. of, the coaft of Rif is of. 
no utility to. navigation. .  Traverfing. ity 
from caftto welt : we find the river.of Boof-; 
fega, near Tetuan, where. the Morocco. 
gallies ; anchor. and winter, pass Bid a. 
ba forts, rae me 


fer (Sb 20 OT 
bat) Seow ot fir’ 2k 
sah Fred and a ae pe. the road. up, 
the country is the city of. T'etuan, i in :the. 
province of Garb, inhabited ;by, Moors and 
Jews,’ who, moth of. shen {peak Spanith ; 
CN Oe & a 77 i they 
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they are commercial, gentle i in their man: 
ners, and polite. The environs of this 
city are planted with vineyards © and gar- 
dens, kept in good order; and the fruits 
here are better ‘and’ more ‘carefully nur- 
tured; than: in the other parts of the 
empire: © Leo Africanus” attributes the 
foundation of this city to the people | of 
Africa. Tetuan was embellifhed, and its 
population increafed, when the Moors 
were driven out of Spain: the Europeans 
of the’ prefent century have traded here ; 
and ‘this was the place ‘of refidénce for 
feveral confuls till the year 1 77% when | 
the reigning Emperor would ‘no longer 
permit them to remain, nor ag ain to efta= 
blifh themfelves, in'this city. This place 
has preferved a communication with Gi: 
braltar, ‘whence’ the fhips” ‘come to viétual 
when the ‘wind is in the weft, and does 
not’ permit them to make Tangiers. ‘The 
fhore of Tetuan is only fafe when the wind 
is in the weft, at which time fhips ride fe- 
cure ;* but when it veers to’ the aft, they 
oe remain there no shies ek eT eral 

After 7 etuan Paar eat < dé Catia 
_ keds C2 . which 
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satin belongs to the Spaniards, pt which 
ferves as a. harbour for fmall veffe els : from 
thence. to. ‘Tangiers, the coaft, inhabited by | 
“Moors and rugged with projecting: cliffs, 
is of. no utility to navigation ; ; there are in 
deed. a few coves “where fmall boats, in café 


hie) 


of. neceñity, may find thelter, je udging 
by. probabilities, this pla muft have be een 
_ built by the Carthaginians, and ate 
| appertained to the Romans, by" whom it 
, Was. colonized. ‘It next became the me- 
“ tropolis of the’ places which | the Goths 
held in Ai/pania Transfretana, was after 
that abandoned, to the Arabs and the 
Moors by Count Julian, : was ‘taken by the 


Par in 141 in ‘and is at prefent u un- 
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| or de dominion of Spain. 

liek mY Oe 2: ae isa LT HEC ii io 
epee eeateh, in oalde one "of Gas ties 
‘about ten leagues f from the road of Tetuan, 
“at, t €  sveftern mouth of the’ ‘Strait. This 

FER VEG 
___ place, which belonged firft'to the Rom ans, 
. and afterward to the Goths, : was: “likéwife 


ALL if 


a up to the Mahometans by “Count Ju 
lian. It was taken i in. BENE: “by'the Portu- 
guefe, and given to Charle es Te King of 
D nik tr in 1662, asa marriage portion with 


# 4 the 


at 


et J 
the Princefs, Catharine, of. Portugal. de 
English, abandoned i it in I 6845, after having 
deftroyed . the mole. and. the fortifications, 
Aloft : in ruins, at, prefent, i it fill retains 
“fome batteries, _ in, tolerable condition, 
facing, the > bay 5 5 but thefe could with diffi. 
_culty ‘refift any. powerful attack, At the 
“bottom of the bays: towards the caf, Oppo- 
k à fire the. ruins of old Tangiers, i is the mouth 
of f the river, where the Emperor formerly 
“laid v up his gallies during winter ; ‘but! the 
_fand, banks and bars, at PEF by render the | 
At BU « 


dati à rt Li y 
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“The ae be xi bay of adios is, 
. “and always will be, favourable to Moorith 
_pitacy, who, from this the narroweft part 
of the Strait, may cafily. furprife merchant 
à bips, par are dneepR of, Ag FE DE Ree si 
feta) pepe SRE 
vp Tangiers cannot] ts a | cominercia 
aie haying. but, few. produdtions in its 
environs; the, Spaniards, thence obtained 
ARS fowls and vegetables, formerly, and 
ser Englifh, at prefent, fapplies for their 


ces at Gibraltar, si # 
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(>The bay of Tangiers is riot’ very ~fafe 
when the wind is in the weft, having been 
encumbered by the ruins of the mole and 
fortification’; the cables are’ liable tobe 
torn, and the fhips to be driven on: fhore. 
The beft anchorage, for frigates and’ the 
ie weliels, (is Vat ther eaftern point, 
whence they may eafily {et fail whichever 
“way the wind fets; the bay, es ‘is 
oat Se can na ee the: wenter? Ms 
7 mye s oe Or tra AM orge 
To the nr oÉTanigiers: is Cape Spartel, 
ski muft be doubled to make ‘Arzilla, 
that lies only five leagues from Tangiers. 
Arzilla is built at the mouth of a river, 
“and inhabited by Moors and Jews, who 
‘carry on’ no'trade; it was formerly a’ Ro- 
oman colony, afterward fell under the go- 
“vernment of the Goths, and) was’ next 
‘taken by the Mahometans. Alphonfo: of 
Portugal, furnamed the African, maftered _ 
= it i in 477: “and it-was abandoned by the  — 
uefe toward the end of the pers, 
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fa pes pot hye Mg Ti 54 dés 
Coafting along to the fouth we Due ‘et 
M diftance of twelve leagues, the city of 
be 5 3 Laracha, 
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Qarachay built on the-river Luceos, which 
as the Lixos | ‘of thé» Greeksé ‘The name 
of this city comes from the: Afabic'El-Ar- 
ais; which fignifies a place abounding in 
gardens: perhaps its’ fouriders were defi- 
rous to preferve the memory of the garden 
of the Hefperides, which is fuppofed to 
have been here fituated. The environs of 
this-place, interfeted by woods and: fome 
marfhes, are exceedingly pleafant ; and it 
would be very proper for trade, the river - 
having a fufficient depth of waterj and the | 
neighbourhood being’ side of PR 
produéts for. rb 0 l'oeuf vin Fred 
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on GLaracha’ was fortified: Mer Miley: Naffer 
“at! the end‘of the fixteenth century, was 
- afterwards giveniupito Spain in 1610; and 
‘retaken’in 168 9-by Muley Ifhmael. There 
astà fort fll: flanding on the rid: fide, 
b whichis regular; was-built by the Spari- 
cards, and is ih good: prefervation 4: the 
‘'œaftle, befide the road, has been put in good 
‘repair fome years fince, and reinforced by 

feveral batteries at the water's edge. | 
bs ane aw dso? sitio: mols 8 rig RACE: 


0 » VEhe: French: bombarded: this: fplacerin 
pa ork, ] C4 1765; 
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17655 and enteredithe river sto, fet fire to 
wo.Corfairs ; but.the:enterprife, though 
executed: with courage, having. been im- 
peded by obftacles not fufficiently forefeen, 
had: not by «any» poh : D ls or 


elite di ivy 3: ht IE PE g aliens ame: 
date, Mh HAE EYE FA | a four Pal RTE ji t te, 


bestia ‘Europeans. allies oat ed.on fome 
commerce at Larachay under the: et dé 
ds prefent Emperor, Sidy Mahomet»; but, 
by one of thofe. alterations the cates of 
which we,are ignorant; » he obliged jvall 
the merchants to etait then inci fyio 
UTLPT LNIS bt. 43 DER (BR de She of epee bees © 
oon The ‘alten’ of ei em of Laracha is 
of fufficient/depth ; the-large veflels of the 
Emperor:ufually winter there, where there 
are; magazines for the«reftting of véflels, 
but no docks for:building,; the: woodipror 
per forwhich is:too diftant,: and the foil, 
which:is»merely:fand,) not-bemg fuficr- 
-ently firm: forthe erecting of ftockss.«, The 
toad of Laracha is infecure in Wintérwhen 
thewwinds frefhen from the weft-and fouth 
weft, but there is no danger: betweensthe 
beginning of April and. the rend ofsSep> 
temberdssiorg doiske bx suisses ec. 
bar, | From 
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“Laracha: to: Mamoraj, containing 

about twenty leagues by: land, the face of 

the country, is: variegated: by divers lakes, fo- 

_ gefts; and vallies, which formerly were :to- 
lerably populous. Among thefe vallies, as 
we approach Mamora, we meet with lakes 
of: foft water, which; are neatly eight 
Jeaguesin extent, abounding in ducks aud 

water fowl, :and where eels aretaken 
ängreat numbers The boats. made ufe 
of by thefifhermen are ‘a ‘kind of {kiffs 
made sof reeds and rufhes, about fix feet 
Jong and two broad, and will fearcely,hold 
awman: - +The fifherman guides them with 
a pole, and piercesithe eels, when he fees 
them inithe water, witha fort of dart: On 
the banks:of »thefe dakes are:to be feenm fe- 
werab fanétuaries of ithe: Maraboots,;: who 
aretheldjin great: veneration for their fup- 
-pofed holinefs,iand:a number of camps-of 
the | Moors, who.cultivate the neigh bour- 
ang lands, which are»but: moderately pro- 
duétive. :: This valley is extremely» plea- 
Æantin winterand {pring, but in fummer it 
4sparched and) difagreeable. : At ithe fow- 
therniextremity. isa: fan&tuaty on attiemi- 

snence, appertaining to which arehabitaitons 

Cony a and 


fi 
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and gardens. © Hence’ we perceive ithe 
windings of the river Seboo; which takes 
its courfe from Fezpand uniting with the 
Beth falls into the ocean. : This: river, 
which i is'croffed in boats much’ out of re- 
pair, is at’ about the diftance of a: leägue 
‘from the fanétuary, and is the boundaty, 
between the province of eek MF thatiof 

PIR: ji. taencu oe atoghbrnt, out lee 

Hine dissem kons mort ose oat, 
"Phe: fois of | mures split is) toothe 
fpr of the Seboo, : is the firft inhabited 
place inthe province of Beni-Haffen. ‘It 
“was begun by the Portuguefe in. 1.515, and 
+ deftroyed:the fame year bythe Moors... It 
-was:rebuilt in1604 by the Spaniards; from 
-whom it. was: taken ‘by Muley Ifhmaelcin 
9681." This fortrefs; which was originally 
vbuiltiat: the: mouth:0f the river:Seboo; is 
now two miles diftant from it, in confe- 
quence of the drifted fand-banks and_bars, 
which have rendered ‘the entrance of: this 
-#wer {o difficult and dangerous as to bemo 
‘donger of any ufe'to commercevor naviga- 
“tion. : There are at this fort about: five- 
“andethirty- or forty families, who gant à 
“wretched:livelthood by the profits of their 
vobsM | ferry, 
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ferry, and fifhing for fhads, of-which they 
take fuch numbers as:to béyable»to fupply 
all the neighbouring country: betireen: rei 
vember and the end. 7 March, - asrs4 
mo 0 STI TR Dee Melty Ee we 
From Mamora it's fae rar Sallee, 
T his town is fituated in the province of 
iBeni-Haflen, atthe mouth of the riverof 
Sallee, which is formed by the unions of 
the two fmaller rivers, the Buregreb and 
othe Gueroo. | ‘Theiriver of Sallee was for- 
imerly a ‘port capable of receiving large 
fhips ; but the fand» has»now: fo :choaked 
“up the entrance, that: {hips of two hundred 
‘tons cannot enter it till theimguns and bal- 
‘aft are taken out, » This town was-taken 
in 1261 :by Don» Alphonfo»:X.,; King of 
Cattil ‘ but ‘he was notable to keep:it, 
Dre of Fez: a at D NT 
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Salles: is a: ialded own; and has a bat- 
des of twenty-four pieces of «cannon, 
-which commands. the road, and a redoubt 
-which defends the: entrance of the river. 
: Totthe north weyperceive the-walls:and — 

“ruins of a fmall inhabited: town; which 
hit : Muley 
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dh leygidemach caufed:tosbeybuily foritlie 

families of hisiblackfoldiersy«) 4. iver 
some UoiTe otha: + aline vrestidits 2 OP lees, 
-oOn the fouth fide of the river of Sallee 
is the town of Rabat. Thefe two, places 
cave fo near each other that they -ought 
mot tobe: feparated. jis stheywarey united 
iby ‘the fame interefts, they: for fome time 


formed a kindiof union, and were gov ie 
of 


By the fame «magiftrates:; and. it is; onl 

-withiwthefe thirty years that.the reigning 
“Emperor: ‘has: abolifhed this. form of go- 
:verament. : There has been formerly, and 
vatintervalsy a number:of European. fatto- 
| fies ate Rabat; but! the difficulty: of na- 


| Migating:: ithe river, the obftacles. arifing ; | 


fromthe arbitraryi powet .of:ithe Sove- 
“reign, and the «difpofition and: prejudices 
\ofothe Moors; : have: difgufted, the, Euro- 
‘peans.) Rabat-is, however, the moft:pro- 
-per-place for trade of any:upen:this coaft, 
-botls fori its vicinity to. Europe. and) the 
-quantity of wool, leather, and sax, its 
_ <¢apable of ofurnifhing. «Krom ats «central 
fituation, in -the-empire, it is: alfo) better 
adapted: for iconveying the, commodities 
oo to! evevy: part of the, country 3but 
| a Did 
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a défpotic government: acknowledges fo 
principle but the convenience of the mo: 
ment it commands, judges, and‘executes 
without confidering either caufe: sor confe: 
den bdd? bis a Yo. weror.s Mist ea 
MWeUdunbi: doit socialites weaodbhs 
br: it Räbats ‘near! oe trié the river, 
‘are to be {eer the ruins ofia‘caftle, built by 
“Jacob: Almonifory or Al-Manfors) inthe 
‘twelfth’century, but entirely demolithed by 
“ther reigning® ‘Emperor, who" has only :pre- 
‘ferved fome magazines remarkable for their 
ftrength and folidity. In this caftle, which 
1 have feen before it was deftroyedy was 
‘the palace of Jacob Almonfor, where every 
) ‘thing, either neceffary or convenient was 
to be fouind'in miniature: Under the palace 
“were fabterranean: magazines for ammu- 
“dition; vaulted fo: that: theyavére. bomb 
| ‘proof There was;’alf0,. fronting the road, 
‘afmall fort) andia. battery: that, défended 
‘the entrance of the river, but which have 
“been. laid in-ruins by times» Thefe ‘batte- 
tb ries’. were rebuilt in 1 74 Qn la more ex- 
‘xénfive plan ;) but. the workman, who.con- 
“ftruéted them (an Englith renegadoandan 
in ji mafon) has made the emibrafates 
} fo 


CS 

fo neareach other that it wilkbe difficulé 
to ufe them with any effet. Other batte~ 
ries have alfo been éreéted, lower down, to 
prevent a landing,» At a {mall diftance 
from the caftle, toward the fouth, on an 
eminence, is a little fquare fort, built by 
Muley Archid, or Arfhid, This ‘fort, which: 
at prefent ftands alone, formerly was'joined: 

to the caftle by a wall, which ferved asta 
covered way, ‘but which has been ts ; 
lifhed vw ane reigning Raye 4 gt LOK 
aps trns és eue defirous to fix his. 
refidence at Rabat, and make it at the fame 
time a place of ftreneth, and the magazine 
of his arms, ‘that ‘he might from thence 
more eafily pafs into’ abhi of which he 
was Sovereign, built the ‘walls, which fill 

remain. ‘They are near two miles round, ° 
and fortified by fquare towers. “They en- 
clofe the caftle, the town of Rabat *, and 
bebe Akar i 


* The city was built on the eaftern declivity, befide the 
palace-of Muley Arfhid. The houfes, according to Moorifh 
tradition, had been built by Spanifh flaves, :with little: ol: 
dity, purpofely:.thatthey might fall upon thé Moors, which: 
ae See the flaves were punifhed with death at 

¥ the ~ 
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afarge fpacé of ground; where that princa 
built beautiful palaces, and daid.out. idee 
lightful - gardens, » watered : by. plentiful, 
fireams which he brought from the neigh-. 
bouring {pring *.; Thefe walls, as.wellas: 
the palace and the town, were built:by. 
Spanifh flaves, whom: he took pean in) 
his. ANR at sak dcbumhunshorquis 
sans metres : Hr at codistfeswsat !0: 
This Peart built wiih shi fii an= > 
clofure a very large mofqne, the: nits | 
which fill remain. The roof was fup- 
ported by three hundred and fixty columas 
of rough marble. Befide the eaftern front. 
were apartments for thofe who had. any. 
employment i in the mofque,. and porticoes,., 
which were. fill ftanding in 1973. On. 
the, oppofite fide, was, 4 handfome. fquare., 
| tower, ftrongly. buile with, cut ftone. Itis. 
near two. quads fest high, and called. aii 
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the iron gate of the grand inclofure, wht thie are five 
gates, that of the fea, that of Morocco, that of the mount, 
the i iron gate and the et, of Selby or Chella, i 

a. There waters: come. cdi a dati ‘called | ema, yc 
the fouth of Rabat, where:there is a bubbling: ales ; 
. far “a that ibis shit Rabat sit Wagers outed Ib 
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tower of Haffen, “This tower has the 
fame form, the fame ornaments, the fame 
ftaircafe, and the fame proportions as thofe 
of Seville and Morocco ; and; according 
to all tradition, is the work of the fame 
archite@. From this tower’ we have an 
extenfive view over the fea, and fhips may 
be difcovered at a prodigious diftance. 
‘This monument is in perfect prefervation, 
notwithftanding the natural propenfity DE 
the Moors ‘to: deftroy every thing. The 
ftaircafe only has been a little damaged, as 
has the eaft-fouth-eaft corner, se has 
been beaten down by lightning. “Ata final 
diftance from this tower, on thie north fide, 
are ftill to be feen'the ruins of a wall, on | 
ae formerly ftood a caftle. Ai wr 
ai “A fie that farted of revolutions which 
fo long convulfed the empiré of Morocco, 
the Moorith ‘inhabitants. poffetied them: 
felyes® of ‘the ground. of this vaft inclo- 
fure, and planted: gardens and vineyards, 
which rendered it extremely’ agreeable’: 
‘but the reigning Emperor, dori thtland 
ing the Lindh had beën private property for 
three hundred - years, and tranfinitted tor 
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the pofleflors by, their anceftors for. many 
generations, be FFSA EE J in, 1774, as. the | 
right « of the SHER À feized, every thing, he À 
found on it, and built a town for, thofe fol- 
diers | who. have fill preferved, the name of — 
Negroes ; Fy but, th efe troops having, been dit 
banded, the town. has, been deferted, and 
nothing now emains_ of it but a heap .of 
| ruins. This Monarch, : in 198 i began to 
| ereét F4 palace here, i in which h he; propofes 

to. refide, if ho new caprice. Ses 


| be to alter his intentions. NAGER" 
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There a are givers docks for building thips 
at Sallee and Rabat ; but. the difficulty, of 
navigating the channel, and. the, » Pro obabi- 
lity that the. fand | will , | continue. to, accu- 
smulate, give ‘ground to predict that, very 


 foon, Fin veflels with, oats will be, able 
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hs à he aad "oF Ar is “only. to. Lis 
| quented 1 in the fine feafon, from the : begin- 
ning | of April ! to the end “of. Septembers 
when the wind blows from. the, fouth 
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fouth welt, which feldom Rene, Bd in 


winte a this. “toad ‘is “no, | onger fa; igs : 
FA ro ia ihe sae pet rips 
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‘fhips are expofed to be driven ‘out fo (eA, 

| and riety thifting 0 of the fands of the bar 
EY difficult. | The beft ROBES 
‘to be found is on the fouth fide of the rivér 
“next Rabat, and the fhip fhould be moored 
‘between the tower of the mofque and that 
called Haffen, having the latter to the 
“north. © Great attention fhould be paid” to 
the cables, as a great number of anchors 
“have here been loft, : * 


“On the eaftern fide of Rabat we meet 
“with a {mall ruinous town called Shella, 
which contains many Moorith tombs, held 
“in great veneration. The town itfelf is 
confidered as a facred afylum, and is only 
“permitted t to be entered by ‘Mahometans. ie 
feems probable this was the ‘metropolis of 
the Carthaginian colonies on the weftérn 
coat of Areas | . 
al leagues from Rabat, toward the 
‘{outh, in the province of Temfena, we 
find a wretched caftle, named Menfooria : 
it “was built in the twelfth century, by 
“Jacob Almonfor, to afford an afylum to 
RES 2 | ti : i a 
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travellers during the night, the inhabitants 
of the country. round it being a mifchies 
vous and thievifh people. 


Proceeding along the fame coatt, eight 
leagues from Menfooria, we arrive at the 


road of Fedala. The name of ifland © 


‘Is improperly given to a little point of 
Jand which projects into the fea, and 
-forms aybay fcarcely fufficient to fhelter a 
few {mall veflels. The reigning Emperor, 
in 177 3 having permitted a great quantity 
of corn to be brought. out of the mata- 
mores * contiguous to this. road, endea- 
voured to take: advantage of the. opportu- 
nity to procure a city to be built, by oblig- 
ing the merchants, who withed to have any 
-of the corn, to build fome houfes ; ; in con 
-fequence of which the. town of F edala 
was begun in a very advantageous fitu- 
ation, but no fooner was the.corn difpofed ) 
of than it was abandoned. sor. is the brief 


# Matamores are holes dug i in the earth, in a which corn is 
‘dong preferved, as will be more circum fantially related in 
. the account I fhall give of, ‘the manners.and ERA. of the 
_ Moors. 
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hiftory of Fedala, a town ruined before it. 
Was: finithed ; ; and fuch is indeed the hii- 
tory of ER the whole country. 


as this road is -dérraiel by the Sin; 
“which, on the fouthern fide, perceptibly ex- 
“tends to the weft, fhips may anchor here in 
‘fecurity in winter; but, in fummer, when 
the winds blow ftrong from the north 
“north weft, the fwell of mn fea 4s iced in- 
ee ie yi Ky ety 


Four leagues to the fouth of Fedala we 
‘meet with Anafa, at prefent called Dar 
‘Beyda, a town formerly in the poffeffion 
“of the Portuguefe, but! of which nothing 
‘now remains but fome ruins, among which 

aire a nümberof Moorith huts, Itis-fitu- 
‘red near a pleafant. bay, and in an exten- 
“five plain} ue if oe ee ae would 
‘be ba Rete: DOTÉ DA Je 1 at SS tee 
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Fifteen oe ee Anafa, or Dar Bey= 


las .by., following the coaft toward the 
sofouth; we arrive at. the.t town of Azamore, 


in the province of: ‘Duquella, on: the river | 


Morbeya, 


Of an 3 


Motbeya®, and. at fome diftance from its 
mouth. ‘This town is not proper for ma- 
ritime commerce, becaufe the entrance of 
the river is dangerous. Azamore was 
unfuccefsfully befieged by the Portuguefe 
in 1508.5 at, was taken, however, in 1513,. 
byethe Duke of Braganza, but abandoned. 
about the end of the fixteenth century. 


“Ata little diftance from Azamore, facing 
a fpacious bay, are the ruins of the ancient. 
city of Titus, which I imagine likewife 
_t6 have been oné of the cities founded: by 
order of the Senate. of Carthage. Near 
the fame place:are the ruins of. Almedina, 
à town dre rs Modrasjstiss 4 ty bier 
LT ri Ind Sia} ey À be ct 
| “Befide the’ pare Soh) four. FPE dé to the 
“fouth of :Azamore; is fituated ;the. city. of 
“Mazagan, “which swas built by the Portu- 
guefe in 1506, and namedsjby them, Caf- 
tillo Real. Under the walls of this rs 
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on thé north fide, a dock has been made, 
which’ will admit {mall veffels; ‘but large 
fhips ire obliged to anchor two leagues 
out at fea, on account of the cape of” 
Azamoré, which ftretches to the weft, and 
which it would be difficult to double if a 
fouth-weft wind fhould drive them from 
their anchors. Mazagan was: befieged 
‘without effe& in 1562 by the Sharif of 
Morocco, and. remained. in the pofleflion 
of the Portuguefe till 1769, when the pre-, 
, fent Emperor laid fiege.torit juftias it was, 
determined to be On the court of 
Lifbon. The Moors of the province of Du- 
quella; who carried: on a clandeftine. trade, 
_ with the Portuguefe, greatly regret chat, it 
has chansed its matter. | 


The town lot Mazagan i is at Éd elie 
ct ruined, and älmoft uninhabited. The 
Moors: have ‘taken away the timber. of 
| the houfes, and left the walls ftanding. Tr 
Law, i in 1781, a ciftern, fill remaining, 
though damaged by the bombs, which de- 
ferves the notice, of travellers for the ele- 

. gance of i its, conftruétion : the defcent i: is by 
ot RES 5 ; the effufion of light : is fplendid; and | 
the 
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the vaulted roof is fupported: by twenty. 

_ fourvery regular columns... At a little dift 
tance to Ha fouth welt of Mazagan i is an 
old tower, called. Borifha; whence the 
name of Bridja, which the Moors. con 
found with that of Mazagan, 


When this town belonged. to the Portu- 
guefe, the fouthern Moors, who were not 
able to make the pilgrimage. to Mecca, 
imagined | the negle& of this devotion 
might be compenfated by coming and 
difcharging their. mufkèts at the Chan 

_ town of Mazagan, One of thefe fanatics. 
having been killed by a cannon fhot from 
the place, his comrades buried him as a 
: faint, and carried away the ball as a trophy 
of. victory ; they took care, “however, for 
the future, to Ate their pierre at a A rcater 
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¥ Tee leagues from Mazagan, procéed- 
ATE along the coaft, we find the town’ of 
‘a Valedia fituated i ina ftony plain, extremely 
; incommodious to the traveller, Here is a 
I. {pacious natural bafon, farrounded 
PY rocks, which would contain more than. 


Cia a thou- 


{ æ | 
a thoufand fhips ; but the entrance, which _ 
is narrow, and entirely open to the weft, is 
equally difficult. and dangerous. ‘The coaft 
‘of Valedia i is lined with rocks near thirty 
feet high, which anciently muft have been 
‘wathed by the fea, the Moors living in the 
caverns the waters have hollowed out. -At. 
the bottom of thefe rocks the fands, heaped 
up during fucceffive ages, have formed an 
-extenfive and pleafant plain, where -the 
Moors cultivate pulfe and vegetables, which 
they fell in the province of Duquella, 
where thé want of water renders all kind 
of garden ores extremely fcarce. 
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re see town of Waledia is only a 

circle of Wa s, containing ‘but few habita- 

tions. is M indiéates that it was built — 
“tinder the ne Muley’ Valid, who died 
Ha 645 © This town’ feems to bé fituated | 
nearly 0 on ua fame {pot' where’ Leo’ Afti- 
‘canus’ places’ Conte, which}: he fays; ‘was 
“built by: the Africans twenty ‘miles’ from 
Sai, °4 Marmol has’ copied’ him exactly ; 
Bucy by” ‘fortie ‘miftake in’ the’ name, con- 
“find Conte with cape! Cottes, y at prefent 


hve 
pein cape 
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cape Spartel, assis à is a a hundred ene 
more to the north: barks 


Rise tb from Valedia toward’ the 
fouth, after doubling cape Cantin, we-ar- 
rive at the town of Saffi, the only one-in | 
the province of Abda. This place is very 
ancient, and was probably one of. the cities 
built by the:Carthaginians. .. The Portus 
guefe made themfelves. mafters of it. in 
‘1508, and abandoned it in 1641, after have 
ing refitted every effort of the Sharifs, who 
-were not able to take it from them, :..:,: 

Saffi was long the centre of the coms 
merce carried on with Europe, |The. 
French, who had. feveral factories there be: 
fore the peace, and-who: refided there, con- 
fiding in the Jaws of hofpitality, brought 
_ithence great quantities of wool, ‘wax, gum 
and leather; but the prefent. Em peror hav- 
‘ing made Mogodor a principal port,. Safi 
“has no longer any trade, This” town 
-hassa»very fine road, where. fhips pay 
-anchor very. fafely, except 1 in. winter, wh 1en 
pv à ads nd ee the, Hani yor, fouth 
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weit, for they are then fare. toy be driven. 
out to fea, | dé 

pt environs of Saffi are a dry and 
parched defert, and the Moors of the town 
nude, fanatical, and unfociable, , ‘There are 
a number of tombs, or afylums.of faints at 
-theentrance of this town, which have been | 
made a. pretext for obliging the Jews to 
enter it barefooted ; nor was,any | Chriftian 
till lately permitted) to ride in on horfe- 
back. dwas the firft who freed the Euro- 
-peans from ‘this. ridiculous -reftriétion, . to 
which they had long been fubjeéted ; and 
its only fince 1767, when..I refided a 
whole year, at Saffi, after the: peace, that 
: theyhave been allowed. to.go-in or, out,.of 
this és on “hey (packs TMS ENDS ew BE 
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| ot ve deagues to the Sonat, of. Saff 
-isthé riveriof, Tanfif, which is.the boun- 
-/ dary of the: prosiiane of, Abda,") Thisriver ° 
fi NOTE sal Gi 310 werk shee oye ior miiesil 


minor smasthey, betes wi bweiyy a 

«7 + This ni iculous devotion fit began toward the clofe 
apf tile faventecnth à century ; 3 ‘for thé Poftugdefe, who Were 
oer est laces! did not abandon it till the year 
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rifes in Mount Atlas, and, taking its courfe 
néar Morocco, falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
At the mouth of this river; on the nor- 
thern fide, amid fome fands and marfhes, 
are the ruins of a {mall town, called by 
the Moors Suera, from “which the un- 
wholefomenefs of the air, or the inunda- 
tions of the Tanfif, has driven the inha- 
bitants. On the other fide of the Tanfif, 
‘which is paffed by fording, or on rafts 
‘made of reeds tied to leathern bags 
filled with wind, we find a fquare caftle, 
built in the reign of Muley Ifhmael, to de- 
fend the paflage of the ‘river’ during the | 
time of the inteftine ‘difturbances of the 
empire. This caftle at prefent only con- 
tains a few families , and the country round 
“itis not cultivatedi 24108 no awoÿ audi 


"From the Tanfif it iseighteén ‘leagtes to 
à Mogodor, i in the province of Hea. The an- 
‘termediate country is irter{perfed with val- 
ties, which are tolerably pleafant, though 
, ‘ftony, and in. which, from time. to,time, 
“Wwe meet. with. cultivation. | his) place, 
erihich the Moors call, pindifferently, Suera, 
or x Mogodor, receives its name from a faint, 


held 
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held‘here in great veneration by the namie 
of Sidi Mogodoor, whofe tomb is to be 
feen at a fmall diftance to the fouth of tha. 
_ town: Mosodor. formerly hada wretched 
| ya ie but by: the Portuguefe, to preferve 
2 communication with their ettlements to 
the fouth of this coaft. ““Fhis' ‘eaftle pro. 
teéted ‘alfo the! entrance! of “a harbour, 
formed by a channel betweefi? the ‘mait 
land and a fmall ifland. Such à fituation 
‘appearine fayourable to make'it à place of 
trade, the preferit’ Emperor refolved ‘to 
found a city here, and the wealthier Moors 
‘Began: to build houfes to pleafe their Sove- 
reigh. Foreign merchants were invited'to 
‘do the fame, and, to induce them, large 
‘abatemerits" were offered ‘in the’ euftom 
‘duties! Thefe ‘promifes, however, thotigh 
GREAT: made, "were not | ‘fo érupuouty 
obferve, 
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© Phiseles soi was begun in 1 176053 ig 
“now ‘compleatly finifhed : “it “contains a 
«great number of houfes,. +handfomely. and 
‘folidly built. ‘Phe ftreets are all ftraight 
lines, and. there i is no town in’ the’ empire 
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in which we fee fuch a regularity. of plan, 
dt is furrounded with walls, and batteries 
are erected, not only on the fea fide but 
toward the land, to defend it from any in- 
curfion of the fouthern Moors. In cafe 
of an attack, however, this city, which 
has no water, and is half a league diftant 
from the river, would foon be at the mercy 
of the enemy. | 


… The prefent Emperor has brought. all 
the European | merchants to fettle at Mo- 
godor ; ; and, diftant as it is from Europe, it 

is the only port on the coaft which main- 
tains a continued. commercial intercourfe 
with that) quarter of the world. At bis. 
city. ftands on, marfhy. ground, and. fo 
dow that, at fpring-tides, it is almoft fur- 


sounded by the KR: The country abouti it 
À rl À 
_# A French engineer, named Cornut, from the country 
_Pnear Avignon, who, feeking his: fortune; -crofled ftom Gi- 
.braltar to Morocco, laid the foundations of the town of 
ù Mogodor. He was kindly received by the Emperor, “Who 
“defired to diftinguifh his reign by the foundation of © new 
icity’; but afterten years fervice this engineer. returned to 
France. as poor as he went. The city, was afterwards 
anes by renegadoes and mafons brought from Europe. 
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is a’ melancholy defert of accumulated 
. and, Phe: ‘Europeans, however, enjoy 
Here the advantage of a moréeafy com- 
munication with the fouthern provinces, 
which, by exchanging their’ produétions 


‘for the commodities of Europe, Rene 


ie trade of this mea ne. ue x 


‘The port of f Mogodor : is Aine bya 
channel, between the main land and an 
ifland more than a mile in length: The 
entrance of this channel is:to the north 
weft, and its outlet to the fouth, » It is 
-fufficiently large for fhips of a middling 
fize, but in general it has not fufficient 
‘depth; which difadvantage is increafed 


| every day by the accumulation ‘of the fand. 
“The number of fhips which have been 
‘Joft- in this port in winter, by. violent. 


ftorms from the fouth weft, fufficiently. 
«prove how very dangerous it is in bad 


| weather. 


FES the coaft, to the RUE, 


about thirty-five leagues, from Mogodor, 
‘we arrivé at the town of Santa Cruz, in 


a piace of Suz, called by the Arabs 
a Aguadh, 


| 4 1 | 

Aguadir, or Cape Aguer.: The {paciousbay 
of this place and the neighbouring fea, 
abound greatly in fifh. A Portuguefe gent 
tleman built a wooden houfe on this.coaft . 
for the purpofe of fifhing, and found) ita 
very profitable undertaking. ‘The Moors 
_ called ‘this place El dar del Roomi3 that is) 
the houfe of the Roman. Don Emanuel, 
King of Portugal, perceiving the impor- 
tance of this poft for the: prefervation of 
the conquefts hehad already made, and faci- 
litating thofe he meditated, bought the 
‘ground about the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century, and built there a, fortrefs 
| called Santa Cruz, which was taken from 
the Portuguefe in 1536. This town wh 
Long the centre of an extenfive commerces 
and different European nations had feveral 
factories there till 1773, when the Ein: 
‘peror obliged them to remove to Mogodor; 
after demolifhing the fortifications . of 
Santa Cruz. It has been imagined : that 
this Prince, whofe character i is fuch that no. 
very certain judgement can be formed of 
the motives of his actions, was induced:to 
“this meafure for fear the Spaniards. fhould » 
“befiege Santa: Cruz, while “he was oceus 


pied 


be a8, Js 

piedin the fiege of Melilla, which he une 
dertook à mn E7744 | 

The port : of Santa net is a Pisce Pa 
very fecure bay, capable. of containing a 
great number of hips, and well defended _ 
from the wind on every fide. - The com=. 
munication between this place and the. 
fouthern provinces renders it more conve-. 
nient for commerce than any. other on the 
arf js 3 bis ul 

NE Santa ee there i is no 10 frequent= 
ed port. ‘The country of Tarudant, which 
4s to the fouth of this place, and which 1S 
a part of the province of Suz, is the fou: | 
thern boundary of the Empire « of Mo-. 


| rocco. 


“The country of Vied de Nun, which 
is next to the province of Suz, is feparated 
from it by. fandy. deferts.. The. Emperor,. 
of Morocco, indeed, as I have: obfervediat: 
the beginning of this chapter, arrogates to. 
himéelf the fovereignty. of Vled de Nun ;. 
buthis real authority is here extremely 
feeble, This vait, but piss. province af- 

fords 
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fords not a sidney harbour. or anchoritig” 


place along a coaft of fixty leagues, that" 
is, quite to cape Bajador. At is inhabited 
by different tribes of Arabs, whofe camps | 


are fcattered over fuch parts: of the inte- 


rior country as are capable of cultivation. 5. 


The fide next the fea is a fandy. fhôre, 


lined with rocks under. watery over which : 


+ 


the waves break violently. Ships are 
often driven. on this coaft by rapid cur- — 


rents formed between the Continent and 
the Canary iflands, and Spanith, Englifh, 
and French veffels, are ‘frequently "Bip- 


wrecked*, When fuch a misfortune hap- 


pens the fate of the unhappy mariners is 


moft deplorable ; they are immediately " 


{eized and ftripped by the pa who, not- | 


#-Thefe accidents, which thay depend on a concatena- 
tion of unlucky circumftances, have often been occafioned 
by the ignorance of the mariners, as we inay be convinced 


from the depofition of thofe who have efcaped aiter fhipe | 
wreck. They might be prevented, by fubjecting veffels | 


deftined for the coaft of Africa to pafs to the weft of the | 


_ Canaries, and efpecially by examining, with more feverity, 


the orders of | Captains, and fupplying fhips, intended ta’. 


. make long voyagesy»with three officers. capable of. com- 
mand, the KApraR included. FR 
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withftanding the laws obferved among 
themfelves in their robberies, take from | 
each other their flaves and boûty by open 
force. Their wretched prifoners are ex- 
pofed to hunger, thirft, the caprices of 
their mafters, and every humiliation of 
mifery. To the fhame of humanity, they: 
are bought and fold, and frequently eX-. 
changed for camels, or other beafts, in the 
miatieets of the deferts. The Emperor of 
Morocco ufes all his influence to procure 
thefe unfortunate fufferets to be delivered 
up to him; but the flownefs. of the nego- 
ciations, and. the obftacles met with at 
every ftep, render their iffue very uncer- 
tain; and fhould they even be fyrrendered 
to this Prince, his juftice and generofity 
-muft again be long, and patiently folicited, 
before they are finally fet at liberty *. 


In thefe fouthern climates Mahometa- 
nifm is mixed. with more faperftitions t than. 
even among the people of. Merokces i. | The 
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UE 4 Th re eked of ahi ae Nine ih d ihe Guinea ier) 
which was shipwrecked on this coaft about the end of the 
year 1555, were two ‘ycars before they returned to ph rance.. 
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heat inflaming the imagination’ multiplies 
the number of fanatics, who, under the 
name of faints, impofé. on the piety and 
credulity of the people, ‘They have nei- | 
ther mofques nor any ftated places fot 
their prayers, but pray in their tents, or 
wherever they happen to be; and, when 
they want water, make their ablutions 
with fand;'as is permitted them by their 
law. ~The fpirit of pillage keeps the peo- 
ple of thefe countries in-conftant motion ; 
they traverfe.the deferts. quite to Ni igritia, 
whence they: even carry off the Ne- 
groes :: They regulate their. route, and 
judge of their approach to rivers by the 
‘fight of certain bieds. | 


The: ERREUR of led de Nun has a 
vonfiderable trade. After having pañled 
the deferts, that feparate it from Mo- 
"rocco, we find many tracts of land capable 
of cultivation, and which produce gums 
“and excellent wax. As thefe people are fo 
far removed from the reach of tyranny as 
~ to live in a kind of independence, luxuries 
are more indulged among them; and they 
‘make ufe of many European commodi- 
Ba ties, 


Us.) 

tics, efpecially linen. ‘Several of thefe 
Arab tribes. are more affable and honeft 
than the other Moors. They trade to 
Mogodor, but with referve and circum= 
fpection, that they may not expofe their 
riches to the uncertainty of accident. It is 
: probable they have a more immediate com- 
munication with the factories of Senegal, 
with which they may trade with lefs re- 
{traint; and it is only by their means that 
the weftern Moors have any intercourfe 
with the people of Nigritia. If it were 
practicable to form fettlements on the 
coaft. of cape Bajador, a very. profitable 
commerce might be eftablifhed with thefe 
‘ Arabs; and mariners,:‘who might have - 
the misfortune to be fhipwrecked on the 
coaft, would be able to obtain more certain 
and fpeedy affiftance ; but fuch a: plan is 
expofed to too many difhaitics ever to be 
Pies SET À AS 


+ a Rent sf rhe Goal of Mérbano 
is of more utility than defcriptions of the 
inland towns, 1 have treated this fubjeét 
more at length; but I fhall now proceed 
to enumerate the cities of the: interior 
pro= 
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provinces, which are not many in num- 
ber, returning from the fouth to the 
north. | 
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Inland Ci ities LAS Towns of the Empire of 


Morocco. 


Pas city of ar avudunt: in ins. pro- 
vince of Suz, is fituated almoft at the ex- 
tremity of the empire of Morocco. It 
was formerly the capital of a {mall king- 
dom, and is at’ prefent the refidence of a 
governor, in whom great confidence is re- 
pofed, or fome Sharif related to the Em- 
peror, This province alfo contains the 
cities of Clim1, Aguadir-Toma, and feve- 
‘ral other towns, which, as well as Taru- 
_ dant, are built with flone. As the pro- 
vince of Suz has no harbours, the Moors — 
carry its DR to Mogodor, 


Mod which has teed the metropo- 
Us of the empire, and given name to it, was 
formerly the capital of the Kingdom of 
Morocco, which was bounded by the river 
Vat “Arbaym, or Morbeya, This city is 

\ tw enty 


Lis} 
twenty leagues from the fea, to the eaft- 
fouth-eaft of Saff, and a {mall diftance 
from Mount Atlas. It is built nearly in 
the fituation, where the ancients placed 
the Bocanum Hemerurn. 


Abu Leffifn, firtt King of sth a, 
of the race of the Ames ig or Mara- 
boots, firft fixed his refidence at the city 
of Agmet, on the weftern declivity of 
Mount Atlas, a little diftance from Mo- 
rocco. Defiring to found a capital for his 
dominions in a more eligible fituation, he. 
chofe the {pot where Morocco now ftands, 
which is called by the Arabs Marrakefch, 
and by the Spaniards Marrueccos. This city 
was begun by that Prince in 1052, and con- , 
tinued of his fon and fucceflor Jofeph Ben 
Abu Teffifin, who kept his court here. Its 
walls are extremely thick, and formed of a 
cement, compofed of lime and fand, which | 
is put in cafes, and beaten with rammers. 
‘This mortar hardens in time, and turns to 
ftone, efpecially when the compofition is 
well made, and contains a fufficient quan-. 
tity of lime*®, à. | 


* The Spaniards ufe this mortar, and, like the Moors, 
E 4 call 


Loss 
The city. of Morocco* is fituated in a 
pleafant plain, planted. with palm trees, 
having Mount Atlas to the eaft, which has 
_a fine and romantic effect... Fhe nume- 
yous ftreams which meander through this 
_. fertile plain-render it capable of the-higheft 


cultivation. : It was formerly divided into 


a prodigious number of enclofed gar- 
dens and beautiful plantations of olive 
trees, which have, in part, éfcaped the bar- 
barous devaftations of contending factions. 
More than fix thoufand fprings poured 
their waters from Mount Atlas to fructify 
“and enrich this plain, which was filled 
with country houfes and pleafure srounds; 
but thefe have been all laid in ruins by the 
revolutions “which » preceded and diftin- 
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call it Tapia : Beane, perhaps, the French derive the word 
| Taper ; ; that is, to ftrike upon, or “beat with the hand, 
‘This, probably, was the manner of building among the an- 
ciente. Livy informs us, the walls of Saguntum were 
built with mortar made of earth. 


* According to Marmol! 0 Martiniere there Wagan an- — 
cient city called Morocco, mentioned in the Roman hiftory, i 
which Marmol names Tamaroc. It was fituated on the’ 
river Morbeya, has been ‘id fs ed, and now ho traces of it 
yemain, 
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guifhed the reign of Muley Ifhmael ; and 
it was with difficulty, that, in 1768, the 
courfe of twelve hundred ftreams, which — 
wind through this fertile country was re- | 
newed. The city of Morocco: itfelf, ex- 
pofed to the devaftations of different con- 
querors, has preferved nothing but its 
form. The extent of the walls, which 
_ till exift entire, except infome few places, 
fuppofes a city, which might contain 
three hundred thoufand. fouls : at prefent 
this capital is little better that aDefert. The © 
ruins of houfes, heaped one upon another, 
ferve only to harbour) thieves, who lurk 
among them to rob the paffenger.. The 
quarters, which have been rebuilt, are con- 
fiderably diftant from each other ; and the 
houfes are low, dirty, andextr emely incon- 
venient. It i is difficult to conceive how an 
imperial city can have become fo miferable 
and fo deferted. I doubt whether it con- 
tains thirty thoufand Pe eats even 
puben EM court is there. 


_ Morocco pofteffes ae large mofques, 
but they have no pretenfions to magnifi- 
cence. One of thefe has a tower fimilar 
| Re di to 
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_ to thofe at Sallee and Seville, and which 
may. be feen at a very great diftance. 
Within the walls are 4 number of large 
enclofed fpaces, almoft entirely detached; 
containing gardens of orange trees, and pa- 
vilions, in which the princes lodge. ‘Thefe . 
pavilions; covered with coloured tiles, are 
the more remarkable, as the gaiety and 
fplendor of their appearance form a ftrik+ — 
ing contraft with the wretchednefs and pos 
verty of the ssh ai: MR an 


Fr the srémbez of the bé ssh 

at Morocco, we muft not forget to mention 
the Elcaifferia*, a place where ftuffs, - 
and other valuable commodities, are €x- 
_pofed to fale. We find fimilar buildings 
an all the other cities of the empire; but 
in Barbary they are by no means equal to. 
thofe of the fame kind 3 in Turkey called. 
Bezeftins. 


t the extremity of thé city of Mo- 
rocco, and very near the palace, is the 
* Ælcaïffèriu is only à corruption of the word Cafarea. 


quarter 
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quarter of the Jews, -inclofed. by walls 
near two miles round, where the Jews re- 
fide, under the guard of an Alcaid, to pro- 
te&t them from infult. ‘This fame quarter 
was formerly the refidence of the Spanifh 
nobles, or others of that nation, who, from 
difcontent, or other motives, entered into 
the fervice of the Kings of Morocco; and 
there is ftill a part of the city, called the 
quarter of Andalufia. Not lefs than three 
thoufand Jewith families formerly refided 
here, as may be eftimated: by the ruins of 
houfes and fynagogues. Of this great 
number. there at prefent: fcarcely remain 
two hundred families, expofed to tyranny 
and poverty ; oppreffion has obliged all the 
reft to take refuge among the mountains, | 
where they live. more: at-their eafe, not- 
withftanding the ferccity. of the. inhabi- 
fants of that ald ne the: ere 


The cn s Gap at the Bite 
of the city of Morocco, fronting Mount 
Atlas, is a very extenfive and folid: build- 
ing, The principal gates are gothic arches 
of cut ftone, embellithed with ornaments 

in the Arabian tafte. Within the walls 
; | 4 are 
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are various courts and gardens, clegantly 
Jaid out by European gardeners. In each of 
thefe ‘gardens is ‘a pavilion, to which the 
Empéror frequently -retires to take his re-_ 
pofe, or amufe himfelf with his courtiers. 
Thefe pavilions are fquare pyramidal edi- 
fices, about forty feet in length, and fome- 
what lefs in heighth: they are covered 
with varnithed tiles) of various colour$: 
the infide is a kind of fpacious hall, that 
‘recéives light and air from four large doors, 
in the four fides, which are opened, more 
or lefs, according to the pofition of the fun, 
or the coolnefs they may’ produce.» Thefe 
halls within are painted’and gilt in the 
itile we call arabefque; and vornamented 
with cartouches, » containing paflages of 
the Koran, or other ‘Arabic fentences. 
The furniture of thefé apartments is very 
fimple ‘it confifts only of a couch, fome 
arm chairs, tables, and china, or other em- 
bellifhmentss tea équipage, cloéks, ‘arms 
‘hung round the walls, a water sie and 
as en Nee Shree Qtr 
# day varié ‘containing apartments 
“for the Emperor and his women;'is-in one 
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of thefe gardens. This is a very fpacious © 


building, according to the ufual way. of 
living among the Moors: for the tafte of 
different nations, in this refpect, always 
depends on their. manners and cuftoms. 


The furniture of this palace difplays no 


_ {plendid ornaments, but is in a file of the © 
| greateft fimplicity. : Thefe climates are 


unacquainted with that profufion of fan- 
taftic novelties which are ‘every: day mul- 
tiplied by the induftry, pes and caprice 
of aes 


Fr “The prefent. Emperor, who has fhewn 
an exclufive preference to the city of Mo- 
rocco, had added to his palace a large piece 
of ground, on which he has caufed to be 
built; «by Europeans, regular pavilions, 
lin the;midit of. gardens. ‘Thefe are of 
sçut -ftone, have handfome windows, are 
finifhed in an excellent tafte, and give an 
air of grandeur, and magnificence to this 
part of the palace which we do not fee any 
where elfe. Between thefe pavilions and 
the old palace is à large vacant fpace, 1 in- 
_ glofed with walls; called Mefhooar, where 
othe, Emperor gives;public audience four 
Fh FRE times 


times in a week. This place is entered 
from without the town by a large pate, 
which is only opened an ne before the 
Mefhooar. PE a att ashe 


Mout Atlas, the boundary of the plain 
of Morocco, is fituated at a fmall diftance 
to the eaft of the city. . This is the higheft 
part of that mountain, the vallies of which, — 
flourifhing with trees and verdure; and 
contrafted with the fnows on the: fummit, 
have a fingular and piéturefque : effed. 
This chain of mountains defends the envi- 
rons of Morocco from the eaft wind, which 
would be burning in fummer, while the 
fnows, that cover their tops, temper, at 
the fame time, the heat of the: climate. 
The nights there are conftantly cool, and 
it is only from nine in the morning, till 
four or five in the afternoon, that’ any 
great heat is felt: The cold is fenfibly 
felt in the winter, becaufe of the fiow 
which falls on the mountains; but the cli- 
‘mate’ is extremely healthy. ‘Foreigners, 
however, do not find Morocco an agreeable 
‘refidence, for the houfes are inconvenient 
‘and fulliof bugs’; and, in fummer, the 
SHON : ? multi 
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multitudes of fcorpions, ferpents, and. 
gnats, are inexprefsly troublefome. 


About à league from Morocco is the 
river Tanfif, which rifes in Mount Atlas, 
and falls into the Atlantic Ocean, a little 
to the fouth of Safi, This river may. be 
forded in the fine feafon ; it has, however, 
a bridge of brick, of confiderable length, 
but not kept in repair, built about the 
end of the fixteenth century by the Por- 
tuguefe flaves, who furvived the defeat 
of the js of Don Sebaftian. 


“Befide ap ftreams D na in Mount 
_ Atlas, and flow through the country round 
Morocco, fome writers have defcribed as 
a wonderful work, the aqueduéts that 
: bring water to the city and its environs ; 
thefe, however, are only fubterranean con- 
_ duits, open at intervals, rudely made, and 
_ funken in the earth about fifteen or twenty 
feet, according to. the level of the ground. 
_It is impoffible.to furvey, without venera- 
“tion, thefe fir ft efforts: of the induftry, of 
ena that vais to. remind us ot the 


ail i hy {i} hes we 
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found: or compare: thefe barbarous works 
with. other monuments of the fame. kind, 
which are fuch noble proofs of. the im 
‘provements in thofe fame arts, and the 
Has of nations. | 


tie à | little Rte flor Morice. on nthe 
| weftern, declivity of Mount Atlas, - ftand 
the. city of | Agmet, which was for | 
fome time the. Fefidence of the fit Kings | 
pus get bite by ot who 
have fled from the capital 1 to avoid op- 
RE à country i is ‘very ‘fertile, as are all the 
va allies. of thefe noble. ‘mountains, which 
are inhabited by: the Brebes,.or Berebs,, who 
are aloft independant. Bei Kier st 
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© After, ‘Muley: ul ‘bad er Rte the 
RU king doms which form the empire, he 
SEL BEN à to have. two imperial cities, 
that he might the more eafily, keep ‘his | 
people 3 in fabjeCtion, by. removing alter- 
nately from one to the other. Morocco was 
the imperial city of the fouth ; and Mequt- 
nez, which that prince greatly. embellithed 

and 
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and enlarged, became the metropolis in the 
north. | 


The city oF Mequinez i is fituated at the 
extremity of the province of Beni-Haffen, 
eighty leagues north of Morocco, and 
twenty leagues eaft of Sallee and the fea. 
The founder of this city, named Maknafla, 
firft built it’ at the bottom of a valley ; 
but Muley Ifhmael made it confiderably 
larger, by building in the plain to the weft. 
The city is furrounded by vallies and emi- 
nences highly cultivated, ornamented with 
gardens and plantations of olive trees, 
and watered by a variety of ftreams; 
the fruits and vegetables therefore are of 
an excellent flavour. The inhabitants 
themfelves, by an increafe of civility, 
feem to prove the milder temperature of 
the climate. The winter, indeed, is very 
difigreeable from the qpautity of mud 
which then accumulates i in this city and 
the environs, “becaufe the fireets are not 
paved, and the foil is clay. it Ra 

wed city of Los is ierbunded 
with walls : ‘the “palace itfelf 3 is ‘fortified 

“Vor. I , F with 
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with two baftions, i in which there formerly: 
was Some fmall artillery, “Muley Ifhmael. 
and Muley Abdallah have often defended, 
themfelves : in this city againft the utmoft 
efforts: dof” ‘the Brebes, when they have 
confpired againit their tyranny. On the 
weftern, fide are ftill to be feen fome walls 
of circumvallation, fix feet in height, 
which: probably were only intrenchments 
for the infantr y, as the attacks of the Bre- 
bes” ‘were merely fudden and momentary: 
incurfions, which did not SAN EE any long 
defence. A: L 

The ie} is. in à Méquinez, a as in. à Moroccos a 
quarter walled i in and, guarded ! for the Jews, 
The houfes are handfomier here than 3 in 
that at Moroceo ; ; the Jews, are more nus 
merous, and make greater profit by their 
induftry, becaufe the Moors of Mequinez. 
are richer, and, as they are nearer, have a 
greater LEE Le with Europe han thofe 
of the fouthern provinces. | | 
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Contiguous to the quarter of the Jews 1g 
another, inclofed.with. walls, but now if 
suing, called the: negro townie’ It was built” 
g oh a by 
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By Miley ha ES ‘the families of his 
black {oldiers, ° Nothing now remains of 
at ‘but the. walls; as is the cafe with all the 
places intended ‘for the fame _purpole 
enfouggont th the c empires dol i 


“At the ‘extteinity of the city, on the 
fouth- eaft fide, is the. Emperor’ s palace, 
built 3 Muley Ifhmael after a plan of his 
own * #, Se SHS 18 a ver cae. extenfive batty 
a rie de, abundant ftreams. 1 Have 
vifited every part of this palace by permif 
fon of the Emperor ; $ for, without that, it 
may not be entered. There i isa large gare. 
den i in the centré, furtounded by a fpacious 
: and tolerably regular gallery, fupported. by 
columns, which Maintains a _cofmmunica~, 
tion between, the apartments. | Thofe Of, 
the women, which are much lefs peopled. 
than they were i in the reign of Muley Ifh-' 
rhael, are very large, and t terminate in one 
common chamber, built” on à caufeway 
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hat divides tt ne great: 2 “pârdèn, whéré 
the w omen f may ‘Yaok out at the window 
through an iron lattice. “A As-we pals f from 
one apartment t to another, we mect at in- 
tervals with regular courts, ‘paved’ with 
fquares of black and white able” “Tn the - 
middle of. thefe ' courts ‘is ‘a | marble bafoh, 
on ‘which : is ‘railed a Sound fhell : + in. ‘the 
centre of this is a “fountain: that plaÿs 
into the bafon. There ate “many” fuch 
fountains, in the | palace, that fupply water 
for various purpoles, and thofe ablutions 
which, the “féruples of the Mahometans 
‘have fo multiplied, efpecially thofe preced- 
ing t their prayers, which, on ‘common days, | 
they repeat in the place: where they happen. 
to be; but on Fridays they are ey < 
goo the moque, "0 2 
fs YOR a 8 41 id Yat WSLS 916 14m 

"The palaces of the Mootifh Kings! ate 
seb ae fpac fous ‘as all the: apartments 
“are Of on the ‘ground floor. “oThefé ar ré large, 
‘Tong, narrow rooms, eightéen : of twently 
“feet high. They a are but little ornamented, 
and receive light and: air from two large 
foldin Pi that are opened, more or 
; Ep, as ott nor in eye “Phe: ‘apartments 


om Lori 
always 


roe 


always receive light 358 A fquare courts 
‘the fides of which, with few exceptions, 
are embellifhed by collonades. pi Pci fy 

They make at Me and Fez aka 
of. glazed. tiles, fimilar to what we call 
Dutch tiles,. of. different colours ; 5 thefe 
they : ufe to paye their rooms and face their 
walls, whence. their, houfes have, an air of 
coolnefs and neatnefs we do not meet with 
in other towns of the empire. ES 

“The Moors keg Mequinez à are re much more 
affable and engaging. than thofe of the fou- 
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them | provinces, They are very. civil to 


ftrangers, inviting : them. to their gardens, 
and. entertaining t them with the utmoft po- 
Titenefs, The women in this part. ‘of the 


empire are sigan natidfore’ they are 


Nery fairy have C. € fine black EYES», and beau- 
teeth. . aT have fometimes feen “them 


ek Fi 


taking, the air, on their. terraces 5 r ‘they. do 
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À not. hide themfelves’ from. the Europeans ; . 
but. if a Meth pars, they retire immedi- 
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a bofithales ER) Spanith: recobs. 
leds, founded MOIS: thanya hundred | years. 
ago, ‘by: fees munificence. of the. Kings of 
Spain, for the benefit and {piri itual. comi 
fort of the: Chriftian CApHUESe .Thefe two. 
convents are, much refpeéted 1 in the. coun? 
ty, botl 1 for the exemplary y lives of the, fay 
thers, and the. fervice, they : aies of to. the 
poor, L: hom they fopply: with medicines, 
gratis... As. their. charity, however, was 
much abufed, becaufe the: Moors, who. are 
fond of remedies they. do not pay for, made 
an indifcreet ufe of them; without obferv- 
ing any zegunen, the friar, who acts as 
apothecary,,.compofed a mixture of. water, 
honey, and afewfimples, which i is refufed to 
nobody, and called: the. DecoGion,, orPtifan, 
of the Sharif.. The Moors, hawe-x ecourte | to 
the fathers, whenever, they,are indifpofed, 
which expofes the-datter jto many nconyes 
Biase Gh shia, sHiparaurs. ate) not 
joni dyopdojayde 4 nids 
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EE pt cities of Moroccorand’ Mer 
quinez,, which are two imperial cities that 
of Fez is alfo.one of the principal in the 


empires, Jt evep ought, to have precedence 


ef thofe two capitals, as itus the more ah 
cient, and gave name to the: firft monarchyi 
in Africa, after the: Moors’ had embraced 
Mahometanifm. : It is, befides, the only 
city in the empire diftinguifhed by a tafte 
for the fciences, and’ the tea of its 
Pana Rtas. Mere 

he ong of Fez; the, capital of the 
kingdom of the fame name, was built about 
the end of the eighth century by: Edris, 
the defcendant of Mahomet and Ali, whofe 
father, flying from Medina to avoid the pro: 
{criptions.of the Caliph Abdallah, retired 
to the extremity of Africa; and) was: pros 
claimed. fovereign. by the: Moors, | Sidy 
Edris, fucceeding to the crown of. his fas 
ther, founded the’ ‘city of Fezin 7935 and 
built the mofque in whichvhe fs buried, 
From that time the city of. Pez: ‘has-been 
confidered by the Moorsias afacred.afylumy, 
and au object of devotion. . In the firftino: 
ments of that zeal which every. religious : 
novelty infpites, a fill larger thefquédwas | 
built at Fez, and called Carubinpbetank iit 
was. founded ‘by the: Arabs /-of ?\Cairoan. 
The is one of the: finefis édifices ‘int thie 

bow F 4 |: -empré 
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--empireycandy operhapsydn2Africa: Many 

otheromofques were’ faterwards built fac- 
ceflively at Fez 3 to which were annexed; 
according to’ the cuftom of “the Maho- 
ietans, côllepes and ‘hofpitals 5. and-this 
city was held in fo high a degree’ of vene- 
ration that, when the pilgrimage to Mecca 
was "interrupted, in the fourth century! of 
the Hejira, the weftern Mahometans, asia 
Subfitute, repaired to Fez, qwhile ‘thereat 
es neo ww siocre sos che 
SIO VIII Sah PO HILON : + Fire 0: x 
“Neen ale rt had end them. 
felves in Afia,: A fricay and: Europe, they 
| brought to Fez the knowledge they had ac- 
‘quired in the arts and ‘Kellan ea ÿrand;'to its 
religious {chools, this capital added acade- 
mies for philoiophy, phyfic, and aftro- 
“homy! The latter infetifibly degenerated ; 
ignorance gave credit to aftrolôgy} the cons 
Radeon aie RUES fuperftitidn, which; in 
+? tütn} gavé birth to the arts of. PE 
‘and divination. 90 S inti Peter 
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Fez, zone to ‘ari almoft all: Africa, 
“and the-obj él of the devout’ pilgrimages: of 
the] Noreen -foon became ‘the irendez- 

nes | | | vous 
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vousof the neighbouring provinces... The 
increafe of HR intr sdivere the. love! of 

pleafure, and every fpecies of luxury 3) lir 
centioufnefs quickly followed ; and as its 
progrefs in hot countries .is always, moft 
rapid, Fez, the fchool of fciences and man- 
ners)/foon became the fink of every vice, 
‘Ehe-public baths, which ‘health, -cleanli- 
nefs, and cuftorh; rendered. neceflary, be- 
came the receptacles of debauchery, into 
which men were introduced) in, the drefs of 
women ; and the youth of the city ranged 
the ftreets, after fun fet,, in the fame dil- 
guife, to prevail, upon ftrangers/to. go with 
them to the inns, which were rather houfes 
of -proftitution than places for the conve- 
nience and repofe.of save lente) dé sn 
oie bas’ sitydq? vrqatolizt ; 
:bSEbe nfstpatébes cna tetes cen- | 
tury; -difputéd:the-kingdom.of Fez. con- 
nived at.thefe abufes,) and contented them- 
felves with. fubjecting the matters. of. the 
ions to furnith a number of.,cooks font the 
army. , To this indulgence the city of Fez 
owed its. firft,; eels the greater 
part of 1 its riches... As the inhabitants were 
hahdiome: and, engaging, the Africans. TEs 
AMO  forted 
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Tt. 74. in 
forted thither 1 in crouds 3 anditthe fubvers 
fon: of. all morals became a pretenided fource 
’ ofis political advantage, “The fame de- 
. praved inclinations ftill exift in the hearts’ 
of all the Moors, though libertinifm is no 
longer. authorifed ;. but. there, .asi every 
where elias is fo far fligmatifed with dhame: 
as to bluih ata, noie 54 

she M brdée ue wi ya Gre- . 
nada, and Cordovay during the revolutions 
of Spain, paffed over to Fez, whither they 
brought new manners, knowledge, and, 
perhaps, {ome fhades of civilization. ‘They 
taught the Spanifh: method of dreffing 
and dying red and yellow goat'and theep 
fkjns, then called’ Cordovan‘ léather, now 
Morocco, from ‘the’ city: of that name, 
where, however, the dyevis leaft in perfec- 
tion. (At Fez, ilikewife, \theyefirt! eftar 
blifhed the manufacture of milled woolly 
caps, worn by the Moors: and Patter’ nas 
tions*. Gauzes, bite nna and beautiful 


lathes 3. 
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# Thefe fugar-loaf caps are called Fez by the Turks, 
Which! proves they were named from this city. The people 
wt 
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fathes, wrought in gold and filver, are made 
at Fez ;, and.the little. they! do proves how: 
much might: be done, were palier en= 
gouraged, | Med kM A Ld BS1O 79 

| de ne of learning is ftill preferved 
at Fez, where Arabic is better fpoken than 
in the other, patts of the empire’: the rich 
Moors fend their children to the fchools of 
_ÆFez,, where) they, gain more anftruétion 
than:they.could do elfewhere, : Leo: Afri- 
ANUS, informs. us, that there was asprize. 
in his time. appointed. for the Left; poem! 
written by the {cholars in praife. of Ma=. 
homet, and that the prize poems. were ex- 
amined on they birth day of. -the. Pro=. 
phet. ..Clenard, went too Fez in: 2540 
to fludy. mor éperfectly the Arabic tongue, 
He fays, that there were many, men of let~ 
ters there at that time, that Grammar was 
taught in the {chools, and that.the remain- 
der, of their fhudies, lat to their bel 
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of Tunis have brought the manufaduring of them to pere 
¥ection, which has been ihre setae dé in 
France, i, ( 
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gion and, ceremonies:. | He adds, there were 
no bookfellers at, Fez; but that, at certain 
feafons of the year, fales were held on the 


Friday. in. the Grand Mofque, and, that | 


the Moors. cheapened | without a defire, ta 
Ms 3 cL ot) Sis id e5rtodl | 991 1) 10 OW! 
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Te re thas (given ya. defcrip-_ 


tion of. the city, of. F ez in, the fixteenth 


century, | which has. been;faithfully copied 


by. Marmol.;, and it appears, that. the nar- 


ratives of. thofe who. bave written’ voyages i 


and. travels En | their ftudieshave tranfcribed 


thefe writerss : Leo Africanus, born at 


Grenada, and educated rat, Fes. having, ot 


while Very young, been taken: ‘at fea, was 
conyeyed.to Romes. ~The little. knowledge 


and tafte he : poffe: fled, for. afte can’ only, be 


acquired by. habits fy da : and). compar- 


ang. the moft. perfect. models, did, not. fufler | 


him to, perceive all the beauties. of :that 
capital ; and, .prepoñlefled, by the simpref- 
fons/his. memory, fill retained, he: wrote : a 
Fos florid defcription of Fez. Thad. every 


ibenty of examining this city, which à is one 


ie the. smoft. tL agreeable, of the, Moorifh.eme 


aps ; but the minute circumfances related 
DA | de 
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by Leo are unworthy the attention of the 
traveller, The mofque of Carubin i is the: 
| only remarkable public building, and that 
cannot be freely examined. The city con- 
tains fome tolerably ‘convenient ‘inns, 
two or three ftories high, with galleries 
toward the court, which à is always in the 
centre, and admits light to the apartments. , 
They have no appearance of grandeur 
- whatever toward the ftreets, which | are ill 
| paved, and fo‘narrow, that in‘ many places 
two horfemen cannot tide abreafts “Their 
fhops make no fhew, and fhould' rather ‘be, 
called ftalls, there being juft room enough 
for a fedentary Moor, ‘who ‘never moves, 
and the packets that are heaped round him, 
‘to which he poines as paflengers a arrive. Fez, 
which, in pat ages, a attracted ithe attention 
“of itravellers, is’ Ho way” ‘preferable "to ‘tothe 
‘other ‘Cities of the’ empire, “except” bye its 
fituation, fchools, induftry, and fomewhat 
more of urbanity: ‘yet, “though more ‘pa- 
lifhed than: their ‘countrymen, ‘the Moots | 
of Fez are väin, faperftitious, and intdle- 
vant. ‘The: Saints, whom they prétend 
“have been buried in that city, ferve them. 
iis a, pretext to forbid 4 its entrance to Jews. 

È and 


and Chriftians ; ° eer order from the | 
Enipétor is PARA to gain admiffion. | 

“The ftaation of Fez is sb eine 6 
its fingularity’; jit is feated at the bottom of 
a valley, and’ futrounded By “hills in the 
form of a funnel, flattened™ at the nartow! 
end. ‘The upper part’ of the valley is ‘dis 
vided : into gardens, planted with high trees; 
orange: (groves, and orchard’. A river 
winds’ alone the valley; watering it in: varie! 
ous directions; turning by“ its declivity a 
number of mills, and Aüpplying water in 
abundance to all the gardens and moft of 
the houfes. The defending road impedéd® : 
by, and entangled’ among ieee gardens, is’ 
much lengthened. Othe: city ftand$ in the’ 
centre of'a vaft circumférencé, the variety’ 
of which is ange aris a, 

| 32 
| The garde feen from: de city prié 
soft delightful amphitheatre. Smee | 
den formerly had its country houfe, where 
the inhabitants paffed their fummér ; but’) 
thefe have been deftroyed’ by their civil : 
“wars, and thofe revolutions im which’ Fez": 
te its environs have been the feene of 
action ; 


fom À 

action ;. while few of them were afterwärd. 
rebuilt. By order of the, Prince, Muley 
Ali, eldeft fon of the émperor, I was moft 
agreeably lodged: at one” of thefe. gardens. 
This Prince gave mean entertainment) ik 
another garden, through, the. middle of 
which the river pafied, its banks orna+ 
mented, by a row of trees, and under, 
pavilion, erested with tafles. Such, fitu- 
ations are every where charming, and: 
ef pecially fo in hot climates, where waters, 
thou ch more neceflary, is more uncom- > 
mon. The fituation of Fez, however, can- 
not be healthy ; the humidity, of its va-. 
pours renders the air, heavy: in fammers. 
and fevers there are rather common. fred 
Bt | eet vitro SAT bars he OL ASA. 

Ever ready to change their matter, the: 
inhabitants of. Fezs\ at ieach revolution, 
yield to the firft approaching conqueror: 
this they pretend is:a privilege they enjoy 
from the founder of their city, It is, hows": 
ever very inéfficacious; and only ferves to. 
prove either the cowardice of its inhabi- : 
tants. or the difficulty: of. deferice.) dFezdi 
inréahty, is fo fituated as to be unable=tor 

46 CT 3} At iy et fire Hier HIS ma kel; 
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make any refiftance without expofing itfelf 
to total deftruction. © 


On the height of Old Fez, in a plain ca- 
pable of great cultivation, Jacob-Ben-Ab- 
dallah, of the race of Beni-Merins, built, 
in the thirteenth century, NewFez, conti- 
 guousto the Old, and, by its fituation, _ 
keeping the latter inawe. Thehigh town, 
which is well and healthily fituated, contains 
fome old palaces, in which the fons of the 
Emperor live. ‘The Sovereign himfelf re- 
fides here when he pleafes ; but he prefers 
a feparate palace, built by his father, Muley 
Abdallah, half a league from the city. 
The new town is inhabited by fome 
Moorith families, but by ftill more Jews, 
who trade with old Fez, notwithftanding 
the contempt with which they. are treated 
by the inhabitants: this contempt they | 
endeavour to find a VAR wae for in | 
their gains. | 


Turning to sche left, on tha Bay Fant 
Fez to Mequinez, we find a valley, where 
the river Rafalema, which runs to Fez,. 
takes its rife; it iffues from a rock eight 

qr 
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or ten feet above he ysl, in na ftream ; the 
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contents “of which is 1S ; about three cubic ‘feet, 
and cannot be more; fo air ig rer 
heavy the rains may be, the river, durir 

its “fort. courte, is incapable of. fwell. 
Hence ‘the. city: 18 “never “endangered by | 


me 


floods, although £ from the form of the À val- 


ley itis a Kind of < continued water-fall, ale 
wathes the: “ramparts of new Fez, and tums "a 


3) 
a Wheel tx tw enty -four. feet i in diameter, by mt 
ever e ‘aot AV 
which the ste the Princes” paies: * 
i NE St (OLD BERG Dit tor 
and | he appertaining ‘gardens, dre fu {applied 
ye i ' qind 
with water. . This wheel i is s pure À, 
4 We Mate Seip 2 ee 
current like that of a a water m ull, and 128. 
ae i te | rite STi Is 
fpaces,, at intervals, which ferve a8 buckets 
pain {i FE, ei AaLs 3 
that ar a filled : ream, and em tied 
petite wot! NX Sit 5 
es à thelr cou vi into a bal On On - 
de 1 joe a ni SC 
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thod is is, fimple. and . 
UT thigk it c ca no ies Pracceed on, 
yb? ot RUE toe? a So 2 à nu here the. 
deftent oft parca aly As ‘iets to t € VOr 
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by rivulets, over which are bridges, and 
various canals cüt to water the lands. 
This plain is furrounded by inhabited 
highlands, on which abundant crops might — 
be produced, and the moft charming | land-. : 
{capes formed. It is afficting to behold 
climates of rich and fertile lands, athe, 
which lie watte, while men are obliged. to, 
conquer the obftacles of nature to gain : fub-, 
fi ftence among the mountains of Europe. 
The waters being abundant i in this part of. 
the empire, and the climate temperate, 
the vegetables produced are excellent. 
Rice is here cultivated, which has neither 
the whitenefs nor tafte of that coming from 
the Levant ; and here they rear all kinds 
of fruit, and | even ‘cherries, which. do not 
ripen i in the other parts of the: empire, i 


The Preah Mee th between Fez and 
Mequinez is more eafy than in, many 
polifhed nations. Ready-faddled _ rules 
may be found at all hours, of the day, which : 
are returned after ‘the journey, to, a place 
appointed. The pacing, of the mules. As 
not fatiguing,, and in fammer people :8Q 
from Mequinez to Fez, and 1 return ina day, | 


ig. good 


Se 
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vood mules being able to travel thefe fixe 


anid-thirty miles in fix hours. 


= - 


“On the weftern fide of the plain of Fez, 


in fi ight of Mequinez, ftands the mountain 


Zaaron, on which is a village confecrated 
to Mahometan devotion. It contains the 
fanétuary of Sidi Edris, who came from 
Médina at the end of the eighth century, | 
introduced Mahometanifm, and was ‘the 


firft fovereign of his race in this part of 


Africa. This fanétuary is an ‘afylum for 
malefadtors, and never violated byt the Em- 
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‘After. ‘Morocco, Mequinez, and Fez, 
which are the principal inland cities of the 
empiré, the only one femaining to be de: 


- tcibed is that of ee. 


DELS SO4 


\ Aléaffar. iter is a fmall city, on the 
weftern extremity of the province of Garb, 
three’ leagues to the eaft of Laracha, fitu- 
ated on the river Lucos, and feparated from 


Arzilla by a continuance of vallies and 


plains, i in one of which Don Sebaftian, 
King of Portugal, loft viétory and life in 


nor 


Ga) 1578, 
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15582 \Alcaflar.is furrounded by: gardens, 
an which are grown many vety, indifferent 
fruits. ©The river Lucos often overflows 


‘its banks m; winter, and does great damage — 


to the city and its neighbourhood; in the 
houfes of which) it 15/not uncommon, for 
‘the water, at fuch times, to, be. two feet 


so NP CU ST 


ts x: 


This, ets buis in ides, scat century, 


Owes ats! foundation: Tor ras fingular., event. | 


oh Æmperôr, Jacob Almonfor, w who: ex- 
tended: his: ‘domains iin Africa, and even 
-over;'the; ‘Mahoméetan: provinces of. Spain : 
was encamped in the! plains of this city to 


venjoy the: pleafures of the chace: Haying 4 


lott himfelf one, night, he:was feated un- 
der .a tree |waiting the, approach of day, 
“when: a fifherman came, by, who was,re- 
turning toihis hut. The King pretended 


he was one of his. own attendants: who 


shad. lott: his way, and withed).to}be/,con- 


duéted. to} the camp.! The fthetman pleaded 
-bad: weather, the danger of, a ,country 
abounding in marfhes,,, and. begged this 
pretended ftray attendant. would, without 
PRISE come and parte what: his: cot- 
3 ANA à £ 2) tage 


way , 5 


f ee 4 
tage could afford. ‘They fet out on the - 
morrow; and, having met the guards, who 
wére/in fearch of ‘the Emperor, ‘Almonfor 
‘made himfelf known, and afked his: hoft 
‘what recompence he wifhed to receive. 
“DP withy fald the fithernvan, to have a‘houfe 
inftead' ofa hut, in’ which, fhould ‘occañon 
offer, I might welcome a loft fportfinan. 
The Emperor erected a palace on the fpot 
vhéreherefded when he came to hurit$ the 
charge’ and ftewardfhip of which he ‘gave 
to the fifherman. ? The grandees and cour- 
tiers eagerly built houfes around it, and'a 
little city foon arofe: ‘It contairis at! pre- 
fent near a thoufand families, and has pre- 
ferved its name of Alcaffar- Quiber sothat 
is to fay, grand palace, to diftinguith it 
from! Alcaffar: Séguer;t or “little palace, 
which this Prince:alfo: built) on: the: fea 
fhore of the wien of nes AU 
JET RS ENS CURE AUTO L'ROT) PAT ET Gui 
1 Ale Quito was. mb nt the 
Portuguefe i in 1403; but, the Moors com- 
ing to its relief, ne were forced to:1 te- 
ounce the attempt. ©) tak gorbaaods 
Hetibal! car cow ansbinaig Seb Subnet $ 
Je “Exclutive of thefe ur: inland” ‘cities, 
PS Ges there 
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there are .fomé. other towns toward the 
fouth, which. lie out. of the way, .and 
the :fituations of which. remain undetér- 
mien lsd bi: vane vehi cest | 


Py ¥ 
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hs Oh far side, of the kingdom of Fez, 
in the province of Shaus, orChaus, near the 


river, Mulluvia, is.a walled, town,,,called 


Dubudu, on a height, furrounded by fertile 
yallies. This town, fuppofed to have been 
built by the: ancient. Africans, Was ai con- 


-fiderable place. in the fixteenth century, 
when, the race of Merini reigned at Fez. 
At. prefent. it contains. few inhabitants, 


though it, hasia garrifon.and.a confidential 


4 GAY dé to ens the Apna bia et] 


Ho. F CZ, ker i DA RE Py Rif 
funds the. caftle of Tefa, pleafantly fitu- 
ated,. and furrounded, by.:charming wales. 
This was formerly a, populous town, but 
now, like the preceding, contains few/in- 
habitants, with a governor, and fome fol: 
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sala of. of the provinces are: Walled: sil 

Hes “tube artillery, {in which the Bafhaws — 
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and Governors’ live, ‘and many more, 
wholly ‘uninhabited, ‘and falling’ to ruin, 
‘That ‘of Mediona, in the province of T'em- 
fena, two days journey from Sallee, is in- 
habited by fome Moors and Jewifh fami- 
lies, where they fabricate Haiks and coarfe 
sear pets.. Another has been built at fome 
‘diftance to curb the mountaineers of bri 
os Mo often Press the comes 
ea of re aah denied: fol ite 
mo the refiftance it might be able to 
make, and the labour beftowed'on! it, “is 
the caftle of Bulahuan, in the province of 
Duquella, on the banks of the Morbeya, 
This caîtle ftands in a wild ‘and barren 
fpot, on the fummit of a commanding 
‘eminence more: ‘than’ two ‘hundred feet. 
high; forming a ‘pyramid, the” angles of 
which are rounded, while a large river runs 
‘beneath, that, from its depth “and: rapi- 
ass piges ap Seal of > Harroh © al Le WO ae 
This Cage Was. 5 built at che clove | a ae 
thirteenth century by Muley Abdulmo- 
men, firft kingof the race of the Moähe- 
en s-but Muley Abdallah, fon of Muley 
G4: Ifhmael, 


Ifhmael, tuade lage additions ; and, during 
the different revolutions that difturbed his 
‘rein, he was here often befieged by the re- 
2: volted Moors ‘of the northern provinces. 
“This Prince had fubter:anean paflages dug 
‘at-a'great expence to procure water from 
“the river; but as he could not fecure. his 
water-carriers from the fire ofthe mufketry, 
“he built conduits; “which brought the: ‘wa- 
ters from the neighbouring mountains ; and 
the ruins of which are fill: vifible: on the 
road from Bulahuan to Morocco. : | 
I lodged in this caftle, in 1785 fp of 
the vette? of fome: negroes, to: whom 
the keeping.» of it was entrufted.. ‘The 
‘apartments are long and high: "The pro- 
::1fpe& from the ‘terraces’ lofes: itfelf on the 
ecimmente » plains of Duquella,) “which-are 
conty feen with pléafare when covered with 
°c préenvberbage!s" for a day” s Journey may be 4 
‘gone without fight of a fingle tree. Near 
» the caftléis a village, and another. before 
br paffing the river ; each of which contains 


abbüt two. huhdred' houfes,! or! thatched 


huts, ‘being piles ‘of rough-hewn’ ftone 
‘without mortar. ‘Both thefé villages, i ie À 
y fe + 7) habitedess 
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~ habited by Moors, are exempt from taxes, 
but are obliged to give the neceflary affift- 
“ance incrofliny the river. ‘The lonely fitu- 
ation of this cattle, naked and expofed: to 
“every wind that blows, and the barrennefs 
of the fandy ‘valley in which it ftands;in- 
{pire a kind of gloomy horror. But, on 
‘the contrary, with equal pleafure and afto- 
-nifhment, well-cultivated gardens are feen 
“below, on the banks of the river, with their 
EI orchards’ and’ vineyards. © Each garden 
contains a windlafs and/a. bicker Hetellary 

to wei it Vo water. da | 
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dns 4 ener ss bébé i like bars who 
Rive no idea of the arts, we are taught to 
diftinguith, ‘with more> precifion, the: dif- 
‘1 tance there is ‘between nations; ‘and- the 
siipower-which'neceffity has in awakening 
di the inventive faculties: of man. ‘The paf- 
| fage over. the river i is another proof to the 
fame effe@ The only ferry boatisa raft, 
»compofed, for the occafion, of reeds, to 
which fkins full of wind are tied) with 
bs sa made from the palm! leaf. ‘This is 
“füftained » by feveral Moors;: who, fwim- 
are guidé and fapporti it by their fhoul- 
ders, 


[ % 1 

ders, though the rapidity of the current is 
fuch as to drive it down the ftream .a mile 
in an inftant *.’ On this crazy raft travel- 
Jers: and: their effects are tranfported, The 

mules fwim acrofs, driven by the muletéers, 
In September 1781, the watersibeing low, 
becaufe of the heats, I forded: this rapid 
river 5 athing which had not happened:be be- 
dote ge Bras PERTE sens ahol)othd 


T be mn retoË ét edad the lice. 
beyal above Bulahuan, where the ftream 
is’ lefs' rapid, ona’ kind “of temporary 
bridge. It is formed of two thick ofier 
pot) au fattened’ to lange piles on each 
bank of the’ river. - Thefe cables are 
formed into a’ kind - of hurdle by crofs 
‘flakes paffed through them of about five 
“feet: long, : and over which fodsy fix inchés 
thick, are laid. “This bridge, in confequende 
of its own weight, refts, and is fupported 
‘by the current in the middle’s! it has indeed 


* We e FER in Le. that, during the fécond | Punic war, 
pei Hannibal went from Spain te Italy, : a part 0 of his army 
paffed the Rhone, the Ticinus, ‘and the Po,” oi? ‘goat fkins 

filled mt wind 
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butrlittle to'bear, the Rp not FFE | 
witha numerous trunb ji avi 0 Ju 

7 hain ill to SUR of: ie nila Don of 
Tafilet, of which I can give novery accurate 
idea, Europeans not being fuffered | to-pafs 
through it. T'afilet extends along the çaft 
fidetof Mount Atlas; its, habitations confit 
butof fome fifteen hundred fcattered. houfes, 
feveral of which have a tower for defence, 
and! each ftanding amidft an enclofuré of 
gardens, cultivated . grounds, sand. palm- 
tree plantations ;. the whole forming a Va 

riegated and pleafant, country, interfected 
_ by many rivers and rivulets defcending from 
the eaft of Mount Atlas, and. which ferve 
to water their Jands. ‘Their dates, which 
are very fmall, but very.excellent, confti- 
-tute the wealth. of, and. are, food for,,the — 
r people, who even givethem to, their horfes. 
By:a ancient cuftom, perhaps,. for it is con- 
trary to the precepts of | the Coran, brandy 
is made in Tafilet of dates, which is ex- 
eeedingly ftrong, and drank fo immode- 
‘tately, by the Sharifs, that x wine produces 
Ro € effet on, them whatever, | vi sees ag TE 
> | Gi = rian boll 
Tafilet 
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Taflet is the abode of a race of the Sia- 
rifs, the moft of which are poor.’ “They 
employ themfelves in their grounds and 
gardens, and, being always divided among 
themfelves, the fpirit of pillage in Li 
arms the ftrong againft the weak. The 
town of Tafilet, after which the kingdom 
was named under the Sharifs of the reg 
ing houfe, i is not an ancient ‘city: The 
name comes from the word Fileli, for fo the 
inhabitants of thefe countries are called, 
as are the fus and carpets which 4 are ‘there 
manufactured, ‘In the fame territor ry is the 
town aa ‘Sugulmeifa, which : appears to have 
been known | to the Romans. * ‘Leo A fri- 
canus fays it was ancientlÿ called Meffa, 
that i is to fay, victory § ‘and that a Roman 
ge neral, having there followed and vari: 
quifhed t the Numidians, teftored ‘the t town, 
and gave it the name of. Sigillummeftie, of 


the teal of widory 5 ; whence comes Sugul- 
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Of the Climate and Soil of the Eire ÿ 
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| -HE ‘climate ph the Empire. of Mo- 
rocco. is. 1n general fufficiently, temperate, 


healthy, and not fo, hot i its” fituation 


he | APES 


might lead us to fuppofe, - Th he chain « of 
mountains which form pa on, the. eat 
tern, fide, defends it from the. caf winds, 
that, would fcorch, UP; the earth, were 
they. Areqnent. Bian he fummit of thefe 
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heats. of us The D on the. a 
fide, which extends along the coaft from. 
north to. fouth, alfo. refrefhes. the. land 
with ‘regular breezes, that feldom vaty, : 
according to their deplons.. hve a. dif- 
2 Ae DE Hn : 
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diftance from the fea, within land, thé 
heat is fo. great, that the rivulets become 
dry in fummeér; but, as in’ hot countries 
dews are ore the tights 48 are there al- 
tn dor : ni de 

“The rains are tolerably. regular à in wins 
ter, in the climate of Morocco, and ate 
even abundant; though the 'atmofphere’ is 
not loaded with clouds as in’ northern tatil | 
tudes): Thofe ‘rains which fall byintérvals 
are favourable to thé éarth, and increafe 
its fecundity. ‘In January the country is 
covered with verdure; and enamelled with 
flowers: Barley is cut in March, but the 
wheat harveft is in June: 2’ AN frilits aré 
early 1 in'this climate ; ‘in forward years the 
vintage is over in the beginniiig’ Of Septem | 
Her): and T have eat grapes, tolerably” pe, 
où the thirtieth of. May; : Riche iar was an 
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co gt svaol yans darts: yates 
nk ry EE A oftt DEE bit 
RO tiv peser here is ‘more? ns 
folie: and Jef variation ‘in “hot than in 
northern climates, the firft are nevertheless 
ve expofed tothe intémperahce of “weather? 
too: Sic bt often imipede'the harvey 
thoi and 
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and drowth has, {till greater, inconveniss 
ences, for, it enfures, the propagation of, 

locufts. Thefe. fatal. infe&s, which. have, 
fo often laid defolate hot countries, fomes, 
times commit the moft dreadful: ravages 
in the empire of Morocco. They come 
from the fouth, Apread.. themfelves over 
the lands, and. increafé-to’ infinity, when: 
the. rains of {pring are not, fufficiently 
heavy. to deftroy the eggs they, depofit om . 
the earth. The large locufts,, which are — 
near. three inches long, are not-the moft 
deftrudtive ; as they fly, they yield to ‘the 
current of. wind, which hurries them into 
the fea, or into fandy deferts, where they: 
perith. with; hunger or fatigues The young 
locufts, that. cannot fly,..are. the. moft 
TUINOUS 3 they. are about fifteen lines: it 
| length, and the thicknefs. of a goofe-quill 5) 
| they. creep over, the country i in fuch multi- 
tudes, that they leave not a blade of grafs 
behind ; and the noife of their feeding an~ 
nounces, their approach. at fome diftance. 
The. devaftations. of locufts: increafe the 
price of. provifions, : and often occafion; fax 
mines. puget Moors find a, kind:of.com- 
ASAE La making food of thefe infects y 
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prodigious quantities are brought to market 
falted and dried like red herrings: They 
have an oily and rancid tafte, which habit 
only can render agreeable; they are eat 
here, however, with pleafure, 

a / 

The winters in Morocco are not fevere, 
nor is there an abfolute need of fire. In 
the coldeft weather the thermometer {el- 
dom finks to more than five degrees above 
the freezing point;,.and, during a long 
refidence,. I. never faw it lower than to 
two degrees and an half; The inequality 
of climate felt, at Paris is not found here ; 
in the former there is, fometimes a vari- 
ation of twenty-four degrees in twenty= 
four hours. ./This Had a of variation, at 
Sallee, on. the. weftern. coaft, is the exact 
difference between. winter and fummer. 
The longeft days i in Morocco are not more | 
than fourteen hours, and the fhorteft con. 
fequently not lefs than,ten..; | 1, 
+ Fhe foil of Morocco:is exceedingly. fers", 
tile; the land, light and fandy on the wef- 
tern coaft, contains in itfelf {alts fufficient 
to make itfruitful. ‘To thefe falts, and.to 
the 
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the abundant’ dews, muft we attribute’ a 
humidity almoft corrofive, which, with 
out making any fenfible impreffion on bo-! 
diés, quickly covers with rutt, iron, fteel, 
metals, and even the keys and fciflors car- 
ried in.the pocket; an effect never pro- 
duced in northern latitudes. The foil is 
moft fruitful in the inland provinces. On 
the weltern coaft it is in general light and 
ftony, and is better adapted to the vine 
_and olive than the culture of wheat. They 
annually burn, before the September rains, ! 
the ftubble, which is left rather long; 
and this and the dung of cattle, every day 
turned to pafture, fotin the fole manure’ 
the land receives... The foil requires but 
little labour, and the plowing is fo light 
that the furrows’ are fearcely fix inches 
deep; for which reafon we’ perceive, in 
-fome provinces; wooden plough- -fhares are 
ufed for cheapnefs. It is no doubt a law 
of nature that, in hot climates, where men 
are little inclined to induftry, there neiny 
fhould he leaft Dan | 
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Fruits Productions ane Mines. 


chee Empire of Morocco might ye 
ply itfelf with all néceffaries, as well from 
the abundance and nature of its products 
as from the few natural or artificial wants 
of the Moors, occafioned by climate or 
education. Its wealth confifts in the fruit- 
fulnefs of its foil; its corn, fruits, flocks, 
OO orale gums, and wax, would not only 
 fupply its neceffities, but yield a faperflux, 
which might become an. objet of i im- 
menfe trade and barter with other nations. 
Such numerous exports might return an | 
inexhauftible treafure, were its govern 
ment fixed and fecure, and did fubjects 
enjoy the fruits of their labour and their 
property in feta | 


The increafe of corn in Morocco is often 
as fixty to one, and thirty is held to be but. 
an indifferent. harveft. ‘The exportation 


of 
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of this corn is S Burdened by the laws; and 
by the prejudices of an intolerant religion, 
which permit them not to fell their fuper- | 
abundance to infidels, ‘The property of 
land is befide entirely precarious, fo that 
each individual grows little more than fuf- 
ficient for his own wants. Hence it hap- 
pens, when the harveft fails, from the ra- 
vages of locufts, or the intemperance of 
_ feafons, thefe people are expofed to mifery, 
fuch as Europeans have no conception of; 
who enjoy a ftable adminiftration, which: 
obviates and provides for all their wants. 
They alfo have interefted conveniences 
and motives, and that confidence which 
is founded on the faith of civilized na- 
tions. They have the obligation of re- 
ciprocally aiding each other’s wants on ur- 
gent Are and rendering the moft 
prompt and active fuccour ; ; all hich can- 
not exift under governments fo ftrangely 
arbitrary as that of Morocco, where every. 
thing is fubordinate to the caprice of the 
povercign, and the law of the.moment. 


The Moors, naturally indolent, AOS: Tite 
tle care of the culture of their fruits. 
Hi 2 Oranges, 
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Oranges, lemons, and thick-fkinned fr ine | 


the trees of which require little nurture, 
grow in the open fields, and there are very 
bes plantations of them found, which 
they take the trouble to water to increafe 
their produét. Their vines, which yield 


excellent grapes, are planted as far as the 


thirty- third degree, as in our fouthern pro- 
vinces, and are equally vigorous with ours. 
But at Morocco, where they yield a large 
and delicious grape, they are fupported by 


vine-poles five and fix feet above ground; 


and, as they are obligéd to be watered, 
the little wine made there is feldom pre- 
ferved. | 

Figs are very good in fome part of the 
“empire, ‘but toward the fouth they are 
{carceley ripe before they are full, of 
worms ; ‘the héats and night dews may, 


perhaps; contribute to this fpeedy decay. | 
Melons, for the fame reafon, are rarely eat- 


able; they have but a moment of matu- 
rity, which paffes fo rapidly that it is with 
difficulty feized. . Water melons are every 
where reared, and in fome provinces are 
excellent. ©: Apricots, beets and pears, are 

1 | in 
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in tolerable plenty in the neighbourhood of 
Fez and Mequinez, Hee water is lefs 
{carce, and the climate more temperate. 
But in the plain, which extends along the 
weftern coaft, thefe delicate fruits are very - 
indifferent, have lefs juice or tafte, and the 
peaches there do not ripen. 


The tree called Raquette in France, or 
the prickly pear, or the Barbary’ fig, is 
plentifully found in the Empire of Mo- 
rocco, and is planted round vineyards and 
gardens, becaufe that its thick and thorny 
leaves, which are wonderfully prolific, 
form impenetrable hedges, From thefe 
leaves a fruit is produced, covered with 
a thorny fkin, that muft be taken off 
with care, This fruit is mild, and full of 
very hard, fmall, kernels. The Spaniards 
Call it Toona, which leads us to fuppofe 
they received this plant from Tunis; and, 
as it may well have pañfled from Andalufia 
among the weftern Moors, the latter callit 
the Chriftian fig, while in Europe it is more 
Jolly called the inns fig, | 


The « olive is every where’ found. Mowe 
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the coaft, but particularly to the fouth. 
The trees are planted in rows, which form 
alleys the more agreeable becaufe the trees 
are large, round, and high in: proportion. 
They take care to water them, the better 
to preferve the fruit. Oul of olives might 


here be plentifully extracted, were taxation | 


fixed aud moderate; but, fuch has been the 
variation it has undergone, that, the culture 
of olives is fo neglected as farcely to pro- 
duce oil fufficient for internal confumption, 


In 1768 and 1769 there were near forty 


thoufand quintals of oil exported from Mo- 
godor and Santa-Cruz to Marfeilles, and 
ten years after it coft fifteen pence per 
pound. ‘Thus do the Vices of government 
expofe nations to dearth and famine, who 
live in the very. bofom of abundance. 


EF rom the province of Duquella, to the 
fouth of the empire, there are forefts of the 
Arga free, which i is thorny, irregular i in its 
form, and produces'a fpecies of almond eX- 


2 


ceédinglÿ hard, with a fkin as corrofive as 


that of w all-nuts. Its fruit confifts of two. 


almonds, rough and bitter, from which an 
oil 1s HEuA LA very excellent for frying. 
In 
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In order to ufe this oil, it muft be purified 
by fire, and fetin a flame, which muft be . 
fuffered to die away of itfelf; the mott 
greafy and corrofive particles are con- 
fumed, and its acrid qualities are thus 
wholly deftroyed. When the Moors ga- 
ther thefe fruits, they bring their goats 
under the trees, and, as the fruit falls, the 
animals carefully nibble off the fkins, and 
then Brodit feed. | 


In the fame province alfo is s found the 
tree which produces gum Sandarac ; alfo 
that which yields the tranfparent gum; 
but the latter is moft productive, and affords 
the beft gum, the farther we proceed fouth- 
ward, where the heat and night dews may, 
perhaps, render the vegetable fecretion 
mote pure and copious. oe 


cs the enc Suz, between the 
twenty-fifth. and thirtieth degrees, the in- 
habitants have an almond harveft, which 
varies , little, becaufe of the mildnefs of 
-the climate ;. but the fruit is {mall, for 
which reafon. they take litttle care of the 
trees, and they Gegenerate with time. 
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The palm tree is common in the Sout heen 
provinces of Morocco; but dates ripen 
there with difficulty, and few are good, ex= 
cept in the province of Suz, and toward 
Tafilet, where they are ftill better, becaufe 
of its diftance from the fea. : | 
On the coaft of Sallee and Mamora 
there are forefts of Oak, which produce 
acorns near two inches long. ‘They tafte 
like chefnuts, and are eat raw and roafted. 
This fruit is called Bellote, and is fent to 
‘Cadiz, where the Spanifh ladies hold it in 
great eftimation. 


The empire of Morocco: alfo produces 
“much wax ; but, fince it has been fubjeéted 
by the Emperor to the payment of addi- 
tional duties, the country people have very 
much negleéted the care of their hives. > 


Salt abounds in the empire, and in fome 
places on the coaft requires only the trouble 
of gathering. Independent of the falt- -pits, 
formed ‘by the evaporation of the foft wa- 
‘ter, there are-pits and lakes inthe country 
whence great quantities are obtained. It is 

carried 
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carried even as far as Tombut, whence it 
pañfes to the interior parts of Africa. 


The Moors cultivate their lands only in 
proportion to their wants ; hence two 
thirds of the empire, at leaft, lie wate. 
Here the Doum, that is, the fan, or wild 
palm tree, grows in abundance, and from 
which thefe people, when neceflity renders 
them induftrious, find great advantage. 
The fhepherds, mule drivers, camel dri- 
vers, and travellers, gather the leaves, of 

“which they make mats, fringes, bafkets, 
hats, fhooaris, or large wallets to carry. 
corn, twine, ropes, girths, and covers for. 
their pack-faddles,. © This plant, with 

: which alfo they heat their ovens, produces 

a mild and refinous fruit, -that ripens in 

» September and Oétober.. ;: It isin form like 

the raïfin.. Coñtains-a-kernel, and is aftrin- 
gent, and very proper to temper and coun- 
-tera&t the effets of the watery and laxative 
-fruits, of which thefe people in fummer 

.-make an immoderate ufe: That: Power, 
-swhich is ever provident for. all, has fpread 
PR wild Li over séheir deferts to sea y 
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we us PRES à people {o poor. 


Unacquainted with the fources of 
wealth of which their anceftors were 
poflefied, the Miors pretend there are 
gold and filver mines in the empire, which 
the Emperors will not permit to be 
worked, left their fubjeéts fhould thus find 
means to thake off their yoke. It is not 
improbable but that the mountains of Atlas 
may contain unexplored riches ; ; but there 
is no good proof that they have ever yielded 
gold and filver. ‘There are. known iron 
mines in the fouth, but the working of 
them has been found fo expenfive that the 
natives would rather ufe imported iron, 
notwithftanding the heavy duty it pays, by 
which its price isdoubled. ‘There are cop- 
per mines in the neighbourhood of Santa 
Cruz, which are not only fufficient for the 
fmall confumption of the empire, where 
copper is little ufed, but are alfo an object 
of exportation, and would become much 
more fo, were the duties lefs immoderate. 
Taxation eyery where impofes fhackles, de- 
ftructive 


ae À. 
ftrutive to the induftry of man, and the 
profperity of nations. — 


After having feen cay the true riches of . 
the Empire of Morocco confift in the abun- 
dance of neceffary products, and the igno- 
rance the inhabitants have of artificial 
wants, it will bea fubject worthy curiofity 
to enquire whence came the gold and filver 
which the Moors accumulated in former 
ages ; and what was the fource of thofe 
treafures, the remainder of which the Sha- 
rifs, after the fifteenth century, diffipated, 
and which Pe dwindled to annihila- 
tion. 


‘Time has thrown this enquiry into fuch 
obfcurity as to difable us from finding po- 
fitive proofs; yet fuffer me to hazard a few 
conjectures, that feem founded in proba- 
bility, 
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Concerning the Commerce of the Moors in 
: former Times, | 


War connection there anciently 
was between the Moors who border on 
Africa, and the more interior nations, We 
can only conjecture. It feems probable 
that the Carthaginians, who were the moft 
induftrious and enlightened people that 
À have governed in Africa, as ardent in ac- 
quiring riches as in extending their power, 
were the firft who, after having formed fet- 
tlements on their borders to increafe com- 
munication, muft have eftablifhed caravans 
to exchange their produéts for the gold, 
and produétions, of interior Africa This 
communication feems to be proved by the 
elephants, which were that way obtained, 
and with much greater eafe than at prefent, 
and which formidable animals conftituted 
in thofe ages the ftrength of armies. It 
may be their wilderneffes were lefs defert, 


and 
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and that they were watered by more. 
ftreams, the courfe of which have, perhaps, 
been turned by time, or other caufes. - If 
this be fo, the tribes, that approach their 
- borders, may now have been driven to a 
much greater diftance from each other by 
thefe deferts, their burning fands, and the 
want of fubfiftence, which would no lon- 
ger permit their being traverfed with their 
former facility. 


Independent of fuch natural effe@s, the 
confequence of thofe revolutions to which 
time daily fubjects the earth, the changes 
that the minds and manners of men are 
likewife liable to mutt neceflarily have ins 
fluenced their intercourfe with each other, 
and. the commerce of nations. i The pro- 
grefs which navigation. made, i in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, mutt. have 
affected the commerce of Africa, and have 
et attracted it from the centre, to- 
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pi the sha ahs and Apt theF Beth, 
Portuguefe, Dutch, and Englith, each emu- 
jative of the other, : have. faceeflively 
formed eftablithments, rt ; 
| The 
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The great tivers of Africa, which empty | 
themfelves in thefe feas, united its utmoft 
boundaries, and the ports of Europe then 
received* gold duft, ivory, ambergreafe, 
Guinea pepper, and other productions, of 
inland Africa; the exclufive enjoyment of 
which had, till then, been confined to 
the bordering nations, and were to them 
become obje&s of luxury. ‘The firft fuc- 
cefs of this difcovery excited the ambition 
of Europe, which did not then forefee thofe 
divifions and ills that would thence refult, 
The negroes, however, at the fight of our 
thips, had a foreboding of their deftiny 3 
they durft not enter, fearing the white 
men, whom, till then, they had utterly 
unknown ; they imagined they beheld their 
mafters, and not their friends ; “but the in) 
finuating affability of the Normans, and 


# We read, in La Martiniere, that the frit expéditions 
were undertaken to the coaft of Guinea in 1364 by the ad- 
venturers of Dieppe, who, at that time, had the utmoft fuc: 
cefs till the year 1410, when the civil wats of France brought 
this rifing, commerce into neglett, The Portuguefe, then . 
matters of the Cape de Verd wae che. formed fettlements on 
the Gold coaft. 


the 
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the trifling prefents they beftowed, i, gated 


their confidence. 


Wretched nations, how might you ful. 
pe&, how might you dread thefe demons 
ftrations of friendfhip, and the toys with 
which your ignorance was dazzled, were 
the pledges of approaching flavery !° 
Scarcely was the new world difcovered be- 
fore it was depopulated by the falfe and 
ferocious politics of its conquerors. Nes 
groes were tranfported thither in the begins 
ning of the fixteenth century, and the enu= 
meration of all thofe who, from that 
time to this, have there been held in fla- 
very, is indeed fearful. It feems poffible 
that we muft one day carry back the ‘re- 
mains of thefe nations to repeople the de- 
ferts.of Africa, when theavarice of Euro- 
peans fhall have made them wholly defo- 
Yate. I muft intreat pardon for thefe re- 
fietions; they have led me fomewhat 
from my re 


_ After the deftruction of pre si 
Rome, the Moors, having had no com 
mercial intercourfe with Europe till 40e 

gory | | ward 
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wards the fourteenth century;>mutt, haves 
confined their trade to the more central nas’ 
tions of Africa, with whom: they :refpecs~ 
tively interchanged their products... Theres 
they probably. vended their merchandife of: 
woollen ftuffs; fheep fkins*, cloth,: corn, 
i and dried fiultssncioo £ s¥re prog 
lo sum i? -HMrIINOS. 451 ReyOg 
“fn rie for inte which*were pfo2’ 
duced by labour only,and: the confumption" 
of which was, perhaps, very great, they ob+* 
tained gold duft, ivory, Guinea pepper; and 
flavés.' Such, it appears to me, muft have 
beén the firit fource of the wealth of the 
‘Empire of Morocco. * "art tie. Moots on thé: 
confines of Africa might {till poflefs nearlÿ 
the fame réfources, had they thé fame fai 
cility of ‘communicat ion.” Thofe of Mo: 
TOCCO, 1 whofe fit tuation 1 moft central, have, 
perhaps, profited the Teaft by them during 
the three laft centuries, either by the fre- 
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a Sheep fkins, unfheared, ferve as mattrèfles,: arid. to. fit on 
among { thefe people ; and we may obferve that, in the intes 
rior parts of Africa, the fheep have hair ‘inflead” of oct, 
While the men have wool inftead of hair‘on their heads. :) 
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quenty of revolutions which they empire 
has undergone, or becaufe their defpotic 
government has fo entirely fhackled trade 
and induftry. The {mall degtee of barter 
which the people ftill maintain with 
_ Tombut, and the countries nearer to the 
“Niger, give a colour of truth to my 
conjectures concerning the commerce of 
thefe mations in ancient times, and of 
_ which the modern Moors have no remem- 
brance, 


. The inhabitants of Tanis and Tripoli, 
who have a different kind of government, 
gain more advantage by their intercourfe 
with the people bordering on the Niger. 
They alfo occafionally make voyages into. 
Egypt, to Afia, and Conftantinople, whi- 
ther they carry negroes, male and female; 
while the Moors of Morocco fcarcely 
obtain flaves fufficient for their own fer- 
vice. 


From thefe, or fimilar fuppofitions, we 
may obtain fome ideas concerning the ori- 
ginal fource of the great wealth formerly 

Vou. I, I : found 
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found'among the Moors. We fhall fee, in 
a future chapter, what is the prefent com- 
mercial intercourfe between the empire of 
Morocco and the nations of Europe. 
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of. the Inbabitants of Morocco 1s 


Tue inhabitants of the Empire of Mo- 
rocco, known by the name of Moors, are 
a mixture of Arabian and African -nations, 
formed into tribes; with the origin of 
whom we are but imperfectly dre 
Thefe tribes, each ftrangers to the other, 
and ever divided by traditional . hatred or 
prejudice, feldom mingle *. It fcems pro- 
bable that moft of the cafis, who occupy 
the provinces of Morocco, have been re- 
pulfed- from the eaftern to the weftern 
Africa, during thofe different revolutions 
by which this part of the world has 
been agitated ; that they have followed the. 
ftändard of their chiefs, whofe names they 


z Some have imagined they perceived among. thefe peo- 
“ple, notwithftanding the intervention of ages, thofe family 
‘averfions which were remarkable among the people of ¢ 
Canaan, to whom the Moors appear to have owed their ki 

origin. 
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have preferved ; and that by thefe they, as 
well as the countries they inhabit, are dif- 
tinguifhed. At prefent thefe tribes are 
called Cafiles, or Cabiles, from the Arabic 
word Kobeïla ; and they are fo numerous 
that it is impoffible to have a knowledge of 
them all. In the northern’ provinces are 
enumerated Beni-Garir, Beni-Guernid, Beni- 
| Manfor, Beni-Oriegan, Beni-Chelid, Beni- 
~ Fufeph, Beni-Zaruol, Beni-Raxin, Beni-Ge- 
bara, Beni-Bufeibet, Beni-Gualid, Beni-Ye- 
der, Beni-Gueiaghel, Beni-Guafeval, Beni- 
Guamud, &c. ; toward the eaft are, Beni- 
© Sgyd, Beni-Teufin, Beni-Tefetin, Beni-Buba- 
lel, Beni-Telid, Bem-Soffian, Beni-Becil, Be- 
ni-Zequer, &c.; and ftill farther to the 
fouth, thofe of Beni-Fonfecara, Beni-Aros, 

Beni-Haffen, Beni-Mager, Beni-Bafil, Beni- 
Seba, with an infinite number of others *. 

The people who depend on Algiers, Tu- 
nis, and Tripoli, are in like manner’ ys 


sib “We mutt chiding that the word Ben, that À is to ty, 
VA Son, : is ufually employed to fignify family defcendants ; 

thus, Besi-Haffen and Beni-Fufeph confequently fignify the 
children, or : défcendants, of Haffen, and of Jofeph.. The 
Moors, as a more extenfive generic term, call men Ben- 
ÆAdem ; that is, the defcendants c or fons of Adam. 
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vided into an infinite number of thefe 


tribes, who all are fo ancient that they 
-theméelves have not the leaft idea of: their 
origin. | 


We fhould divide the différent tribes 
-that people this empire into two principal 
claffes, that is to fay, the Brebes and the 
Moors. I hall not dwell upon the figni- 


fication of the name Brebes, which the 


mountaineers have acquired and pre- 
ferved conjectures only can be formedon 


the fubje&, the incertitude concerning the 


origin of thefe people, and the epocha. of 


their ‘i ederee he prises 


af yy 
© 2er 4, 


The Bichon as well as ici Mister no 
_. doubt, adoptedthe Mahometan religion, ana- 


_*logous as it was to their manners and chief 
- euftoms, on the firft invafion of the Arabs; 
- but they are ignorant, and little faithful to 


its precepts, except to that which infpires 
them with a hatred for other religions. 
. Mahometanifm has not éffaced the ancient 
“ habits and prejudices of thefe. people, for 
ot Tee eat {wine’s flefh, and, in thofe ‘places 
~ where there are vineyards, d drink wine; ‘and 
vs 1% . . good 
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gooilreafon whys fay they. welmake it Out! 
felvess 1 Inthe: foutherm parts, of Mount: 
Atlas they put it into earthen jars the bete! 
ter to! preferve: i it, and: into: barrels made: — 
from the trunks of hollow trees, the but- 
ends of which they {preadioverwith pitch, 
keep itm caverns, and even in; water. om 
the province of Rif,: toward» the noxths 
they give it-a flight boiling, whichade+ 
-privesiit of its fumes, and makes, it lefs | 
intoxicating; they, perhaps, alfo think, 
that this renders it pela to the {pirit, of 
the Konan, -ranires eis Lou eels 
ipiiaepuGlodplbad’ siti wet e dane 

., Buriedsi in their. PE valet i sche. /Brebes, _ 
maintain «their »oreferitment i oagainft the 
Moorsavhom; confoundingthemiwiththe 
Arabs, they regardias ulurpers..Inithefe 
afylums they, contraét a ferocity of charaç- 
ter: and ftrength, of, body, which, render 
‘them more’ proper for wan and:labour thats 
the Moors of the plainan, general are.gct ti 
independence they, profefs irhpartsimore.of 
.charagterito their countenance 5). Hpsatpin 
necefia lary to have, lived: long:.among) thet 
-nattions:to,perceive. the) difference. . Sub- 
jet the Ep sf Morocco eae 
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ligidus»prejudices, they fhake off his autho- 
rity whenever they think proper, and, in: 
trénched as they are in their mountains, to 
attack and vanquith them are difficult. 


_: The Brebes have a language of their 
own, and never marry but among each 
other. . They have tribes or Cafiles among 
them who are exceedingly powerful, both 
by their -number and courage. . : Such are 
thofe of Gomera on the borders of Rif, of 
Gayroan towatd Fez, of Timoor extending 
along | mount Atlas ::from : Mequinez to 
_ Tedla, of Shavoyafrom Tedla to Duquella, 
and of Mi/bboya from: Morocco to the-fouth. 
The Emperor of Morocco keeps’ the chil- 
dren of |the chiefs. of. thefe tribes -at court 
as nent for their. fidelity. i yond Last ; 
“de lui ep SE riad anor 
The eahian spires no-diftinétion af seen ; 
they are always clothed in woolen like the 
Moors; ) and, though -they inhabit? the 
mountains, feldom: wear caps. »» ‘Thefe 
mountaineers, ias-well as, their. wivesy have 
exceedingly fine 'teeth,. and: fhew figns. of 
vigour, : which diftinguith them frém'the | 
other tribes. It is common for them to 
| T4 hunt — 


{ co À 


huntdionsänid-tigers, andthe-very roel’ 
have à cuftom of decorating their children 
witha tiger’s claw, or the remnant of a 
_Hon’s hide on the head,, thinking thatoby 
| this means they acquire ftrength and cou- 
rage: ‘The fame kind of {uperftition, | no 
_ doubt;! occafions young wives to give their — 
hufbands thefe fort of ‘amulets, "The 
‘Brebes andthe Shellu having a language 
‘common to themielves, and unknown! ‘to 
thé Moors, muft both have had the fame 
origin; notwithttanding the differéncethere 
sir their mode of life. : The Shellu live 
‘on the frontiers of the empire: toward the 
fouth ;-their'population is by no: tc 
great as that of the Brebes, (nor are-they4o 
‘ferocious ; they:do not marry-with other 
otribes 3: and; though théÿ practife many fa- 
-perftitious ‘rites; they: are: faithful obfer- 
-Wers of their religion.» iniieqn) 01 Bstiaiog 
to Wasnt bre + étmoindtnnons S¥érls A6 sé 
b niAifsridliéBtelss. who dre. confiderably 
> populous, I fhall fpeak‘of the, Moors the 
:greateft: number of whom aferextended 
over the country, and the: ren emainde bia 7 
habit the cities. Way RP ee 
io tgdwremo} oi e160 ort Yo esas? vd rhe | 
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»o'Phe:former; that isyothe> Moors of the 
country, “live in tents;/and have frefh ent 
«eampments every’ year ta give reft to: the 
and, and obtain freth pafturage ; but they 
are not allowed: to remove,-without having 
firft informed their governor.’ Likethean- 
seient-Arabs, theyare entirely addicted tola 
ceotiatry life. ‘Their encampments, which 
they*call Douhars, compofed of numerotis 
_«tents, forma crefcent, fomewhat narrowed 
‘toward the-énd;:or elfe are:erected in two 
parallel lines ; and their flocks and herds re~ 
turning from! pafture ocehpy: the centre. 
‘They fometimes:clofe theentrance of the 
Douhars with thorn faggots; ‘but fet aio 
“other guards than @riumber of dogs, which 
cbark .unceafingly ‘at they-approach> ofa 
-ftranger, ©’ Each Dotthar has its chief; who 
“is fubordinate tora fill! fuperior officer, ap- 

pointed to fuperintend.and govern a num- 

ber of thefe encampments ; and many of 
vthefe leffer <divifions .aré- again -reuñited 
eunder the government of a Bafhaw ;:fome 
bofrwhom have a thoufandsDouhats-undez 
| HA cs brie  wriustes edt rsvo 
| onto ont sided - 


+ afte tents of sé Moors are fomewhat of 


a conic 


| form, are feldom more than eighton 
ten feet high in the centre, and fromitwenty: 
to'five and twenty in length. Like thofe of. 
theiremoteft antiquity, their figure is that) 
_ ofa thip overfet, the keel of which isonly: 
fers :Thefe tents are made of twine, com: 
pofed.of goat’s. hair, camel's! wool, andthe 
leaves of the wild palm, fo that they. keep: 
out- water ; but, being. black, they Li 
wdilagrer abl siete ata AR tn views low. 
HA ALO, AG: UAT TT SD i death des LPM ag aa 
The. dns in camp: live. dates utmof 
fioidit and prefent a faithful. pi@ure: of 
the.earth’s inhabitants’ in. the firft ages. 
Education, the temperance of the climatey. 
and the. rigour.ofthe government, dimimith, 
the wants of thefe, people; who: findin their. 
own provinces, andithe milk seit gale 
their flocks): vevery;thitig nece fary | 
food and cloathing. Moke. id to 
ba efeveraly Wwives,:a renal 
amoug: people who-have ‘few: wants thaw | 
among thofe who; have agitée 
advantageous) to: œconomy, the» woman! 
having charge of all domeftic affairs. « Be- | 
neath their ill-fecured tents. they’are em- 
phoysth rer es ‘milking: ee ‘cows! to! fupply 
deck. their 


f ao | 
theiridaily;wants,sandy when the:milk isim 
abundance, they: make butter. , They. fort) 
and. fift their wheat and. barley, gather ve; 
getables, and daily grind flour with a»milb 
comrpofed. of two round ftones,. eighteen. 
inches, in diameter; in the upper one of 
which a handebis.fixed, while it, turns on, 
amaxle, which :projects, from, that beneaths! 
They, daily make: bread, which they. bake, 
well, or ill.) as. it happens, - between, two. 
earthern plates, and. very often on. the 
gtound heated adie AS cago soon 
AQ Ads Hat 16h end his axial Léent 

Their. common, food is. Cooscoofoo,: a 
a made. of: flours in. tbe form, of {mall - 
gtains,\.in) the manner, of ; Italian, pañtes. 
This Cooscoofoa they): drefs, by. the vapour; 
of, broth in:a round. dif, with. holes. like:ay 
colander, and thated is: fixed, in. the ketr) 
tle in) which. they. boil, their meat. The: 
| Cooscoofuo; contained in this deep plate, or! 
colander, is flowly foftened, and, prepared: 
by» the, vapour of. the broth, with which. 
PAF care to, rngifien jt omaha bs 
BSC HGUR Dilly ao gh ids Vi il 
Simple: as, this: food i iss, we is pee nourifh-, 

ings cand, alfo very agreeable, when thofe, 
sisi habie à 
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habitual’ prejudices cate> overcome -which 
eachnation has ‘for its’ own’ cuftems, ‘and 
Which’ cannot be eradicated but by an inter. 
courfe with other nations. The common 
‘people eat! their: Cooscoofoo with milk or 
‘butter indifferently ; but thofe more attheir 
“eafe, as the governors of provinces, or their 
Hewtenants; who live in the centre of ‘their 
‘ericampments,. have it dreffed by avrith 
-broth made with mutton, poultry, and: pi- 
‘s'éons; | or-hedge-hogs, + and mix és À 
dard with oftethobutters cow Sr do Bree 
wed droo non ne iw bas. eta ied? 
vocThef officers receive Sippel their 
“camps ‘with like! cordiality to that ‘with 
which theguefts of Jacob ahd Laban were 
received: They*kilba:theep\ on! their! ar- 
rival; which they immediately: “put to! the 
ofpity and, if they” have notia fpit ready, ia 
wooden de is made; when roafted by’ à . 
“very quick: fire, and ferved upiin a wooden 
- platter; their mutton looks and eats exceed- 
ingly well! T have often been’ prefent at 
_fimilar repatts, the fimplicity of which I 

xefpedted. | Timagined myfelf in a dream, 
«and! tranfported under the: tents of. the-Pe- 
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‘ofthe employment-of theavomen i as alfe 
toe prepare their wool, i{pin, «and. weave 
in looms hung lengthwaysin their tents *. 
‘Thefe iooms are formed by a lift.of an ell 
and a half long, to which the. thread 
tof the warp'are fixed atone. end; and atthe 
vothercon a roller of equal: dengths othe 
“weight of which, being fufpended,-keeps 
‘Hhietfted echt! ‘The threads of the warp 
_ -atefo hungias to be readily - interfied. 
-Inftead of :thuttles, the women »pafs othe 
thread of the woof through the avanpiwith 
their fingers, and with an iron comb, hav- 
ing a handle, prefs the woof to give a body 
‘to their cloth.),| Each piece, of about five 
oells long, lands an: vel anda half wide; as 
-called a haichsritirecéives néither: dreffing 
omilling nor dying; but: is’immediately fit 
for bufe soit aisothev.conftant Wdrefs: ofthe 

5 Moors*of ‘thes country; ns without feam, 
“andcincapable lof: varying according to:the 

amie ann ue ri ms wt 
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“the town weavers act Pike ours. Bach tt divi buys foun 


- Morfted'at the pin its secoding i his owa 
} fancye | 
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wafhed 3" the Moor’ on ap in it hy 
and night, and ‘this haick is'the ing t ino+ 
del. of the or op ‘of the ancients. °°” 
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Sor: def Mari gieat” anid eit 
anes ftuffs, without fhirts or drawers; 
linen among thefe nations being ani article 
of luxury known only to’ the’ court ‘and 
city. The wardrobe of à country Moor; 
who is in eafy circumftances, ‘confifts'in'# 
haick for fimmer, another for’ “winter, | % 
cape; ‘a'red cap, and’a ‘pair of flippers. TRE 
common people, both of country and town, 
wear a’ kind of tunic’ of white grey, of 
mixed woollen’ cloth, which defcends half 
way ‘down the leg, with large fleeves’ and 
a cape, much wt 3 ‘the refs’ of the 
Carthufian’ ‘flats!’ PAS TPQMIO I AO EUROS 

Ss iy Ci SOiwen elope mig GO} HOMMAG) 

misent mad wear 22 
a haick tied round their waïft the folds 6 
which; ‘covering the neck and med 
are faftencd by pe clafps. ope inery” 
of? which: the: country wore até mot 
defirows are’ large car-rinigs,” made i in hé 
fhaperof ‘as éfefcents" or filver “rigs, With 
“bracelets and rings for the final of the leg” 
oni} He: Need D + à 
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Thefe they wear, amidft,all'their le 
ments, lefs: from vanity. than becaufe they 
know not the ufe of drawers, or chefts,im, 
which to lay them up. : They ao wear 

necklaces. of. fmall-colouted. -glafs beads, 
or. clove: Brin, sitet on à Vase thread; 

| “fat Nd PRES PS A CET: tal 
| Befide A iat dahil Liss! Femme 
uy. women, tomake themfelves more beau: 
üful,. paint, the {kinvof their face, : hécks 
bofom, : and. almoft of their), whole body! 
with the forms of flowers and: ornamentze 
| Thefe imprefions are made, with models,» 
| in which are the points. of meedles thet; 
| flightly à rafe the fkin, under, which. a blue; 
colour is. inferted, ,OF gunpowder. pile 
rized, which is: never effaced, Tho cut: 
tom is exceedingly ancient, and, has bee 
common to numerous nations in Tartary, 
Afia, the fouthern parts of. Europes and, 
perhaps, overithe whole ati Its hote 
however, general to.all the. Moorifh pabety) 
the women of fome of. which. bear, omithe: 
forehead, or on the chi, a crofs im pearled, 
at the ! four ends, or elie the, fame, crofs as, 
‘if, pendent, from: a, chain, the “figure of) 
AR traced sound di neck, defcends to! 
He ry the 


the bofom. ‘Thefe tribes are probably de: 
fcendants of thofe who formerly werd 
fübjeëted to the Chriftians of Africa, and 
who, to avoid paying taxes like the Moors, 
thus ‘imprinted crofles upon their fkins 
that they might pafs for Chriftians This 
euftom, which originally might ferve to 
diftinguifh tribes by their religion, or from 
each other, afterward became a mode of 
decoration, that was habitually retained, 
after all remembrance of its eae was ef- 
faced *. FS 


‘The country Moors regard chain ‘wives 
lefs as companions than as flaves, deftined 
to: labour ; tilling the ground excepted, 
they have the care of every thing; and d 
may add, tothe difgrace of humanity, that | 
Ân certain poor parts women are feen with 
a mule, an afs, or fome other animal, draw- 
ing the plough: When the Moors re 
move their Douhars, or encampments; the 
men, all feated c on the de + in 4° circle, 


© # Thad the curiofity to make all poffible inquiries cons 
-eerning the cafts who follow this cuftom, and find they 
came originally from the neighbourhood of Tunis; which 
à circumftance feems to à Jar} my conjectures. : 
with 
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with their elbows on, their knees,.converfe 
together, while.the women:-take .down 
‘the tents, pack. up) the effegts, and.load 
their camels, or oxen; the old afterward 
carry bundles, . and Que young tl their chil- 
dren upon their backs. in blankets tied 
sound the .waift. In. the. fouthern parts 
the women are alfo obliged | to look. after 
the horfes, clean,, faddle, and bridle. them, 
while the hufband, always defpotic i in thefe 
climates, commands, and feems, only born 
to be obeyed, # boos 
The countty..women walk. unveiled ; 
their fkin is tanned, nor can they make ab- | 
folute pretenfions to beauty. . _In.: fome 
places, however, they paint, their. cheeks, 
and every; where. am their, “hair, their 
feet, and their, finger-ends, . with an. herb 
called henna, which produces a à. deep. faf- | 
fron, colour, This muft have been, an. an- 
cient cuftom among . the 1 nations, of. Afia. 
Abu-Beker ftained his eyebrows and beard 
of the fame colour, and he has been imi- 
tated by many of his fucceffors. A re- 
yverence, for religion might, have introduced 
“the cuftom, pins the women afterwards 
oy Vor. I eee ee te 
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made ornamental. It may; however; fee. 
more probable that ‘the cuftom of paint- 
ing? the ‘beard and hair, of plucking it Up 
by the roots, and fhaving the head in warm 
countriés, firft originated in cleanlinefs, for 
the fame reafon as combs. are ufed in thofe 

countries where the hair is worn. | ia 
| ams Shi HN 
The mar rage ceremonies a the Moors, 
| who live in tents, much refemble’ thofe of 
the cities; a defcription of which will be’ 
feen in its place. ‘The nuptials of the 
Douhar are in ‘general more gay and fplen- 
did, and they carefully invite pafling fran 
gers, that they may contribute. to the ex 
pence of theofeftival';° and in this ey se are 
more interefted than’ hrofpitable. | 

Miot ' vlesteol ago BUsiand ie creel 

| The tbl tie: “over een 
ufually confine their marriages’ ‘each within, 
itfelf,, feldom \intermarrying’ with! other ! 


tribes...) ‘They are always! embroiled’ by“ 


their prejudices, which defcend from genes 3 
ration to generation, or which, feebly Pis 
bering, awake if a camel happen to be loft,’ 


oron the eat: difpute concerning pafturage, ; 
or wells of water. Intermarriages among Lo 


i . thefe 
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thefe tribes, far from producing harmony, 
haveoften given birth to fcenes fo tragical, 
as farcely to be believed among other na- 
tions 3 fuch as men murdered by their 
wives, or women flaughtered by their huf- 
bands, to revenge national quarrels between | 
their different tribes. | 
Their children, however numerous, are 
no incumbrance to the parent, for, as foon 
as able, they are all put to work; they 
keep the flocks, carry wood, affift in tilling 
the ground, and gathering the harveft. In 
the evening, when they return from their 
day’s labour, all the children of the Dou- 
har affémble in a common tent, where the - 
Iman, whe himfelf can fcarcely fpell, 
teaches them to read fome leffons in the 
Koran, tranfcibed, on boards, and in- 
ftruéts them in. their religion by the light 
of a fire made of ftraw, under-wood, and 
cow-dung, dried in the fun. The heat 
is. moft felt in the inland parts of the coun- 
try; and there children, of both fexes, often — 


run naked till they are nine or ten ‘years 
old seri: Brat 1} x 
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4 There are no inns or afvi ums for travel« 
lers, except-in. thefe Douhars, which are 
{cattered.over.the country, and.always near 
fome rivulet or well. ; There. isa tent for 
the reception of thofe, travellers who. do 
not carry.any with them... Here they find 
poultry, milk, eggs, and. forage for. their 
horfes. |. Inftead of wood, they commonly 
| burn fun-dried cow dung, which, mings 
Jed. with. charcoal that. muft. be brought 
with them, makes a very ardent fire... The 
abundance.of ;falts found in, hot countries 
give this cow, dung a. body, ‘which it has 
not in. northern.climates*,} ‘There »is.a 
guard placed round the tents of travellers 
to prevent accidents, -efpecrally when they 
happen:to be Europeans, becaufe thatithe | 
opinion the Moors have of their riches 
might tempt their RAT FRS being, na- 
surely thievadhe roi back ew told Sa 
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“Pbk Due fae the: prefervation ft tras 
vanes on the road, âre well adapted. to the 
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* That of the month of May i is preferved in fome slag 
which, on ‘unpre} judiced examination, will be found to be a 
decoétion of herbs and flowers, when moft 3 in feafon ; 7 and 
an extract of this is given to fick people as a kind of tea. 
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chara@ter of the Moors; and their mode of 
living.’ The: Douhar is réfponfible for’ all 
thefts ‘committed in ‘its’ neighbourhood, or 
m fight of its’ encampment! 3 they are not | 
only obliged to’pay'the lofs, but the Em- 
pétor cer occafion to exa@ from them 
contributions proportioned to their riches*. 
re ‘Yo fotienthe: rigour of the law, the Dou- 
~ hars‘are accountable only for thefts com- 
mitted by day, and’ not for thof which: 
happen after fun-fet, they being not’ able 
_ to fee or prevent them. ‘Travellers there- 
fore only begin their: journies at fun-rife, 
| and EAU A reft pri re i. 
 ebliousid hep TR ots PeKFOT D mM 
ae T o: facilitate - anew ! hee FOIE bart 
market: held» every pes NE the 
BOUT. rials 10d: ON Gi Ke oi: edd LOUIS 
ye “Hittoty Os us, élan ‘when 
any perfon was found murdered, drowned, or! dead, by ‘any 
accident whatever, the neareft city was obliged to embalm 
the dead, and furnifh a magnificent funerals; This law, cha- 
ragtetiftic of the: religion of the Egyptians,, and their care 


of the dead, might alfo have a political retrofpect. to the 
Sty of travellers. 


+ This appears | to be a ‘wholefome. law i in any country; 
“andi is not ¢ ‘confined to ignorant c or és nations, fince i it 
is a well: known law of RES Te. 
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country, Friday excepted, which is thé 
day’ of prayer, in various quarters of, each 
province. Here the neighbouring Moors — 
aflemble to buy and fell cattle, corn, ve- 
getables, dried fruits, carpets, haicks, and 
all the produétions of theircountry. This 
market, called Soc in Arabic, refemblesthe 
village fairs of France ; the motion of the 
people going and coming to market give a 
jufter idéa of the manner in which the 
Moors live than any. to be found in their 
towns.. The Alcaids, who command: in 
the neighbourhood, always repair to the 
markets: with foldiers to keep the peace, it 
being common enough at fuch places to 
fee thofe feeds of rancour, which différent 
tribes preferve againft each other, burft 
forth. The breaking up of the Soc, as: it 
is called in Arabic, when: thefe: quarrels 
happen, ‘gives difquietude to the» govern, 
ment, becaufe it always betokens feditious 
tumults. On the outfide of the market 
there are ufually thews, buffoons, fingers, 
dancers, and merry Andrews, who make 
- monkies dance for the amufementiof: ga- 
-pers. © On one fide is the place’ of the bar- 
bers, or furgeons, to whom they bring ~ 
their 
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their fick to/belcured-of ftrains, diflocas 
tions, or otherpaceidents, I:have often, 
while travelling, been amufed by thefe 
fights, and have {een men and young wo- 
men, who have been troubled with fwel- 
lings, head:aches, or other humours, sa tie 
fing from undue circulation, fubmit to. 
fight, regular: fcarifications,: the men’ on 


the head, and the women round it, very 


near. the hair, or fometimes:on the fhoul- 
| ders, arms, or legs. Their regularity pre- 
‘vents fuch fears disfiguring the fkin, though 


they) do not foon difappear, This, treat- 
ment would» bet incompatible with | the 


ceuftoms and ieducation of Europe, where 
health, is:coften;ofacrificed sto eafe: and 
beauty. Without/giving a decided prefe- 


rence to this! or that-cuftomi iti feems rati- 


-onalithat rheumatic pains in the thoulders, 
-ormother. parts, omight be anore radically 
cured by fuchdight incifions than by per- 
ifpiration, of means which may exténdithe 
humours, or inclofe them inftead-of.cute, 
sThmscis: mere fappofition;: which: will<be 
-pardoned> me; as: FE do: notoprétenditacbe 
- fuficiently -anftruted an) sé ‘to fpeak 
ewithenpicentainty5+ most to od” 
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“"The’ Moors of the ‘country have no’ 

knowledge of the cuftoms of other nas 
tions : at fight of them we imagine we fee’ 
men as they were before, and immediately: 
after, the flood. Confined to a rural life, 
they are occupied concerning their grounds 
and harvetts, and pafs the remainder “of 
their time in reft. Habituated to fatigue, 
there are many of them who ferve as cou- 
riers, ‘and whe, notwithitanding Wasa ava- 
rice, are toler ably faithful and exact, | 


i, pe 


pe 1S difficult to conceive the ignorance of 
thefe country Moors. I have ane ‘one 
waiting for his difpatches i ina room where 
there: Was 4 glafs, and, his eye being caught 
by. his own refloéted figure, he AS it 
was another courier waiting for difpatches 
in anothet apartment. “Having afked to 
what place that < courier ‘was going, and be- 
ing told to Mogodor, O then, faid he, we 
will travel together. He made thé pro: 
poñtion to his fuppofed comrade, v who, Tike 
him, gefticulated in the glafs, but gave no 
anfwer: he began to be angry till Were 
another, perfon,refleéted by.the, fame,-glafs 
enter the toom: -Aftonifhedsat his ere 

tet | ror, 


dus 
ror, he could fcarcely be perfuaded, 
{pite of fering and feeling, that it was pof= 
fible to fee one’s. rdelhy faid he, did L" 
ftone *, 


~ 


In a se mas I lodged, at Sa, came 
two mountaineers, whofe curiofity led 
_ them: to examine Europeans. in their own 
apartments, , After having g gone over the : 
whole. houfe, they knew. not , how to 
defcend the ftairs. they. had come up, 
which, to be fure, were rather fteep. At 
laft they fat themfelves down on.the firft 
ftep, and then, fupporting themfelves by 
their hands and feet, fhuffled from one to 
the other... Iti is not, however, aftonifhing 
that a mountaineer, though: ; accuftomed to 
afcend high and rugged rocks, fhould find it 
cisions to . mp or down ftairs 8, when we 
pr require a of, habitude, or 
that he is as. much. embarraffed, on fuch an 
ogcafion, as we fhould. be at running, with 

agility. equal to his, up. and down : moun- 
SFP Hit-vieni 
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a Thé Moors ht no words to exprefs s mirrors, or lat 
windows, becaufe they, have not the, things. 
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Not one among thefe people are at fir 


fafeeptible of receiving ideas “from paine 
tings or drawings sithey, only. perceive a 


confufion of colours in a piéture without 4 
their order or defign, and in engravings — 


a mixture of | lines! ‘appli ication only can 
make them fenfible of what they n ani 
Inithis they refemble a blind man reftorec 


to fight; who, fhould be fhewnta situe à 
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on fe the habitant fe mh Gis, Se 


3 Ta E eri D me cities ‘differ bik kth 
tle from thofe who live under tents, being 
of the fame origin, exceptithat they have 
fomewhat (more urbanity, and that ‘their 
appearance befpeaks them more wealthy. 
The citizens, however, are vain of being 
thought to have no relation to the country 
Moors; but the revolutions and convul- 
fions, which the empire has undergone, 
overthrow all fuch opinions, and will not 
_admit us to fuppofe any diftinétion between 
the Moors of the country and thofe of the 
cities. The aflertion of fome writers, 
who. call the inhabitants of the cities 
Arabs and thofe of the country. Moors, — 
appears to me totally ill founded: the 
former may indeed have given credit to 
this opinion; but it is the more ridicu- 
.dous becaufe they themfelves call the 
Moors of the country Alarbes, which is 
ie but 


* _. 


[sn 
but 41 corruption: ofthe! word. Arabs, 
The: Brebes-and the Shellu; or Chellu, of 

all the inhabitants. of ) Mauritania; feem 
to me to bé: the only ones who have not 
mingled ; but, among the inhabitants! of | 
thé cities and plains, an Arab can no!more 
be diftinguifhed from a Moor than a Frank 
could: from à Roman, ‘or a: Gaul from à 
Goth, pofterior to that/influx of different 
nations: who: expelled and'fucceeded each 
other porn qu isan si se Me amet 2 4 


ovalbens’ rind 
38" Fhès Seale bec icone ae 
could juftify fuch an aflertion, is that 
©f thofe who’ believe the /Arabs inhabit 
_thecities. becaufel: that :conquerors have 
thesright or the liberty toochufes' Mott of 
thecitiesof the empire are more ancient 
than the invafions of the Arabs, who them+ 
elves. were. accuftomed . to live in tents 5 
‘and: iteven, feems apparent. that the firt 
cities’ were built by the colomes of the 
Carthaginians, and that the cuftom, of liy- 
ing)in.and. increafing them did: not, till 
long. time after, become general, 1 in propor- 
tion as the Moors had a greater intercourfe 
with the Mahometans of Spain, and-more 


‘4 
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particularly after the ex pulfon. of the late 


ter, It may be, that, having enjoyed moïé 
luxury: and:wealth, the: Mahometans ‘of 


a; 


_ Spain might prefer to live-in the cities; in 
which are {till found various families who 


vaunt of being defcendants of the Maho+ 
metans: of Andalufia, and) who full pre: 
ferve the family names : fuchvas: Bargas; 
Perez *, Medina, Moreno, Marino, ‘Tole- 
dano, Probe, +Marfil, Escalant, » Aragon; 
Lovarez, -Valeñciano, Meudon, :Santiagos 
Barciano, and others. Some even have 
preferved their titles! oftheir! eftates! at 
Grenada, Cordova, Seville, &c: and per- 
haps alfo the very key lof their houfe. 14 
do-not think that the difference, whichis 
diféerhible between the Moors of: the city 
and thofe ofthe: nié ean havea’ much 
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Chap. OUXI. “has fappofed that Pérez, who vas Admital 
under Muley Ifhmael, was a Spanifhi renegado.:. but- Perez 


“was. a family name among thé Moors of Andalufia, | It 


Gught to be rématked that the Spanifh 1 names, which’ the 
Moors and Jewsiwho came from Spain have 'preferved are 
not.always family names, but the names of patrons, <r, of 
adoption, which indicate the ftate, of dependence i in which 
thefe’ ‘Moors ‘or has Were ‘to the houfe whofe hame ‘they. 
a bus gusqeio gastiemonsM sri tie 
coins | 


f 


ft we ? 


ces date; ; ‘not F will H this io way change à 


TES Bra 


ES. Oe 1 


vien ‘oe ee it ent of + Spain, 


will find that thefe fame Mahometans 


were alfo a mixture of Arab- Moors, 


whom it was esl wie a to ne 


The bein of the Moors bb à in ges 
netal: few conveniences, their wants not 
having been multiplied by whim. Thefe 


houfes féldom have more than one ftory, - 
moft of them are ‘fquare, have a court in 


the centre that is often ornamented with 
pillars 3 which ‘court: gives light and en- 


trance to four. ‘principal ‘chambers that 
form the four faces of the quare. They. 
have no ‘windows, nor is the Tight ever 


admitted from the ftreet. Each chamber 


has a large pair of. folding doors, i in one of & 
whichis a kind of wicket ; and thefe doors ¥ 
alfo’ feive to ‘admit light into the apart- jé 
ments. The houfes are feldom more than | 


fixteen feet high, are in no danger , the 


wind, and are tolérably cool in fommer, a 


~ ge 
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The furniture of the Moors is fifficient ; 
: | for 


Le 143; jj : 
for ufe; they are unacquainted with eon 


uy, and their anoveables. chiefly, confit it, 
mats, Carpets, fome chairs, a cheft, a table,» 
and a bed, which runs lengthways:, the. 
dépth of. the chamber, and i is, concealed by, 
‘a curtain., The houfes have all terraceson.. 
the rook, which are formed of earth. and, 


mortar,» ‘about fifteen inches thick. 

Fu and Le of Érp ré sites { 
wife, and very rarely increafe the number. | 
| They have female negroes, whor they. 
may take as concubines 3. but their avers), 
fion for their colour, which, the white peor, 
ple have every, where configned. to oppref-, 
fion, keep them. chafte, as they donot with.) 
to have, “mulatto children... , It. ufr - be: 
owned that the Moors. of the Cities, Coms. 
monly enough, have interçourfe of. gallans ) 
try with the wives of the Jews, whos, in, 
general, are handfome ; and their hufbands;; . 
enjoying by this means a more immediate... 
protection, are complaifant i in proportion || 


to the danger and percarionfnef of. ESA 
fituation. _ 
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The Moois have little variety in their? 
drefs; the rigour of government is con= ” 
trary to the caprices of fafhion, and de- 
prefles every fpecies of luxury. Unable 
to preferve their riches, except by conceal- 
ing them, they are very careful not to bear 
any appearance of wealth which may 
awaken the avidity of government. “* Thow™ 
muft needs be very rich,” faid a Sharif to a 
Moor, who, to preferve his garden walls, 
had them abi aia re | 


We have ee Sci what is the dtefs ~ 
of the Moors who live in tents:; the ward-~ ~ 
robe of the inhabitants of cities is but lit- 
tle different ; they, like the former, havea — 
haick, and a hood more or lefs fine, and : 
have alfo a hood of coarfe European cloth,’ 
of dark blue, for the winter. | What far- 
ther diftinguifhes them from ‘the country © 
Moors is that they wear a fhirt and linen 
drawers, and an upper garment of cotton, 
in fummer, and of cloth in-winter, which’ 
they call a caftan. The white or blue 
hood, the purpofe of which feems to be 
to cuard againft bad weather, and which, 
is called Bernus, is likewife a ceremonial 

2 _ part 
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part -of drefs ;.. without .whiclr, together 
with fabre and ganger *,. or canjer, worn. 


ie 


in a bandelier, perfons of condition never . 


_ appeat before the Emperor: 


The nature of the government conf: 


dered, it fhould feem probable that fubjects 


prefent themfelves before their monarch in 


a drefälike this; which is that of a man . 


prepared to ttavel; only becaufe they muft 


be always ready to recéive. and execute. 


their mafter’s orders: Sormie’of the inha- 
bitants of the capital cities; and.of thofe 
. who are more immediately about the per- 
fon of the Emperor, wear over their drefs 
à cambric, fhirt,. like  thofe which the 
| French ladies. have lately among the ever- 
 lafting” changes of :fafhion adopted, tied 
found their bodies with a fath ; they alfo 
> 2s ap the hood of nen haick. . 


‘Obliged: as: REY are: to. conceal their 
tiches;. the Moors wear no jewels; very … 


“- The. ganger i is a ee Ce Hate, ‘and fori? 
times +5 about a foot in length; and two inches wide. 


i 


so manna | ‘few. 
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few have fo much as a ring, a watch, ora 
filver fnuff-box. Snuff has not, indeed, 


been introduced into Morocco till within 


fome fifteen or twenty, years. They fre- 


| quently carry a rofary in their hand, but 


without annexing any ideas of devotion to 


the practice, although they ufe it to recite 


the name of God a certain number of times 
in the day. After thefe momentary prayers 


eoercingtt +0 


they. play with their, rofary, much the 
fame as the European ladies do with their : 


fans. *, The Europeans. received the. ufe, of 
the rofa ary from the people of Afia, or, pers 


| haps, from. the Arabs,.… _As few.of.thefe 


were fufficiently learned to read the Koran, 


they fupphied 1 this defe& by pronouncing 


the. Creator’ s name a a certain number. of | 
times. 10. the day... As fimilar. motive, 
probably, fr, made. it. adopted, in, Ar 
prayers of Catholics, 
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sit ‘The Oriental Mahometans Have. the fame. euftom, ex- 
cept: that they feek. for a degree of elegance a ane fof hion uate 
known to the Moors. ec iv 
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Cities i Morocco. 


| of HE Moorifh women feldom leave the 
houfe, and always veiled. ‘The old very 
carefully hide their faces, but the young and 
handfome are fomewhat more indulgent ; 
that is to fay, toward foreigners, for they 
are exceedingly cautious with the Moors. © 
Being veiled, their hufbands do not know 
them in the ftreet, and it is even impolite 
to endeavour to fee the faces of the women _ 
who pafs, fo different are the manners and — 
cuftoms of nations. © 
~ ‘There are very fine women found among 
the Moors, efpecially - up the country ; 
thofe of the northern parts by no means 
poffefs the fame degree of grace and beauty : 
it would be difficult to give any phyfical 
xeafon for this difference : tranfmigrations | 
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have continually happened among the dif- 
ferent tribes of the empire, of nt de- 
fcent and origin we are ignorant. ‘Thefe 
tribes marry only with.thofe of their own | 
tribe, by which they are preferved without 
intermixture. j | 
As females in warm countries fooner. 
_arrive at puberty, they are alfo fooner old ; 
and this, perhaps, may be the reafon why. 
polygamy has been generally adopted in 
fuch climates. | Women there fooner lofe, : 
the charms of youth, while men füll pre- 
ferve their paflions, and the powers of - 
nature, | 2 LÉ 

‘The Moorith women are - not in general. 
very referved. Climate has a oa influ, 
ence on the temperament ‘of the body ; ; 
and licentioufnefs is there more gener al and 
lefs reftrained, though, : as in other places, 
its diforderly pleafures 1 Incur its attendant, 
pains; not but that the difeafe attending | 
illicit amours is lefs poifonous, and flower , 


if 


in its operations, among the Moors, than | 
cy 


ME 


in Europe, becaufe of the heat of the cli- à 
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mate, “and the great temperance of their 
mode of living. 
"The women of the fouth are in general 
the handfomeft, and are faid to be fo re- 
_ ferved, or, fo guarded, that their very rela- 
tions do not enter po houfes, nor their 
tents. Yet, fuch is the contradictory cuftom 
of nations, that, there are tribes, in thefe 
… fame provinces, among whom it is held to 
be an act of hofpitality to prefent a woman, 
to atraveller. It may be, there are women 
who dedicate themfelves to this fpecies of 
devotion as to an aét of benevolence, for 
itis impoflible : to defcribe all the varieties, 
of opinion among men, or the whims to. 
| which the human fancy i is miss 


the Moorith + women 1 who RU in NP CHie. 
‘ate, as in other. nations, more addidted: to. 
fhew and finery : in drefs than thofe of the. 
country ; but, as they generally. leave the; 
houfe only one day i in the week, they fel- : 
dom drefs themfelves. Not allowed. to re-. 
_ceive male vifitors, they remain in their 
houfes employed i in their families, and fo ~ 
Ra in difhabille that they often wear 
: ee WEE only 


Fat 
only a fhift, and another coarfer fhift over 
thefirit, tied round their waift, with their 
hair plaited, and fometimes with, though : 

often without, a cap. 


When dreffed a wear an ample and 
fine linen fhift, the bofom embroidered in 
gold; a rich caftan of cloth, ftuff, or vel 
yet, worked in gold ; and one or two folds 
of gauze, ftreaked with gold and filk, 
round the head, and tied behind fo as that 
the fringes, intermingled with their trefles, 
defcend as low as the waift; to which 
_ fome add a ribband of about two inches 
broad, worked in gold or pearls, that en- 
circles the forehead in form of a diadern. 
‘Their caftan 1s bound round their waift by — 
a crimfon velvet girdle, embroidered in 
gold with a buckle of gold or filver, or elfe © 
a girdle of tamboured ftuff,, manufactured 
at Fez. | te 


_ The women have yellow flippers, and a 
cuftom of wearing a kind of flocking of 
fine cloth LE large, which is tied 
below the knee and at the ancle, over 
which it falls in folds. This ftocking 1974 
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_ Jefs çaleulated to fhew what we call à 
handfome leg, than to make it appear 
thick ; for to be fat is one of the rules of 
beauty among the Moorifh women. ‘To 
obtain this quality, they t-ke infinite pains, 
feed when they become 1 bile on a diet 
| fomewhat like forced-meat balls, a certain 
quantity ‘of which is given them daily ; 
and, in fine, the fame care is taken among 
the Moors to fatten ee women, as 1s in 
Europe to fatten fowls, ‘The reafon of’ 
a cuftom like this may be found in the na- 
ture of the climate, and the quality of the 
aliments, which make the people naturally 
meager. Our flender waifts and fine- 
red ancles would be imperfections in | 
this part of, Africa, and, perhaps, over all 
that quarter. of the, globe ; : fo great is the 
<ontraft. of tafte, and. fo y various the prejue 

dices of nations, A we 

The Moors prefent their wives with 
_ jewels of gold, filver, or pearl, but very 
few. wear precious ftones ; 3 this 1s a luxury, : 
of which. they. bave” little knowledge, 
They. have rings in filver. or gold, alfo ear= 
AE in the form ofa crefcent, five inches 
a AA Pr in 
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+ fn circumference; and as thickas theend . 
of the little finger. They: firit. pierce 
their ears, and introduce a fmall roll of © 
“paper, which they daily increaf in thick- 
onefs, till at length they imfert the kernel 
-of the dagen which is Bevan in tized fo: the 
gar-tingy ads 5 ay té PC AR 
They wear bracelets, in gold: and :folid 
filver,:and filver rings at the bottomof their 
legs, fome of which I have feen confiderably 
heavy.) There are youths among the Sha- 
rifs, or nobility, who wear at one ear a 
gold or filver ring from four to five inches 
in circumference ; but this cuftom is more 
general among the black flaves belonging 
fe, ‘a a a Liga Ets RS PA 


2 An hfe Las whieh the women 
are ‘exceedingly ‘defirous to: obtain, were 
| originally figns of flavery, which men, to 
render its yoke more fufferable, have thus. 
~ infenfibly changed to ornaments,’ Europe 
‘received fuch tokens of dependence from 
“iAfia, embellifhed them with all thé riches 
of nature, and the decorations of art, till at . 
| Jength ar-rings and bracelets, firft worn as 
badges 
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badges of fervitude, are now become the 
paraphernalia of the empire of beauty. 


2» The ufe of white paint is unknown 
among the Moorith women, and that of 
red but little, It is much more common 
to fee them dye their eyebrows and eye- 
lathes ; which dye does not add to the 
» beauty of the countenance, but confidera- 

bly to the fire of the eyes. They trace 
regular figures with henna, of a faffron co- 
lour, on their feet, the palm of the hand, 
and the tip of their fingers. 


On their ate day they wrap ther: 
felves i in a clean fine haick, which comes 
~ over the head, and furrounds the face fo as 
to let them fee without being feen. When : 
they travel they wear ftraw hats to keep 
_ off the fun, and in fome parts of the em- 
| pire the women wear hats on their. vifits, © 
which is a fafhion peculiar to the tribes 
coming from the fouth, who have pre- 
| ferved their cuftoms, for the Moors do not 
change modes they have once adopted*. 


* The hat is common to men and women among the 
Moors who tray el, and the cuftom of 1 Wearing it came from 


Africa 


[ 154 J 
They are in no wife fufceptible of that — 
continual change of fafhion {fo ftudied and 
fo rapid in Europe, and which, particularly 
in France, is ‘become fo vaft an objec, 
more burdenfome, perhaps, than ufeful, hte 
induftry and intercourfe, 


oy = 


Africa to Europe. The Spina hedaite of the heat of 
their climate, fill, as much as they can, wear it flapped, and 
have called it Sombrero, or fhady. The French gave it the 
name of Chappeau, becaufe it fupplied the ufe of the sie 
or hood ter pou more drefs, which ie: called stant. 
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A we the Moors aa ef au 
together: people the. empire. of Morocco, 
there is an intermediate clafs of men who, 
fomewhat like amphibious animals, feem — 
to appertain to two elements. I {peak of 
renegadoes, who have renounced: Chrifti- 
anity to embrace Mahometanifm, Among 
thefe there are a great number who were 
originally Jews : the Moors hold them not 
in the, leaft refpe@, and the Jews in ftill 
lefs, had they power freely to make their 
averfion known. 


_ Thefe apoftates intermarry only among 
each other ; and, as in Spain, an old Chrif- 
tian carefully avoids beftowing his daugh- 
ter on one newly converted, fo does a Moor 
of, ancient race imagine his family dif- 

graced, 
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erie Moule a me lat ser the init : 
band of his daughter, The: families of : 
apoftate Jews. are exceedingly numerous, 
and are called Toornadis *. ‘Not having 
at any time married with ché Moors, they’ 
fill preferve their ancient characteriftics, ° 
and are known almoft at fight to be the’ 
progeny. of thofe who Bormner iy embraced 
the Mehometan: religion. | “qui 

The Ge miss are but few, _ 
and ‘generally are fugitive peculators of . 
Spain, or men fallen from power, who, be= 
caufe of their mifconduét, or in defpair, 
quit one unfortunate fituation for another, 
much more deplorable. Not one among 
them: but repents: OF having bécome a | 
Moor, or who does’ not with’ to 0 efeape 5 
gi this: is eee. | ge tthe | 
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To dahcHide the accouut I ee given. Fa 
dé the inhabitants: of Morocco, FE: mutt 
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# Front he Spanith, plete Tornadizo, which, igvite 
one who “has changed his religion. | 


Covarnusras.” Téfore de la Lengua Cafilans. y 
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now fpeak of the Jews, who are very po. 
pulous:in the empire. After being pro 
feribed in Spain and Portugal, multitudes 
of them paffed over to Morocco, and 


_ fpread themfelyes: through the towns and 
over the country... Judging by the rela- 


tionsthey themfelves give, and by the cx~ 
tent of the places affigned them to dwell 
in, I have no doubt but there were more: 
than thirty thoufand families, of whom 
at prefent there is fcarcely a refidue of 
one twelfth ; the remainder, either have 
changed their religion, funk.under theïr: 
fis etal, or fled from the vexations they. 
endured, and the arbitrary. taxes and tolls 
saRalge upon them... | 
The Jews Re en land nor gare 
dens, nor canothey enjoy. their fruits im’ ’ 
tranquillity ; they muft wear only black, 
aud are obliged, when they pals near . 
mofques, or through ftreets in which 
there are fanétuaries, to walk barefoot. : 


The loweft among the Mons à imagines | 
he has a right to illtreat a Jew,. nor dares 
the latter defend himfelf, bécaufe the Ko- 

ran 
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fan set the Judge are: always’ in favour’ 6? 
the Mahometan. . - Notwithftanding this 
ftate of opprefiion, * the Jews have many 
advantages ‘over the Moors ; they better 
underftand the fpirit of trade, they a&’ as 
agents and brokers, and profit by their 
own canning, and the ignorance of the 
Moors. In their commercial’ batgains ' 
many of them buy up the uothinealriee Gt 
the country ‘to fell again: Some have Eu: 
ropéan correfpondents, and others are me4 
chanics 3’ fuch‘as goldfmiths, tailors, gun 
fmiths, ‘millers, and mafons. More in: 
duftrious, artful, and better informed than 
the Moors; the Jews are employed by the 
Emperor in receiving the cuftoms, coining 
the money, and in all affairs and interé 
courfe which the Monarch has with the 
European merchants, as well as in all his 
négotiations with the various eue 
SU | 3 pee 
"This, though but’ momentarily eme 
ployed in the adminiftration of affairs, 
they, by their a@ive intrigues, have the 
power of doing fome good, and much mif- 
pert 2 and, fach is elie cunning, they ge- 
eat) | nerally 
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nerally take care to gain-both by the. one 
and the other. | Hence, though the Jews 
are opprefied, they find refources, in their 
induftry, and means of. confoling there 
felves. for all their Ac gt ese: 


Hi “The von AG du Jews in Mordëco; are 
in general well formed, handfome, -have 
good complexions, and exceedingly, fine 
eyes. “They are addi@ed to. drefs, and 
their propenfity to gallantry is the greater 
inafmuch as the hufbands of the common 
ality are fomewhat more than indulgent. 
| We muft. not, however, conclude there are 
not many Jewith families, whofe manners 
are good ans SEAR ARY: Er GET 

As the je rh mes ae em se iis 
difting and feparate from the Moor s,, they 
enjoy their religious.rites | with confiderable 
liberty. Thofe of Morocco feem even to 
: have multiplied their fuperftitions by their 
intercourfe with foreign nations, afterithe 
deftruction of the Jewith empire, The 
Rabbins find if remedy forall. evils in 
prayer, : and promote, inftead of deftroying, 
error. Enjoying, thofe ecclefiattical. i immu; 
niles 
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nities which are granted them by the laws. 
thefe doétors live exempt from the nai. 
tional impofitions paid by the community 5 
and this exemption increafing; the number | 
of the Rabbins increafes, and renders more 
heavy the load of taxation laid on the la 
borious, who want fufficient capital to. 
trade ; while the Rabbins, fattening upon — 
the public mifery, employ themfelves’ in | 
affairs of commerce and ¢ gain. dé 


\ 


The Jews in the empire of Met 
fpeak Arabic, and all know the Hebrew, à 
becaufe of the affinity between thefe two 7 
languages, the one of which is derived 
from the other. : Every where elfe He: 
brew is the learned language among 
the Jews, of which the” ‘common people” 
_are ignorant, and which is ftudied only by 
the Rabbins. The Rabbins, i in fome parts | 
of Morocco, without underftanding the. 
Spanifh language, have preferved the habit 
of tranflating into that language by read= 
| ing the Hebrew Bible in Spanifh, to which 
they alfo accuftom their holars. How: 
ever. extraordinary fuch arr it) is. ris 

diculous. 
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dfenlaas to fatigue. the memory of chile, 
dren with ftudies which can be of no uti- 
lity *. ab 


The Jews, who, amid Alt their oem 
cutions and emigrations, have introduced 
their religious rites and ceremonies into all. 
countries, obferve more fcrupuloufly in 
Morocco than in any other kingdom thofe 
which were anciently performed at the 
death of their kinfmen. The departure 
of life is announced by them with fhrieks 
and lamentations, in which hired women 
join, and who fing in a kind of meafure, or 
rhythmus, at the end of which they clap_ 
their hands ; thus, {nwadence, marking the. 
gradations of their grief. The kinfwomen of 
the deceafed tear their hair, beat themfelves, 
and j join in. this lamentable concert, which 
is again repeated on the day of interment. 
The Jews then obferve fix days of fevere _ 
mourning, during which they go barefoot, : 


= © This. paffage i is almof vnincelliibie and or can, | 
only mean a Spanifh tranflation of the Bible is read at the 
fame time with the Hebrew, and that they are both com- 
pared, perhaps tranfcribed. , T. 
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and muft ricighidl fhave themfelves, nor : 
change their clothes. À On the feventh day 
their former mufical fhrieks are repeated, as 
they likewife are on the firft of the eleventh | 
month, -which is. the laft of mourning. 
The : women-weepers, at thefe funeral ce- 
remonies, fing moral fentences concerning 
_ life and death ; and, when they happen to 
be capable of finging extempore, - they 
thyme an chaunt fhe RES of the Ae 
rie iP eb en ; ; 
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3Animals found inthe Empire of. Morocco. 
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ol HE donicfie fi a de in. Moe 
rocco are of the fame fpecies as thofe that 
are native in Europe. The ferocious are 
peculiar to thefe.climes,. I fhall fpeak. of 
the former firft. . | 


The Moors are 4 paftoral people, arid 
their wealth confifts.in their flocks and 
herds. . Fhefe, are numerous throughout 
the empire, and would be much more fo 
were property tefpected, and might com- 
merce bé enjoyed in freedom. | The qua- 
lity. of the wool on, this coaft is generally 
good, and, would even be fufceptible of 
much perfection, wete they more careful 
of their breed of fheep, and in their choice 
of pafturage. . The Moors employ a part 
of their fleeces in their own clothing and 
i M 2 carpets, 


[ roe | 
carpets, and fell the refidue tooforeign nas . 
tions: > There sare few black fheep fourid — 
* inithe empire of Morocco.» It-is, perhaps, _ 
for'this/reafon that the clothing ofthe — 
Moors is generally white; and, forthe 
contrary reafon, we fee in Spain ‘whole 
diftriéts in the country, the : peoples af 
which ‘are clothed in grey and dark cos 
lours, becaufe that their fheep are more;was 
tiewated; and that black’ ie Gy there are 
i tiumerous. Fa AD Ae RATS GPE .. 
ihc are. ri lentifil in ti M 
of Africa, but the breed is fiiall.’ Thé 
Englith, “notwithftanding ‘the  fhackles 
which’ the Emperor inthis policy: thinks 
proper to: day on the exportation of oxen; 
eontiriially’ obtain: fufficient for the maih-+ 
tenance of their garrifon at Gibraltar. | Thé 
Moors falt their beef for their home con- 
fuription, and thus: preferve ‘it! from year 
to year. Their raw hides form amobjeé& 
of ‘confiderable importance ‘in! their: com: 
merce; and are fent in’ i sae quanti- 
tie’: to: Marfeilles, rosters): ge9iP Aine 
toqucdondy oi 164 Gerddé of QM oc 
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» The camel isa part of the wealth of the 


Moors. It is an animal that requires. lit- 
tle, and labours much) ’ ‘The Moors’ ufe 
them as well as oxen in agriculture, but 
. More commonly for the carriage of their 
products, and other commercial objects, 
throughout the empire. The camel. is a 
docile animal, which is taught. to -knéel 
down that he may be loaded. with. the 
greater facility ; he is able to carry from 
fix to eight hundred weight, according » as 
he is more or lefs ftrong: the country 
Moors alfo ufe him to, travel journies 3 his 
ftép is long and heavy, and his trot infup- 
portable to thofe who are not; accuftomed 
tout; and he often carries. a whole family, 
with all its:luggage.. |The Caliph Omar 
ufed:to travel upon à: camel, aging with 
him his: Rp OLS Miler P 10 336 RAI 
eNOD sition HOT AO teed aies4 dish > hy 

Naturalifts no: baat hold! he erroneous 
opinion: that: the camel places himfelf 
back to back: with his female to engender, 
That animal, tranquil by nature, is reftlefs 
when in heat ; and, after having tormented 
the female, to oblige her to crouch upon 
het knees, he himfelf does the fame, 


MR while, 


ft & à 
he with pos ‘frothy tongue, he makes cy 
very. difagrecable humming. The confor= 
mation of the part of generation 15 fuch; 
that, ftrangely difproportioned, it ‘forms: a 
kind of angle, which’ feems. to > project and 
ad by elaitic motions. — LIRE 


adisiyds 
The Moors of the country: eat camel’s 
: fleth with a good appetite. The ‘tafte of 
this “meat is ‘infipid, and the broth : it makes 
has a white. tincture, “unpleafing to the 
eye. : Camel’s milk i As wliolefome, cool, 
and light; . it 18 in common ‘ulace in the 
fouth ; me: a the fick, whofe Jungs are any 
way difeafed, drink 3 it PRT | 


inv animal i is of ae iitmott utifi ty" ‘in 
2 “hot climates. ‘and fandy countries. | “tHe 
‘ ‘fole of his foot i Is cartilaginous, and becomes 
À callous, but cannot long” endure in thofe 
ner that are © hupmid and ial à “The 


gyre 2 
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g pu remain 2 heat Ene Gitltoll dating 
4 cor drinking. Before he begins” his jour- 
“Rey, his ee gives: Him. an abundant 
portion of barley, and, “as be. chews’ the. 
cud; be: ruminates on à this ‘food as he tra 


vels, 


~ 


veils,’ which lies i in lis i PR asa depoñt, 
to. which he has recourfe when wanted. 
Water is in dike: manner preferved in a 
receptacle, which nature has prepared, of 
various bladders, and which i is rejected” or 
re-fwallowed in proportion as he becomes 
sie é, a 


“Hors abound in the empire Fe Mo: 
rocco, and are, in general, good ; they are 
‘taught to endure fatigue, heat, cold, ‘hun- 
ger, and thirft. Beautiful horfes are, not 
withftanding, uncommon heres the Moors 
have not taken the fame care as the Arabs 
have done to preferve and : improve their 
breed. ‘The ‘Emperor has ftuds in va- 
various provinces, and fome governors 
_alfoy who aré very defirous of pleafing 
Aim, have the fame ; : but this kind of i Île 
duftry i is, not generally encouraged 5, 5 ‘the 
exportation | of horfes is. prohibited, and 
the Emperor claims a right of felecing 
_the beft of every. thing i in kind, which na~ 
“rurally. produces negligence à in the inhabi- 
» tants, fince their cares could anfwer no 
| qurpofes but thofe of ‘oppreflion. : The 
hp. in this part of Africa are broken 
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while-veryiyoung, land treated: with much 
xoughnefs. : They -teach-thémito gallop 

‘full{peed, and inftantly to: top: fhort, by 
swbich. they foon are fheok in the:fhoul- 
ders\ and ‘lamed, and, when feven years 
old, are. in general no longerifit for ules» 
>, In the fouthern parts, where the, Moors 
enjoy fome -fmall degree of fuperior free- 
dom, becaufe they are not infpected with — 
equal attention, they are more careful in 
 Amproving their, ‘breed, of horfes, which _ 
are therefore finer in thofe countries. The — 
Moors of thefe provinces feldom ride any 
butimares they.are fwifter, do not neigh*, 


wt bid dhe RAEN tt adh BRS i by Art be EMA R ere AR. > abe bam 


“*Rither the ares of Affica-are very different from 
thofe of Europe, “which Jatter neigh as frequently asihorfes, 
Or, ‘this i is. a very firange « error, 1 into which feveral French wri 
ters have fallen. A late very. intelligent traveller, M. Vol: 

“Hey, fpeaking of the Bedouin Arabs, fays, ‘that’ the Atab 
thare,is preferable to the horfe, becaufe, among: other)’ KE 
qualities which he. enumerates, fhe does: not, neigh *, re 
either M. Volney, nor the author of the prefent work, 
Chénier, make any diftinction between the mares of Europe 
and Africa ; and it is highly probable they À have both taken 
this yes upon trust, T. PR 


8 Vide 7% age en ‘git et en Er ie par M. Cs F. Ya 
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andrare: . better: adapted .forsfudden attacks: : 
among people who:are always in agitation. 
bécaufe of their divifions, : The mares.and _ 
their colts are accuftomedito enter the tents 
at night; they lie down among ‘the chil- 
dren, and, when they turn, are very caré- 
ful not to hurt them. ‘This familiar kind 
_cofréducation makes thefe animals contract 
a vaft affection for their mafters, by asin 
ranma are “puy Rae to be carefleda100 
fil Hoiusits leups 
oi Moles too‘are’ mefeedia iniufe among the. | 
‘Mars: who; under the prefent'reign, have: 
applied themfelves induftrioufly to encou- 
rage their breed, the exportation of ‘them 
having been for fome time permitted *, 
Thefe animals are,in daily, ufe to perform 
Journiesie cand) ‘carry burdens.;; they oare 
: ftronger than horfes,’ do not réquire the 
Te care nor ‘quantity. of food, and are 
‘more’ hardy: “The Moorifh cavalry are all 
HP où eS but gies | ihalyidvas 
“® Between the years 1765 and” 137 s the Eng conti- 
nual!y purchafed and tranfported them to Ameri ica ; but an 
augmentation of the duties to be paid, and the revolution i a 
‘America, has interrupted this bade: span 
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- vide: atiules in preference 3),they. are very: 
caveful in chufing good ones, and accuftomr. 
then to an amble, which doesinot fatigue; 
and which» rids, much ground... ‘Thofe of 
Fez are the fineft, and go the beft # many. 
of them: likewife come from sas ‘neigh; 
Rewshond of: Tunis. edi is asinelics stay SH 
a tas the s we tal ow Px ey 
Bloat as bn ds it aca empire 0 of. 
Morocco, ‘but itis of a, very. indifferent 
kind The pigeons are excellent, and fome 
of them very large. Partridges are plen- 
tiful, but their flefh has very little tafte. 
Woodcocks :&re exceeding! y à Scarce 4: “but, 
mereturn, fuipes are numeïous in the fea< 
fon'ss hares: here-are generally, good, and of 
the: middle fize.;,,rabbits; are; not found, 
except inthe northern = of, sheep 
ror “Laracha to Tetuan. - fus brin 
ombres Cats dr Moto east 
5) Ehes ar ha Mn ou] contains: flo 
ds the soebuck, the: antelope, with - 
foxes, and numbers of animals; known, in 
Europé ; ; but thefe are not in) general often 
feen, becaufe they. are hhunted,.or,elfe.that 
wild beafts deftroy the breed, imperceptis 
bly.) M Lions and tigers are hot uncommon | 
in 


in’ om parts ‘of ‘the empire 3 they haunt: 
thé foretts or vallies in thé: ‘neighbourhood — ie 
of rivers.) Thefe animals Lorie ides 
part far from their lairs, wnlefs greatlyptos 
voked by hunger 3° but they always find: 
prey in the deftru@ion: of young boars, 
which breed in thefe forefts, or in carrying: 
off the cows and fheep which come to 
graze in'the nei ghbourheod of their haunts. 
What are called tigers in this part of Africa 
are only sage ‘ the’ an Hper: is there’ 
“unknown.” Hore Shows vivons Bo 
The aaiay cd more sipceidoyh saci 
Ed inhabit the mountains, willingly go 
in chace of lions and'tigers, lying in watch 
for them with’. their guns in theneigh- 
bouthood lof their watering places.) The 
better to fecure themfelves, ‘they. climb 
trees. to fhoot them as they pafs, taking 
cire to provide themfelveswith hatchét’s to 
attack the tiger, which*tuns-up trees with 
‘facility... Ichave known ‘a: Moor, of novexs 
traordinary. ftrength, who ni himfelf 
killed' oné-andstwenty: lioney olbéod 4053 
S092 794 (EU bot pa gan 3h wien sedeblpvy - 
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When the Moors wifhitortakethe lions 
lists they: dig: deep ditches, ‘where they 
put meat, having covered the ditch with 
leaves, {cattered over reeds. ‘The lion, at- 
tracted by’ the bait, falls into the ditch, and 
is caught in {nares, or noofess« Its: fill 
more: common to: take them:1in wooden 
traps, which clofe upon them as: the’ lions 
are. ftepping over. When the: Moors are 
obliged to encamp, in places where lions 
make their appearance, they keep: lighted 
fires to drive them off. It has often happened 
that thefe animals, approaching the en- 
campménts, have, carried; off mules from 
their pafture.,, On a certain occafion ‘one 
of, the negroes: of a:‘Princefs, who, to avoid 
working; had-gone to:a,diftance from the 
camp, and was ras ds a ieee was) des 
vopred by adign.oiir gniGeqie: ty es bas 
LS AO yoveIRd Ww aus 501 dit bowl; Vs 
arma Moors wr : ses many 
tales, 1h, confirmation of what has: been! fo 
often, repeated concerning the: generofity: 
of this animal... Ihave been aflured that 
a Brebe, who went to hunt thelion,: having 
proceeded far intova foreft, happened to meet 
withitwo. lions whelps: that came to: carefs: 
PRIT him : « 


Ces 1 

him: the hunter: fopped with! the’ little 
animals, and, waiting for the coming of the 
firey or the dam, took out his break faft, aad 
gave them a part.! Thelionefs ‘arrived uni 
perceived by the huntfman, fo that he had 
Hot time, or; perhaps, warited' the courage 
totake tovthisogun. © “After having'for fomes 
time lookedat the man that wasithus feaft- 
ing her young, the lionefs went away, atid 
foon after returned, bearing: with her a 
fhéep, which fhe’ came andilaïd'atthe - 
een Brfeeten V1 
QI CDEOUIGES Bele mins ‘stadt, tat | 
The Mal pont pulls Fe of idles fas 
mily, took this occafion' of: making a good 
meal, fkinned the fheëp; made a fire; and 
roafted a part, giving the ‘entrails to the 
young! ‘The’lion; inhisturny came'alfoy 
and, as if refpeting the-rights of ‘hofpi= 
tality, fhewed no tokens whatever of fe- 
rocity. :Theiriguefbtheinext day) having 
finifhed'his:brovifions, “returned; and! came 
to a refolution’ never more to’ kilbany ‘of 

thefe ‘animals, the noble. generofity’ of 
which he: had: fo fully proved. : He.ftroked 
and:careffed the: whelps at: taking” leave lot 
sit and :the dam ‘and othe fire laccompas 
| | panied 


La caadltoçrbai agin: 
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panieds himytill hes was fafely: out) of ‘the ! 
ca ee hs fer an JOMS HG th de Se 
de Me CARTE wee! este Ses, cafe) 

> This: bob to ‘dew ancients AN 
called the King of beatts, does not attack 
mén who do not run from him, but look 
on him without fear; at leaft not uñlefs 
hard driven by hunger. It maybe that the 
temperature: of ‘the climate, onthe freedom 
-inwwhich theyr range, may. -occafion: thede 
animals torbellefs: ferocious in Africa, than 
sthey arelin Europe, where'theyare fhut up 
inedens. :Fhe Moors fay that,in fome pro- 
evinces; thes every ovomienand ‘children wall 
drive them, byyonly;hallooing! ame " them, 
away, from: their häbitationsihw 1400 206 
ton x iw wévradog oe} wautllives role 
oi Ehe: Emperor “of Morocco keeps lions 
‘eid tigers in open ditchés, which. are lex- 
ceedingly deéprand vatt, as well, for ftaté'as 
+0 fend them; by way of prefént;ito theiSo- 
owereigns) of Europe: ‘Then Jewss wliofe 
ndepartmient ib iswtor daily: takesthen» their 
food, afcend; andi, defcend » theit ditches, 
without the leaf. apprehenfion, and govern 
‘animals: foo fierce sand! woraciousiwith à 
fwitoh,: Lkcptia young tiger dome time at 
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my baie which had been’ given mesby: " 
governor of. one of their provinces. He, 
was put in a great cage, and the dervants, 
played with him FU 3 without « éver 
es à the leaft 1 Re > 


o'The aa Ar oe il je en aft ra 
rocious animals found in this empire, isithe 
cmoft common. . The fow has feverallitters 
in the year, and her young:are numerous, 
‘They ferve as food for: the lions: -When- 
‘ever the lion difcovers inthe foreft the fow 
and her litter of -pigs, hé drags himfelf, 
with his belly on the ground, fait defcribes 
a large circle, leaving only, a fmall open- 
ing, near which he lies in watch. ) The 
fow, withing to get away with her young, 
follows the circle which the lion has de- 
#cribed,  butdoes not pafs»it, becaufe: of 
-the fmell he has left behind, till coming, 
-at length, to the) only: interval where! the 
does noty find the fame fetid odour, the | 
sæufhes precipitately forward, and thelion 
pr nada feizes on his pene : boot 

There have t bei ne où re ie | 
re) ‘up: lions) with their :tufks > 
vin = Si BAA oh but 
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but thefe muft be’ regarded as particular 
cafes and exceptions, and not as a rule 
that fhall in any wife make the lion cede 
his fuperiority to the boar. : 


The inhabitants of the country, and 
thofe who live among the mountains, eat 
the flefh of the boar without fcruple, 
though it is forbidden food by the law, 
as well as that of the lion. “The flefh 
of the latter, which appeared to me coarfe 
grained and finewy, muft be very tough. 
{ts fcent is fo {trong that a dog, to which 
I once prefented fome, the moment he had 
nofed it, fhrunk back with fear. 
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ledge — ARE — sp Has AEESS — Manners and 
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Of the Religion of the Empire of Morocco. 


Te E religion of the Moors is Mahome- : 

tanifm; obferved with the greater rigidity, 

or probably increafed in bigotry by fuper- - 

ftitious praétices, becaufe thefe people may 

have preferved ceremonies of their ancient 

 worfhip, or introduced fuch as they may 
have received from other nations. 


… The Moors follow the tradition or fe@ 
… of the Iman Abdallah Melek, or Melu, 


who was one of the four commentators on 
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the Koran. They hold in equal refpeét 
the works of Abu-Abdallah-Mahomet- 
Ben-I{hmael-El-Boccari, who colle&ted and 
reduced into a fyftematic form the oral tra- 
ditions of Mahomet. 


Africa has produced more reformers and 
enthufiafts than the other countries. where 
the Mahometan religion has been received. 
Hence it has happened among the Moors, 
that numerous fuperftitions have been 
added, which the ignorance and credulity 
of the people have Utd with their 
religion. Although the weftern Mahome- 
tans and the Turks have the fame worfhip, 
in its general acceptation, their practice of 
itis, in fome refpedts, different. Exclufive 
of the mofque, in which the Moors offer — 
up their prayers, they have chapels, or © 
meetings, confecrated to the devotion of 
individuals, who regularly meet every 
evening, and fing either paflages from the 
Koran, or.prayers which they have com- 
pofed. They alfo fing when they bury 
the dead, and pay the moft fuperftitious — 
devotion to their faints. As the Turks 
have none of thefe feparate affemblies, | 

pose | 
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which feem foreign to the fpirit of Maho: 
metanifm, it may be prefumed that the 
Moors have adopted the frequenting of 
them from the Morabethoons, who; though 
no Dervifes, were more auftere in the 
obfervation of their worfhip. It is pofi: 
ble, alfo, that they may have brought this 
j RESTE out of Spain. 


Ti" all “Mahothetan fates à Rind of 
Monks, or Dervifes, dre found, who dedi- 
cate themfelves to religion by vows, and 
who, under the veil of pretended perfec- 
tion and abfurd peculiarities, multiply and 
take advantage of the credulity of the un- 
informed. ‘The Turks of Europe afe not. 
| in general much addicted to monaftic infti- 
tutions} yet the rich and great among 
them, out’ of policy and refpe& to the 
opinions of the multitude; admit thefe 
hypocrites in their houfes ; but there are 
few of them in whom they place any’ con- 
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af proportion as we Enter farther into 
Afia, or the interior parts ‘of Arabia, and 
in i Egypt where enthufiafm and the bis 
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goted : fpirit of fuperftition feem to ferment 
with the heat, thofe monkifh kind of fanc- 
|tuaries, in, which the pretended faints, 
‘called Santons, live, are feen more fre: 
| quently, and held in greater veneration. 
Some of thefe Santons mortify themfelves 
by various means; but moft of them are | 
vagrants ; the buffoneries of whom. ate, 4 
however, refpeted by the vulgar, and who 
there are held in the fame veneration as 


here by the Moors of Morocco. 


Saintfhip in this partof Africa is one of 
the moft diftinguifhed, and, perhaps, moft 
lucrative profefflions ;. it is a family inheri- 
tance, defcending from father. to fon, and 
fometimes from mafter to fervant. A Saint 
as naturally affirms that he is‘a Saint as a 
tailor tells you he is a tailor ; and the num- 
ber of thefe felf-faid holy men is increafed, 
becaufe that fools, madmen, and ideots, are 
acknowledged faints. With refped, how- 
ever, to their pretended miracles, thofe 
the fools never affeé& to petform. Thé 
hovfe, the fanctuary, and the land of a 
Saint of repute, for they are not all in 
equal credit, form an inviolable afylum ; 

and 
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and thef afylume, Known to the earlieft 
times, which originally’ were'only places 
of refuge againft tyranny and oppreflion, 
have te ABS extended their privilegés. 
The Defpots of Morocco, ceding to their 
paffions and arbitary power, pay occafion- 


ally violated them ; but, interefted as they 


are to ‘maintain the” prejudices of their 
people, they have almoft at held bin 
in ref pect® Li 

FO RAGE CT ete 


* The following extract of a DAV ee written by fome 
French Miffionaries, who, in the year 1723, were fent to Mo- 
rocco for the redemption of captives, affords a lively: picture 
of the power, as well as avidity of thefe Saints :—‘‘ A crie 
‘€ minal took refuge in the houfe of one of their SALE ; the 
© Emperor commanded he fhould be brought to juftice, and 
“6 punifhed for his crime: but noone durft enter and feize 
“ him, becaufe of the refpeét they had for the houfe of the 
“ Saint to which he had fled; the Emperor was fo angry 
< that he went himfelf, apparently with an ‘intent to inflict 
‘ punifhment with his own hands. The guardians of the 
“ houfe of the Saint remonftrated that the Imperial dignity 


“ ‘was not fuperior to their law, which forbade the taking 


“of any criminal out of the houfe of a reputed Saint ; but, 
& they farther reprefented, there was one means of making 
‘ bym quit this houfe, which was to write a refpectful 
letter to the Saint, and with it fend him a prefent, praying 
that it might pleafe him to expel the fugitive, and the 
** guardians would then drive him forth, fo that he might be 
“ feized, The Emperor thought proper to comply; the 
. as N 3 à a | 
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, Thefe Saints, whofe fanétuaries are ine. 
finitely numerous, do not all enjoy the 
fame. fpecies of holy. virtue; the Moors 
invoke fome of them for the cure of their : 
difeafes, others to obtain fertility for their | 
lands, or fuccefs in their undertakings. 
Women fubject themfelves to.a nine-day’s 
abftinence to obtain children, and thefe 
kind of. Saints are, the ofteneft invoked, 
and perform the moft miracles. Some of 
them pretend to» have charms againft 
wizards, forcerers, the poifon of ferpents, 
and \ other venomous infeéts, with which 
they play, I have fen them eat {cor : 
pions, : 

T Mere is a fea i in the fouth called Ben- 
Haiffa, defcendants Of. Jofhua, who, in 
their wild fanatic devotion, run, leap, 
dance, a and, extatic in this their intoxica- 


‘¢ letter was written, in his name, to the Se and ren br ee 
on fent fent ; ; but, as the Emperors and Bafhaws feldom think 
a proper thus to condefcend, or to bear this FEPERGE, crimes 
Sh Bencrally remain vappaihed! Te , 

Relation du voyage pour la sg des Capi Par 
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tion, which becomes furious, they fall 
foaming upon any animal they find. A 
talé is related concerning a troop of thefe 
madmen, who once tore an afs in pieces 
_ with their teeth, and eat itupraw. ‘The 
veneration of the people for fuch crazy | 
Saints is incredible; they carefs them, 
fondle over, coax them, and ufe every © 
means to quiet them during thefe fits of 
phrenzy. 8 | 


The moft tranquil Saints, however, in- 
fpire the greateft devotion: there often 
come fome to the cities, who make their 
public entry on horfeback, preceded by a 
flag, and followed by foot people; who run 
after and attend them in ‘multitudes, all 
hoping to approach the Saint, who lays 
‘his hand upon the head of the Moor, and 
the latter, kiffing his garments, imagines — 
himfelf, after this ceremony, abfolved and 
| poses from fin, 1: 


Tt sin amy be confidered how much 
* the rigours of a government, which al- 
| N 4 LUE Ways 
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ways infpire agitation and. terror, contri« 


bute to the increafe of fuperftition among | 
the Moors; their intimidated; minds habi- : 


tually yield to every new fear: thus, they 
are feen performing journies of five or fix 
days from their places of abode, and -bear- 
ing offerings to invoke fome Saint.in 
fafhion, that they may merit, by his hea- 
vénly interceffions, the favour of their So. 


‘'vereign, his confidence, or fome temporal : » 
-profperity. The Moors of the country 
never fail, after harveft, to perform, a rvifit 


of pilgrimage to the Saint whom they 


have moft in reverence, carrying him their ? 


firth fruits in homage, and as a mark of 
gratitude. | 3 | vee 
4 Their. pricfts, their judges, all the 
Iéarned in the law, every well-informed 
“perfon, together with their Sharifs, or no- 
bles, are, among the Moors, held to be 
| holy ; their veneration extends even to the 
very Chriftian priefts, and more particu- 


“Jarly:to thofe friars who wear the coarfe | 


habits, deferibed by the Koran; fuch as 


were _ 


‘e 


* 
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were worn during the firit ages of Maho~ 
metanifm x, 


Madmen, ideots, and dotards, are fup- 
pofed by thefe people to be pofleffed by a 
divine {pirit. Some, cunningly profiting 
by this fanatic prejudice, have acted the 
madman, that, they might obtain an eafy 
and good maintenance; but there are a 


number of poor imbecile people, whom 


the Moors kindly affift, and perform aéts 
of charity in their behalf, highly to their 


ponent 


Saintfhip thus being a trade: among the 
Moors, the myftery of the profeffion con- 
fifts in the inventing of the means to take 
advantage of popular credulity. Among 


:# The Koran having been revifed in the feventh century, 
under the caliphate of Omar, this Caliph recommended the 
friars, who were then at Jerufalem, and whom he difcribed 
by the coarfe garments in which they were clothed, te 
be held in veneration. Thefe have been fuppofed to be 
Francifcan Friars, who have the keeping of the holy fepul- 
chre; but they were Greek Monks, without a doubt, whofe 
habit the firft Francifcans imitated, the latter order not 
having been founded ‘till the twelfth century. 


the 
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the number of Saints whom I have known, 
for it is neceflary, in fome degree, to have 
friends of every clafs, there was one who 
was exceedingly fenfible and judicious in 
private fociety, but who in public affeéted 
_ every extravagance which the wildnefs of 
imagination could prompt; and the falliés 
in which he indulged himfelf were re- 
garded as infpirations. He often would 
pafs whole days and nights in imitating 
the firing of cannon. and the explofion of 
bombs, which the Moors fuppofed'to be 
prefages, fometimes of good, fometimes of 
ill; and the leaft alteration in the feafons, 
in the weather, or the common courfe of 
events, was held a full’accomplifhment of 
thefe ridiculous prediétions. ‘This ‘artful 
impoftor who, notwithftanding,  poffeffed 
moral virtues, did fome good; and the | 
Moors of the country, who looked upon 
him as one infpired, laid afide a portion of 
their profits for him, and very ferupuloufly 
brought him their firft fruits. Notwith- - 
ftanding I no way aided him in performing 
_ his miracles, he would fometiines invite 
me to partake of his offerings; and Ihave 

ey D often 
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often. rallied him.on.the cunning and pru- 
acne with which he played the fool. . :44 


ler would. fee no > end to this narrative, 
were I to recount all the tricks of a num- 
ber of impoftors, whom the Moors vene- 
rate, fuppofing them to be holy... There 
certainly are fome among them, who are 
well-meaning people, that, infpire confiz 
dence, and are themfelves ferious in their | 
profeflions ; but much the greateft part 
merit exemplary punifhment for the abufes 
they commit on ignorant credulity. T'here 
was one at Tetuan who, having in open 
day met women coming from the bath, 
after, acting fome convulfive diftortions, 
feized on one of. the moft youthful, and 
had commerce with her in the midit of the 
fireet, Her companions, who. furrounded 
her, uttered exclamations. of joy, felici- 
tated her on her good fortune, and .the 
hufband. himfelf received complimentary 
vifits on this occafion ; fuch is the contra- 
riety, fuch the caprice of opinion, and 
fuch the power of imagination over man. | 


Not 
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Not far from Safi, on the high road, is” 


the fanétuary of a female Saint, who, 
dufing her life, had devoted herfelf to the 
fervice of paflengers; and this proftitution 


is the only claim to that veneration in. 


which her memory is preferved.’ Thus 


do qualities, moft fingularly oppofite, and 
which every where influence the mind, 


_ fometimes confecrate crimes, making them 
holy and relrgious acts, and building tem- 
ples even to debauchery. | 


The fanctuaries of the Saints through 


out the empire are very numerous ; there 


are fome to which vatt pofleffions are an- 
nexed, and whofe afylum is inviolable by 


the antiquity of their titles*. Within 
thefe lands they fcarcely acknowledge the 


authority of the Emperor’; the Saint only 


to whom the afylum is confecrated, is re- 
fpeéted. To the fouthward, where men’s 
imagination saremoft DR toenthufiafm, 


* This refpect for Sanctuaries is defcened from the moft an- 


cient times. Alaric, at the facking of Rome, enjoined his 


foldiers to fpare the blood of thofe who fhould have taken 
hu in PF fanétuary, 


eo ui: thea 
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thefe fanctuaries are ftill more multiplied, 
the Saints are heldin ftill greater venera- 
tion, and. their religion is fuch that they 
will not permit Chriftians or Jews to ap- 
proach thefe holy places. 


So great was the afcendancy of this kind 
of devotion that it was cuftomary, in 
times of civil eommotion, to travel under 
_ the fafeguard of a Saint, and the traveller 
was then protected from all infult.. The 
fame kind of prejudice is the caufe that a 
Saint is generally found travelling with 
the cafiles, or caravans, where he is confi- 
dered as a prefervative again tt all> unfortu- 
‘nate accidents ; and he may travel from 
one part of the empire to the other with- 
out being at any expence. : 


| “The ete of the Saints are al- 
ways. befide the fan@tuary, or tomb, of 
their anceftors, which they take care. to 
adorn. Some of them poflefs clofe to 
their houfes, gardens, trees, or cultivated 
erounds, and particularly fome {pring or 
well of water. I was once travelling in 
the fouth in the beginning of - Oober, © 

when 


re J 
when the feafon happened to be exceed- 
ingly hot, and the wells and rivulets of the 
country were all dried up. “We had nei- 
ther ‘water. for ourfelves nor for our 
horfes ; and, after having taken much fruit- 
lefs trouble to obtain fome, we went and 
paid homage to a Saint, who, at firit, pre- 
tended a variety of fcruples before hé 
would fuffer infidels to approach; ‘but on 
promifing to give him ten or twelve fhil- 
lings, hé became exceedingly humane, and 
fupplied us with as much water as we 
wanted; fill, however, vaunting highly 
of his charity, and particularly of his dif 


intereftednefs, 


‘On the mountain’ of Afkroo, at fome 
diftance from Fez, there ‘formerly lived a 


Saint, whom the Brebes and Jews claim 
with equaldevotion ; the common opinion — 


is, he was a Jew, who was buried in this 
part of Africa long before the introduétion 
_6f Mahometanifm. - The wives of the 
Brébes and Jews who are defirous of ob= 


faining children, devoutly go; on foot, Hé 


chmb to the top of this mountain, where 
is eit fan@uaty “of the Saint! Near to 
om os? oy | 1 this 


- 
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this fanétuary, or tomb, is a laurel trees 
that, for feveral ages, has revived from 
its own roots, which eafily perfuades fu- 
perftitious people that the divine property 
of this Saint was that of prolific virtue. 


The propenfity of thefe people to fupers 
tion, enthufiafm, and fanaticifm, not 
only makes them reverence their Saints, but 
infpires them with a veneration for fuch 

Moors as have made the pilgrimage .of 
~ Mecca, and by that holy a& are fuppofed 

to have acquired an increafe of perfeétion. 
They eagerly flock to meet them when 
they return, and this day is kept as a fefti- 
val by the family of the Hadgy, for fo thofe 
Mahometans are called who go on pilgri- 
_ mage to Mecca, becaufe that this confe- 

crated city is fituated in the province of 
His aise 


When a Moor, on if return from 
Mecca, re-enters the city in which he 
dwells, preceded by drums and hautboys, 
and followed by relations and friends, he 
beftows a holy embrace on all he meets; 
and though before he was held an ignorant 
ita vaga- 
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vagabond, he affumes, on this day, a hy- 
pocritical gravity, which impofes upon. 
people eager to fee and believe in wonders, 
and who croud to be hugged by him and re- 
ceive an infufion of wid virtue. The ve- 
neration for thefe Hadgy is fo great among 
the Moors, that it extends to the very ani- 
mals; a camel that has been on pilgri: 
mage to Mecca is well fed, and maintained 
without work, and is allowed to graze 


freely wherever he fhall le 
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CHA POI 
Of the Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Tue pilgrimage to Mecca is impofed 
by the law of Mahomet, but is difpenfed 
with on the moft trivial pretext. As the 
Mahometans, however, attribute to this 
pilgrimage the remiffion of all their fins, 
the moft fcrupulous and devout are very 
defirous to undertake it, and eafe their con- 
fciences. The journey is {Hill more meri- 
torious fot the weftern Mahometans than 
for the others, becaufe of the difficulties 
and dangets to which they are expofed in 
traverfing the whole extent of Africa. The 
caravan affembles at Fez with great pre- 
parations, thence takes its departure *, 


# The time of this departure is not fixed; it varies as 
the feftivals of the Mahometans happen to vary : it is only 
neceflary to arrive at Cairo about the feafon in which the fef- 
tival of the Ramadan is kept ; the ‘caravan departs thirty 


days after, and comes to Mecca Se the QE or the 
feait of facrifices, 
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and croffes the leffer Atlas to come into the 
neighbourhood of ‘Tunis, whereit lays ina 
frefh ftore of provifions ; the fame is re 
 peated at Tripoli, and it refts awhile at 
this laft place. It next proceeds acrofs 
the deferts of Barca over moving fands, 
which are blown and changed by every 
wind, and which leave no trace to guide 
the traveller. | 


When the winds of the fouth or the 
eaft begin to blow, the caravan. is endan- 
_ gered, becaufe thefe winds, paffing over . 
_ burning plains, bear with them a fuffoca~ 
ting heat. Obliged to halt, the camels are 
formed into a kind of, fheltef, under which. 
the travellers, extended on the ground, en- 
deavour to guard themfelves from feu ‘dan- — 
gerous wind. 


Camels are the only animals which can 
withftand the fatigues of this - painful 
journey, and that becaufe of the facility 
with which they can fupport labour, hun- 
ger, and thirft. There are always fuper- 
numerary camels to fupply the places of 
thofe that fhall die on the road. The dy- 

I : ing 
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ing camels are a kind of alms for thofe poor 
Moors, for fuch there are, who always fol- 
low the caravan : the poor, being defirous 
to expiate their fins as well as the rich, 
flock to Mecca for abfolution; when a 
‘camel can travel no farther, he is delivered 
over to. thefe hungry followers, who kill 
bith immediately, rip him-up, drink with 
avidity the water, which {till remains in 
the, veficles of the ftomach, and then 
drefs and eat his fieth *. 5 ite ya 
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it ‘See page 166 concerning the conformation of the fo- 
mach of. the camel; du 
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Ge Spe NT 
Of the Feftivals of the Moors. 


A S feftivals are intimately connected 
with religion, I fhall fpeak a few words of 
thofe of the Moors.. The Oriental Maho- 
metans by no means keep fo many feftivals 
as the Catholic Chriftians ; but the Maho- 
metans of the weft have multiplied them, 
and obferved them with much greater zeal 
than do the Ottomans. It appears to be 
a general rule that the people who enjoy 
leaft wealth, and freedom, are thofe who, 
by way of compenfation, are moft de- 
firous of keeping feftivals. The Turks 
keep the paflover of Biram, or Bayram, 
which follows their lent, only three days, 
and they dedicate the like fpace of time 
to that of the Corban, which happens fe. 
venty days after. | 


The 
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The Mahometans celebrate the latter, 
. Feftival, which fignifies oblation, or the. 
feaft of facrifices, by offering up one or fe- 
veral fhéep each family, the flefh of which 
is carefully diftributed among the poor. : 


The iain # pei elds this 
feftival without the city that more people 
may aflemble, and thus preferves the cuf- _ 
tom the Moors had of praying in the open 
fields before they were converted to Ma- 
hometanifm. He fends a flain fheep to his 
palace by a horfeman, and, if the heart 
palpitates when it arrives there, this is in- 
terpreted to be a goodomen. Neither the 
origin nor the motive of this fuperftitious 
cas are at prefent BOM, | 


The two feftivals above mentioned are 
the only ones which the Mahometans of 
the eaft obferve with great ceremony, and 
the people do not labour during thefe three 
days. The Moors, either bccaufe they 
are more devout, or lefs induftrioufly 
inclined, keep each of thefe feftirals 
eight days; they do the fame on the 
anniverfary of Mahomet, which they 

co O 3 call 
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call Milood ; ‘and alfo at the feftival of the 
new year, which they:celebrate ten days 
after its commencement, It is the cuftom 
at this latter feftival to beftow alms, as it 
is in .fome parts of Europe to fend new. 
years’ gifts. On this occafion the Moors 
are, many of them, very ready and eager 
to receive; but thofe who are capable of 
| giving, very ‘economically, sl at home 
va ta in their houles: fi | 


CHAP. 
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4 À pe FV. 
Of Alms-giving and Hofpitality. 


| Manomer made alms-giving a very 
principal article in his religion; but it ts 
obferved with much lefs generofity among 
the Moors than among the Turks. Very 
few beggars are to be found in Turkey, 
and alms are fo properly diftributed to 
them as to prevent their increafe. There, 
too, hofpitality is fo regularly obferved 
that the houfe is open, at meal-time, to all 
who with to enter. The fame cuftom is 
alfo found among the Moors, who are 
fomewhat at their eafe, and perfons of dif- 
tinction ; but it is by no means in the fame 
general ufe; becaufe, in reality, neither 
their wants nor their wealth are the fame. 


The Mahometan religion feems to enjoy 
an advantage over every other in teaching 
O 4 a more 


i so 1 
a more perfeét refignation to the decrees 
of Providence, Muffulmen, of all the re- 
ligious feétaries, are the leaft affected by 
the viciffitudes of fortune, or the lofs of 
riches, employments, and honours. This 
patience, under fufferings, feems effeCtually 
to prove a more perfect fubmiffion to the 
will of the Supreme Being, and a more 
intimate perfuafion that every accident 
and circumftance of life are, without ex- 
ception, the invariable decrees of deftiny. 


The conclufions drawn from this doc- 
trine ought to afford prefervatives againft 
every kind of fuperftition; to which, not- 
withftanding, the Mahometans, and parti: 
cularly the Moors, are utterly addicted ; 
it 1s the intereft of their Priefts (as it 
féems to have been thought that of all 
other Priefts) to’ encourage fuch filly 
weaknefies that they themfelves may ob: 
tain more refpett, and give the greater cre- 
dit to their amulets againft fichi aies the 
malice of the evil-eyed, and the influences 
‘of fpirits and demons. ‘Thefe amulets 
contain paffages of the Koran fown be- 
tween two bits of morocco in a round, 

fquare, 
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fquare, ¢ or but form, and which the 
people carry about them, and make their 
children carry, nay, their very beafts, to 
prevent every kind of accident and evil 
augury. 


The Moors invoke the Saint, whom they 
hold moft in devotion, with the like con- 
fidence, praying him to guard them from 
any fuppofed danger. ‘Thefe people may 
have adopted fuch fuperftitions before, or 
after, they ‘became Mahometans ; but they 
are, certainly, not only foreign to, but ap- 
pear to be irreconcileable with, the law of 
predeftination. It would bea vain attempt 
to endeavour to explain all the various, ab- 
fard, and contradiétory opinions of men. 
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of #4 the Government rg the Empire of Mo- 


AURA: 


N O government can be imagined more 
abfolute than that of Morocco: it is fub- 
ordinate to no one invariable principle | 
which fhall reftrain the will of the. Mo- ; 
narch, or which may ferve as a bafis of 
public confidence. Certain of the blind 
fubmiffion of ‘his fubjedts, or flaves, 
the Defpot here unites in himfelf every 
kind of power; all is dependant on his 
arbitrary will; he makes, breaks, changes, 
and varies, the laws, according to the ca- 
price, the convenience, or the intereft, of 
the, moment. Supreme power is here 
wholly uncontrolled, having, apparently, 
nothing to fear. 


The fajea ahi this empire can- 
not 
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not fay, of any thing, this is mine ; not 
even of his opinion, or his ‘exiftence,: his . 
maiter deprives him of property, or of life; 
whenever it fhall fo pleafe him, he holding 
them merely as a depofit. The fortune, 
or fate of men, in a government fo de- 
fpotic, cannot acquire the leaft ftability : 
to be rich, is to be guilty of a capital 
crime, which the Defpot punifhes, . how 
and when he pleafes, according as avarice 
incitegsan sak della 


It may be that there are governments in 
- Afia equally arbitrary and defpotic; but to 
be more fo than that of Morocco is impoflir - 
ble, The Grand Signior, who is held to 
be an abfolute Prince, cannot, in every 
point of view, fo be called: he is himfelf 
held in reftraint by the laws of the State, 
and affumes a right over the life and pro- 
perty of individuals only in concurrence 
with thefe laws: on them are founded the 
all-fovereign power of Turkey; but this 
power may alfo from them receive checks. 
If the Sultan be allowed to put thofe to 
death who are in the adminiftration of 

affairs, it is becaufe that the minifters of 
; State 
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State are his flaves, and he therefore has 


the power of life and death over thems 


By puntihing them for their exactions, 
and confifcating their property for the be- — 
nefit of the national treafury, he confoles 
the oppreffed people, who confider fuch 
acts as juft, and think the Defpot ought. 
fometimes thus to take public vengeance, 
and reftore. public tranquillity. This tréa- 
fury they confider as the property of the 
People, and not merely of the Prince. 


Neither has the Grand Signior the power 
to feize, for the ufe of the treafury, the 
effects of a Vifier, when made over in re- 
verfion to mofques. His wealth, in con- 
fequence of this title of .poffeffion, or re- 
verfion, becomes facred and inviolable by 
a law which religion fanétions ; and the 
Defpot, who fhould dare to violate that 
‘Jaw, would no longer enjoy his rights of 
fovercignty; for the People no longer 
refpe& thofe rights than while they are 
fuppofed to be according to law. 


| At Conftantinople ‘ha men of the law, 
in whom are united Jurifprudence and the 
Sacer 
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Sacerdotal office, form an infurmountable- 
barrier to the defpotifm of the Sovereign ; 
and this is, there, the balance of power. 
The legiflative body influences the civil 
and political operations, decides on war and 
peace ; and the deftiny of the Sultan him- 
{elf has fometimes depended on its refolu- 
tions and its caprices. At Morocco the 
will of the Monarch knows no fuch 
bounds: the Defpot, according to his good 
pleafure, makes war and peace; his ark 
minations are neither fubordinate to a 
Council nor a Divan ; they depend only 
on his convenience and his. ht and he 
acts without reftraint. 


Yet the Defpot of Morocco.does not, by 
any act of authority, feize upon his neigh- 
bour’s wife; he does not commit open 
violation on legal engagements : sw, that 
would be to reverfe ‘the whole order of 
things, and fubvert his own power. Thefe 
flavifh people in him behold the reprefen- 
tative of Divinity; and, were he not to 
re{pect their received opinions and preju- 
dices, all would be overturned, finee thefe 
are the facred ties of the public confi- 

dence, 
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dence, and, by tearing off this bandage, 
he rst spe cade blind to he 
“In this barbarous government, the fub- 
ject, who is a cypher 1 in the State, wifhes 
to remain unknown, and hide himfelf from 
his mafter’s prefence. Princes and Kings, 
who'ought, when raifed over other men, 
to watch for their welfare, and by ex- 
érting the nobleft qualities of man gain 
their love and refpe®, in nt Morocco infpire 
pr: fears and terror. . ey 
; PON DEES Le * VE, 
FAT he elite of Morocco” entrufts no 
one with the adminiftration of his eftates: 
Such minuters, indeed, feem incompatible 
with a government where all is fubordi- 
nate to the arbitrary will of the Sovereign. | 
This Monarch would fuppofe his power 
enfeebled, were he to tranfmit a portion of 
his authority to one of his flaves; he in- 
{pects all, and employs himfelf with equal 
intereft, whether it be to re-eftablith order 
in a province, or to regulate fome domeftic 
difpute ; and as his refolutions are always 
pee according to the conveniency 
of 
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of the ons they neceflarily vary sich 
each varying Arena ee" 


AI perfons in Le vie of the Defpot 
are no more in Morocco than the organs 
and inftruments of his pleafure: , their 
offices are not fixed, or ftated; one ends 
what another has begun ; contradictory 
orders are often iffued on the fame’ day, 


and he who receives them knows not 
which he had beft execute: 


ke Cale and agents of dis Dec 
who are very numerous, have ‘neither any 
certain employment nor. pay ; their jour- 
nies, and the {mall expences they, are at in 
his fervice, are wholly gratuitous; and the 
Emperor leaves the means of reimburfing 
and rewarding themfelves for their labours 
to their own addrefs.. 27 
The AONE an have not the 
fame ideas with European. fovereigns con- 
cerning the adhering to their word; they, 
perhaps, regard that ref{pect which men 
and kings owe to the engagements they 
enter into as giving limits to fupreme 
power: 
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power : “ Takeft thou me for an infidel,” 
faid an Emperor of Moroeco to a foreigner; 
<¢ that I muft be the flave of my word ? 
‘¢ Ts it not in my power to fay and urifay 
‘ whenever I fhall pleafe?” Such are 
the ftrange opinions they hold of their 
own puiffance, by which they fuppofe they 


may rid themfelves of rake thing molt 
facred*. 


What is called the Court in Europe, 
that is to fay, an affemblage of thofe who 
moft immediately govern the ftate, is ex- 
prefled by the word Magajin. All peoplé 
attached to the fervice of the Sovereign are 
alfo called Magafini +. By Magafin is un: 


# John, King of France, was taken prifoner at the bat- 
tel of Poitiers, in 1356, and, afterward, preferred returning 
' prifoner to England to any violation of his word. # Were 


“ truth, faid he, banifhed from the reft of the world, it {till 


‘“ ought to be found in the mouths of kings.” 


+ The word Magafin is only a corruption of the Arabic 
words / Mal-Ha/fne, a place where riches are depoñited. Hafne, 
fanding alone, fignifies the treafure of the Prince. It 
fhould feem probable that we alfo have derived our word, 
Magafin, i in French, in Englith, Magazine, from the Arabic; 
it haying exactly the fame meaning. 


2. ; ; derftood 
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derftood a se and refpected place, and 
 fuch in diftin@ion ought a court to be © 

among an erratic nation who live under 
tents. | | 


The principal officers attached to the fer: 
vice of the Emperor, whom he diftine - | 
| guifhes by the name of Sabo, that is to fay, : 
_ friends or companions, are employed as 
domeftics in the palace. So, in the time 
of Mahomet, Abdallah, his father-in-law, 
_ took care of his pillow, his toothpick, and 
his fhoes. Such employments at the court 
. of Morocco are only honorary, giving 
. thofe who enjoy them an opportunity of 
_ approaching the perfon of the Prince, and © 
* the favours he beftows are their only re- 


In whatever part of his empire the Moe 
narth happens to be, he grants public au- 
_ diences four times a week for the diftribu- 
tion of juftice ; and this, the Moors call 
holding the Me/hooar. While performing 
_thefe functions, the original inftitution of 
which were equally refpeétable to King 
and People, he fits on horfeback under the 

You. P cover 
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_éoVer oF a umbrella, carried by one of his 


srooms ; and this, in Morocco, is the fole 
diftintive mark of royalty. He is fur-. 
rounded by his principal officers, who ap 


proach his perfon, and by a number of 
foldiers underarms. Here the afcendancy 


- 


of opinion, and the whole power‘of depo~ : 


tifm, are beheld. ‘The Janizaries, and all 


foldiers at the court of the Grand Signior, — | 


are unarmed ; and, were not this précaution: 
taken, revolutions: would be exceedingly 


frequent at Conftantinople. The Janiza- 4 


ries, who have performed any remarkable 


fervices, are there acquainted with their ; 
power ; but the military flaves of Morocco | 
are acquainted only with ‘the peers of - 


44 


- their mafter. — 


~All Moors, without exception, who 
have any complaint or remonftrance to 


make, have the liberty to come to the Me: | 


fhooar, or public audience. Here too the 


couriers, who have been fent with intelli- _ 


gence to the Emperor, are announced, and 


the contents of their difpatches madeknown _ 
‘to him; he is informed in an inftant of a 
‘what paffes.in: his Reteen and: gives necefs 

awa 29: À à : fary À 
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fary orders accordingly to the Alcaids, Se- 
cretaries, or other officers, who are always 
in his train ready to execute his com- 

mands. | 


The procefs of juftice i is exceedingly 
fwift on thefe occafions; the fentence of 
_ the mafter is without appeal. I was at the 
_ public audience held at Mequinez in July 
17759 when the Emperor | caufed a go- 
vernor of the province of Rif to be killed 
by clubs, after firft having had his hands 
cut off, and his body was caft into the 
open fields*. The Monarch, all in agita- 
tion, alighted from his horfe to kifs the: 

earth, and pay hofhage to God for this act 
of juftice. ‘Having mounted again, he 
_ bade me approach; and I had an audience 
of confiderable length. | 


‘As the interoe of Mes receives, 
during thete B PRE audiences, the vifits of 


 & This governor was punifhed as a traitor. He had 
been fufpected of a clandeftine intercourfe with the governor 
of Melilla during the fiege of that place, and had afterwards 
Le pret difobeyed the orders of the Eappctors | 


ek. P By A HE 
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Ambaffadors, Re merchants, or other 
foreigners : : affairs are here treated of pub 
licly. Whatever requires fecrefy and dif. 
cretion is either given in writing or told 
to confidential perfons, if fick can be 
found among thefe people, and in a court 
where there is no other fyftem than that 
_of the intereft and convenience of the mo- 
ment. 


No one is admitted to thefe public au- 
diences without a prefent proportionate to. 
his wealth or ftation, or to the nature of 

the affairs concerning, and the circum- 
ftances under, which he is obliged to treat. 
Foreigners ufually make pt to all 
thofe ue are attached to the fervice of the E 
Emperor ; : and thefe perfons often invent 
or give birth to meflages, true or falfe, 
from the Monarch, that they may multiply 
the contributions. The Moors are lefs ex- 
pofed to thefe trifling vexations, which, : 
from cuftom, are become law; yet they 
do not prefent themfelves without offering 
fome homage of their fubmiffion. The 
governors of provinces give money, flaves, 
horfes, and camels ; private perfons pre- 
I | | {ent 


CSA 
“ent haicks, carpets, cloths, or other effeats; 
a poor Moor will offer an old horfe, or 
camel, two fheep, a goat, nay, even three 
hens, or a dozen of eggs. 


This refpeétable cuftom, by which the 
Emperor admits all people to his audience, 
and there renders public juftice, is “fome 
allay, fome melioration, of therigours of the 
government, and a confolation to fubjeéts 

ever expofed to oppreflion. It reftrains 
the ftill greater abufes of authority which 
they elfe might fuffer from the governors 
‘of provinces and cities, to whom alone, 
becaufe of the diftance at which they live, 
the fovereign is obliged to confide a con- 
_  fiderable degree of his power, and defpo- — 
 tifm pañles from the mafter to the flave. 


| The governors, or bathaws, exclufively, 
a regulate the police of their diftri&s ; ; they 
are careful to increafe the revenue by their 
authority, or by taking advantage of the 
altercations which the fpirit of inquietude 
raifes among the Moors.’ When thefe 
bafhaws have amafled riches, the Emperor 
is equally careful to ftrip them; and this 
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isa kind of retributive juftice, which turns 
to the benefit of his treafury ; money, in 
this government, conftitutes the crime, or | 
obtains the paren of the accufed. 


CHAP. 


Fee 


Laws and Adminifiration of civil and cri- 
minal Fuftice, 


: sees 1s no code of laws : in the. em- : 
® pire of. Morocco, but inftead of a civil 
they have a religious code ; the practice of © 
… jurifprudence is reduced to the application 

of certain principles, to be found in the 
_ Koran and its commentators, and in a prac- 
tical knowledge of the precedents eftay 
blifhed i in the various jurifdiGtions, There 
are Cadis and governors in the cities and 
| countries for. the adminiftration of juftice ; 
4 and notaries, or Talbes, to certify deeds, 
| and. all which relates to the fecurity. of 

| POR whofe pay ismoderate,. 


| AI PR concerning property; face 
ceflion, and the various. claims of intereft, 
P 4 are 


oe 
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are brought before the Cadi of each 
town, or of each diftri& of the province; 
_ the parties fometimes plead themfelves, but 
more often by attorney, Thefe fuits are 
not loaded by forms; their proceedings: 
are very fimple, and attended with little — 
-expence. The Cadi, affifted by fome other 
men of the law, confiders the pleadings 
and the various circumftances, and gives - 
fentence according to the majority of opi- 
nions. Such fentences are always founded — 
on the law, the principles of which aré — 
extraéted from the Koran, or on cuftoms 
>that, in certain (HÉGAONS fupply the 
place of law. | | 


Should the parties not be fatisfied with ~ 
the judgement given, they have the power 
_ of appeal to the Emperor; but this very 
rarely happens, for, in countries fo poor, 
fuits are not only very feldom of fufficient 
| confequence to fupport great expences, but 
the Moors alfo prefer the fentence of the 
Cadi, or an accommodation, be it what it 
may, to the arbitrary judgement of the | 
Monarch. It is policy among thefe people 
to hide as much as they can all knowledge 

. | Due of 


Fear | 
of what thor fubftance is from a mafter 
fo abfolute, who might be liable to recone 
cile the parties, by feizing himfelf upon 
their property. Me PES 


The governors of cities do not hear any 
of thefe litigated caufes; authority with 
them fupplies the place of law; their jus. 
rifdiGtion, unclogged by every kind of for. 
mality, extends over the police of the ci 
ties and the high roads, the regulation of 
markets, the price of provifions, quarrels, | 
thefts, affaults, and every thing in which 
the public fafety is concerned. The 
judgements they give are always arbi- 
trary, and generally confift in diftributing 
the baftinado with equal liberality to the 
guilty and innocent *, committing them 

| to 


_ * Mr. Bofville. and three other Englifh gentlemen of for- 
tune, whofe honour and veracity are undoubted, but whofe 
hames, not being perfonally acquainted with them, I 
forbear to mention, were travelling in Morocco, in the 
year 1767. The mule-drivers, employed by Mr. Bofville 
and his companions, happened to quarrel with fome other 
-of the low people; they were all taken before the Alcaid. 
The noify, clamorous, and irafcible Moors, unanimoufly 
galled for vengeance og cach other, all {peaking together. 
Te 
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to fome days imprifonment, whence they. 
are releafed by money, and in fentencing 
them to pecuniary muléts, which bear lefs 
proportion to the delinquency than to the 
wealth of the culprit, or the whim or con- 
venience of the judge. The rich there- 
fore rarely fuffer any great punifhment, 
though they fhould have been concerned 
in fome criminal affair; and in this refpect 
the Moors, in reality, do but refemble moft 
other nations. Fa 


The Moors Fe hs come to blows; when | 
they quarrel, they will infult and abufe 


It wasa quarrel in bedlam. The ancient Alcaid, fitting 
crofs-legged, with his black beard to his girdle, with great _ 
affectation of coolnefs and gravity, t took the fhorteft and ufual 
method of quieting ‘this uproar : he waved his hand and 
ordered the Moors all out, without examination, without, 
any diftinction, whatever, between guilty and innocent, to 
receive the baftinado, This ended, they returned TRY, 
calmgand little defirous of farther pearing or juftice. 3 


I have the fame Gentleman’s Re and alfo that of 
feveral refpetable merchants, who were ‘perfonally ac- 
~ quainted with Mr. Chenier for the authenticity of the facts 
he relates, and the juftnefs with which he depicts the man- 
ners of the Moors. They are farther confirmed, alfo, by. 
the beft writers on Morocco; French and sk Tré- 
vellers and Hiftorians. TT. ae ote : 
| & | each 
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each other, but notftrike. It is cuftomary à - 
among them to chaftife him who gave the 
firft blow, as a kind of retaliation ; after 
which he may, if he can, prove that his 
caufe was Boor | 


| AI HORGE el refpe& is paid in the 

States of Morocco to thofe who are well 

informed, the legiflative body has neither 

the power nor confiftence which it has. in 

Turkey ; the men of the law have no in- 
fluence whatever over government, nor is 

there any iiteurnddiaee” power between the 
Sovereign and fubjeét, the mafter and the 
flave. The Emperors of Morocco may have 
occafionally confulted peo ple learned in the 
law, but it was to give an appearance of 
form and juftice, and a greater degree of 
validity to their decifions. Neither is this 
formality anywife neceflary in Morocco ; 
whereas it is indifpenfable in ‘Turkey, 
where the Mufti gives his Sen Uy on 
whatever interefts the State. 


As thofe who have ftudied the rs 
among | the Moors are not held in the fame 
degree of refpeét as among the Turks, the. 

judges 


(Ha oe 

judges are under mote confttaint in the 
exercife of their funétion ; they literally 
follow the expreffions of the law, and dare 
not take upon themfelves to foften of in- 
creafe the fentence. ‘Thus thofe remarka- 
ble and fagacious judgments, which are 
often pronounced in Turkey, are unknown 
in the courts of Morocco. ‘The Turkith 

Cadi fagely follows the rules of equity, 
and departs from the letter of the law, 
When neceffary, to increafe or mitigate pu= 
nifhment. 


There are numerous anecdotes among 
the Turks, which prove the good fenfe, 
juftnefs and penetration of their judges, in 
the decifions they pronounce; as there 
likewife are of the art with which they 
make the office they hold profitable, and 
which is but a kind of annual farm. Such 
examples among the Moors are more un- 
common and lefs marking; but in return 
they poilefs governors, who are exceed- 
ingly adroit, and whofe fubtilty in watch~ 
ing over all that concerns their adminiftra- 
tion can fcarcely be exceeded. 


—. Several 


l'éagte1 
Several anecdotes are told of a governor 
of Fez, which merit to be cited, becaufe, 
they contain traits of national character, 


A young married woman had a lover, | 
whom fhe met clandeftinely, and who, 
enraged with jealoufly, having fome caufe 
to fufpe& her fidelity, ftrangled her one 
night; and threw her into the river, Her 
body, wafhed by the current, was carried 
down to a mill, where her hair got en- 
tangled in the mill wheel; the miller per- 
ceiving it, went terrified to inform the go- 
vernor, who commanded him to keep the 
fecret, and bring him the head. of the woe 
man in a fack. 


Thé governor placed this head in a 
chamber, and fent for the women who 
ferve at the baths, that they might dif- : 
cover who fhe was; he then ftrongly re« 
commended fecrefy to thefe women, dace 
they are not in this country very exa@ in 
obferving. He immediately went to vilit 
the hufband, and queftioned him concerit- 
ing his wife— << She has been at the hovfe 
** of her father ever fince yefterday,” {id 


a 9 
the 
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the Moor—tt Concerning that we muft 

‘ enquire,” faid thé Governor. The Go- 
vernor and the hufband then went to the 

father, who faid it was true his daughter 

‘had come to fee him the day before, but 

that fhe had returned without making à a 
moment’s (us ù 


The Grand then An the 
hufband to his own houfeé, and fhewed him 
the head of his wife, recommending him 
to diflemble his afflition, and, having re- 
conducted him home, afked to fee all his 
wife’s clothes. After examining them 
piece by piece, he afked the hufband whe- 
ther it was he who had prefented her with 
them all. All were acknowledged by the 
hufband to have been his gifts, except a 
rich fafh, worked in filk and gold, of ae 
manufacture of Fez. 


The Governor took this fafh, and fent 
for the workmen to know by whom it had _ 
been made, pretending he wanted: one of : 
‘the fame pattern ; the workmen, having 
made but three, declared. who the dif- 
bait perfons were by whom they had 

ti been 
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been’ bought. Thus proceeding, ftep by 


ftep, he came to the knowledge of the 
dover who had committed the murder. 


The Governor then fent for this lover, 
and he, confeffing his crime, prevailed on 
the other to keep the fecret for a gift of 
three thoufand ducats, or about fome eight 
hundred pounds; that isto fay, one thou- 
fand for himfelf, one thoufand for the huf- 
band, and athoufand for the father. The 
Governor gave the father a portion, fuch as 
the law allowed, but fent nothing to the 
hufband, holding that he was fafficiently | 
recompenfed in fuffering no’ punifhment 
for not having better watched the conduct 
“of his wife. This was giving him a leffon, © 
the value : of which feems beft known 
among nations s where the women are flaves, 
and where the name of hufband is ala eae 
mous to that of Shine 


Andes adveiture de RH had alfo 
Bbealioned the murder of another young 
woman. A fcavenger, heing well paid, carried 
the body very early in the morning, cut in 


4mall pieces, upon his afs, among the filth 
; | | of : 


[ia } 
of the city. As he paffed by the Governor 
the {cavenger faluted him with an air of 
embarraffment, which raifed the fufpicions 
_ of the Governor, who had feen him pafs — 
every day without any fuch ceremony. 
“The Governor, imagining there was fome 
caufe for this behaviour, called the feavens 
ger, interrogated him with threats, and 
difcovered the true motive of his confus 
fion, which he turned to his own accounts : 


This fame Governor having cited three 
young men to appear before him, who 
were accufed of ftealing pigeons of a rare 
fpecies, made them a fign to fit down; 
then, addreffing them, faid—~** Thofe who 
é would deny that they had ftolen pigeons 
** ought, at leaft, to take care not to leave 
6 the feathers about their heads.” One - 
of the three, who was not yet old enough 
to have learnt diffimulation and prefence 
of mind, immediately lifted up his hand to 
his bomnet, to fhake off the feathers, and 
thus difcoyered himfelf to be the thief s 
after which he did not deny the fact. 


Thus. 


tay 7 

Thus we ‘find among thefe rude peo: 
ple, with whom inftinét feems to hold 
the place. of reafon, men who are as in- 
telligent and as artful as the inhabitants of 
civilized nations, perhaps more fo. The 
art of knowing man is not indeed to be 
taught, nor 1s it. the effect of education, 
Dub the fruit of experience and refleGtion ; 
thofe men, therefore, whofe attention is 
_ deaft’ diftüibed} either; by ‘diffi patiost, . the 
dove of pleafure, dr the defire of acquiring, 
knowledge, have; in this refpetty the seus 
inelyentager’ | Por foc edt 
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CHAP. VIE 
Of the State of Knowledge among the Moors. 


ARTS and Sciences flourith only in 
freedom, and find not the leaf encourages 
ment under governments wholly defpotic. : 
The Moors, who derive their language and 
teligon from the Arabs, feem not in any 
manner to have participated of their 
_ knowledge. United and confounded as 
thofe of Morocco have been with the 
“Moors of Spain, the latter of whom culti- 
vated the arts, and gave birth to Averroes, 
and many other great men, neighbours, 
dependants, or pupils, of the city of. 
Fez, the academies of which have been 
vaunted, and which have produced writers. 
The Moors of this empire have preferved 
no traces of the genius of their anceftors ; 
“it is not very apparent that thofe revolu- 
tions, : 


4, 


; æ2 4 
tions, which have overthrown empires, 
have altered the chara@terers of nations, 
Subjugated by the Turks, the Greeks have 
loft their liberty, but they have preferved . 
their genius; and, were they free, we 
OU fee the happy days of ancient 
Greece revive in hiftorians, philofophers, 
warriors, and poets. Men, like plants, 
only degenerate when they are no longer 
cultivated. I know not whether it fhould 
be attributed to the influence of climate, or 
to thofe effe&s which are the refult of a 
vitiated government, but the Moors in ge- 
heral appear to me lefs fufceptible of 
energy and virtue than other mens 
The Moors have no conception of the 

fpeculative fciences ; in this refembling 

the ancient Arabs, thofe among them 
who can read, and the number is exceed- 
ingly fmall, feldom read any thing but 
their books of religion, Education con- 
fifts merely in learning to read and write ; 
and as the revenues of the learned are de- 
_tived from thefe talents, the Priefts and 
. Talbes among them are the fole depofito 
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ties of this much knowledge; the Chile 
dren of the Moors are taught in their 
féhools to read and repeat fome ‘fi ixty 
leffons, feleéted from the Koran, which, 
for the fake.of œconomy, are written upon 
{mall boards ; thefe leffons being once 
learnéd, the {cholar’ is fuppofed to” have 
obtained” fufficient knowledge to” “leave 
{chool ; on this occafion he rides on horfe: 
back through the city, followed by’ his 
comrades, Ho fing his praifes : this to him 
is a day of tritith ph’s ; to the fcholars: ‘an in- 
citement to emulation, a feftival for the 
mafter, and'a day of expence for the } pa- 
rents; forih’all countries}; wherever there 
are feftivals and ge LA hey aHo are 
eating atid! drink ingy aa L; 
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At Fez, whére Bene dil of ‘urbanity 
are  préferved, ‘there’ is fome fmiall’ degrée 
more of inftruction to be obtained’ i in eke 
{chools sand the Moors, who are-a little 
wealthy, fend their, children thither to have 
them” infttuated à ih the Arabic language, 
and in the religion and laws of their coun- 
try. Here fome of them ao acquire a 
re Tame little 
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‘ kttle tafte for poetry ; the Arabs not only 
celebrated extraordinary events in their 
poems, but alfo were accuftomed to fpeak 
in verfe in their aflemblies, and in their ce- 
remonial vifits. It may be added that the 
Arabic tongue, by its copioufnefs, energy, - 
and the metaphors which it is capable of, 
is, perhaps, better adapted to poetry than 
any other living language. 


The Moors are alfo in the habit of rhym- 
ing and finging the hiftory of any extraordi- 
nary event. Some have fuppofed that this 
_cuftom has been introduced, among polifhed 
nations, from political motives, to amufe 
the people, and make them laugh, when 
they might otherwife become too ferious ; 
but it is much more natural to conje@ure 
that, orignally, the end of fuch rhymes was 
information, and the preferving of hiftori- 
~ cal events in the memory of a multitude of 
citizens, who had not learnt to read. ‘The 
Moors, who happen to be fomewhat more 
learned than common, amufe: themfelves 
by propofing. the folution of enigmas frie 
_ are tolerably verfified ; he who divines the 


Q3 meaning, 
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meaning, muft ufe the fame rhymes as 
thofe in which the enigma was compofed, 
as if it were an anfwer toa quéftion. 


* 
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Of Pharmacy, Phyfic, and Innoculation, 


"Tue Arabs, of all the fciences they 
knew, were moft induftrious in the ftudy of 
phyfic and aftronomy, which merited this 
preference, becaufe of their utility. The 
art of preferving health, and of regulating 
agriculture conformable to the order of the 
feafons, mutt every where firft have 
claimed the inquiries of the human mind. 

The Moors, who formerly inhabited Spain, 
gave great application to the improvement 
of thefe {ciences, and they have left manu- 
{eripts behind them, which ftill remain fo 
many precious monuments of their ge- 
nius ; nor, it is to be prefumed, will thefe 
manuicripts always continue buried in ob- 
livion, but will fometime be given to the 
~ world. 
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The modern Moors are infinitely dege- 
nerate ; they have not the leaft inclination 
to the ftudy offcience { they know the pro- 
_perties of fome dimples 4. but, as they do 
not proceed upon principle, and are igno- 
rant of the caufes and effeéts of difea- 
fes, they generally make a wrong applica- 
tion of their remedies. ‘Their soe ufual ” 
phyfcians are their Talbes, their Fakws,. 
and their Saints, i in whom they Sp: a fu- 
perftitious confidence, LE 


Peover él the moft common difeafes of 
_thefe hot countries, and are occafioned by 
the ufe of crude meats; bad food, ‘and the: 
daily tranfition from heat to humidity ; ; and. 
fevers are placed, by thefe ignorant people, 
among" fupernatural: afflictions. + A fiend, 
according to them, 6ccafions their hot and 
cold fits; and the delirium: which follows’ 
the body’ § agitation does but confirm them 
in‘théir étror : thus the fick die, becaufe: : 
they do not offer them any other aids than 
thofe which depend on miracles, and be- 
caufe they are ignorant of the workings of. 
nature. The hiftory of the world every: 
Wie proves men a fuppoied the infiu- 
ence 
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ence of evil fpirits ; and this influence is 
always the greateft in nations the icaft ene 
lightened. By the force of reflection, oulys 


and their: improvements im knowledge, 


t 


have Europeans at length difcarded thefe 
fupeftitious ideas of ities y, Magic, and 
enchantment, and only in their moft dif- 
tant provinces do fuch abfurdities ftill pre- 
ferve fome Seyi over hes imagination of 
Aen ai won omy Mer gal | 
The fmall-pox, which is faid to have 
been brought to Europe either from A fia or 
Africa, fome affirming jt! was pot known 
before the crufades, isthe only difeate, per- 
haps, for the cure of which the Moors do 


not invoke their Saints ; it comes when it 


pleafes, ‘and does little mifchief, becaufe - 


of the temperance of the climate and the 


abftinence of the people.” ‘They are ac- 
quainted with inoculation in the interior 


> parts of the country; but: it is practited 


with lefs preparatoty caution here tha 
among the modern Greeks, from whom it 


has been learned and adopted by ‘Euro- 


peans, The Moors, however, do not in- 


culate, except thofe who live on the 


uae a ae mouns 
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mountains, the Brebes, and the Shellu of 
the fouth *; and the cuftom is lefs com- 
mon among the latter. Hence it may be 
concluded ‘shat the fmall-pox was known 
in Africa before the invafion of the Arabs, 
and that the mode of communicating it by 
infertion muft have been more ancient in 
thefe countries than Mahometanifm ; be- 
caufe, however powerful the afcendant of 
religion may be, it 1s very flow in roots 
ing out the prejudices and cuftoms of nas _ 
tions +. 


In cities, where Mahometanifm is ob- 
ferved with the moft fcruple, they take no 
precaution whatever.to avoid the effects of 


* T have before faid, the Brebes and the Shellu have the 
fame origin, having preferved the fame language ; but the 
latter, by their communication with the fouthern praTin Eee 
may have varied their cuftoms, 


+ Bin have affirmed, the fmall-pox was unknown to the 
Greeks or Romans; and it is generally believed it was not 
introduced into Europe till after the invafion of the Arabs, 
Some phyficians have therefore concluded that, not being 
a difeafe peculiar to our climates, it might be-wholly extir- 
pated by interdiéting all communication with infected 
places, and by purifying every fpecies of clothing which 
have been ufed by the difeafed, 

| this 
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this difeafe ; precaution would be incom- 
patible with the religion of Mahomet, 
which leaves the care of acting and pre- 
venting to fate. Voltaire wants founda- 
tion for afferting, as he has done in his 
literary mifcellanies, that the Turks ino- 
culate their children. The incertitude 
which the effe&ts of inoculation have oc- 
cafioned, and the inconveniences which 
may happen to be the confequences, have 
given birth in Europe to a diverfity of opi- 
nions, and doubts have arifen concerning 
the goodnefs of a practice fo interefting to 
humanity. Inoculation will, however, 
certainly obtain greater credit in France, 
fince the Sovereign has difpelled the fears 
of a nation which ftands diftinguifhed for an 
attachment to its Kings, by having had the | 
royal children inoculated, and thus keep- 
ing this contagious poifon, which has fo 
often left whole families in mourning and 
grief, at a diftance from the throne. 


Although the Moors have little know- 
ledge of pharmacy, and little inclination 
for the arts, ftill neceffity, in fome in- 
ftances, has rendered them jndudtrious ; 

fome 
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fome among them have been bold enough to: 
cut for the ftone, a difeafe known i in this, : 
country.. I faw.a’ ftone lately extracted: as 
large-as a pigeon’s egg, which had various. 
projecting points. I fhuddered at the fight 
of the inftruments employed by thefe fur- 
geons; they confifted in a bad razor, and 
a kind of hook, rudely made, which re- . 
igtabled a nail bent... 


SC HAE 


hee ng and Eclipfes. 


Bip niecinont: MY, “the firft Laclede 
of which we obtained from the’Arabs, (or, 
pethaps, the Egyptians,) and which they 
themfelves learnt in confequence of their 
wandering lives, is entirely, or almoft, un- 
known'to the -Moors; fer, though they 
likewife wander from place to place, there 
are few, if any, among them who have a 
knowledge of the motion of the heavens, 
or who are capable from principle to direc 
their. own courfe, by obferving the courfe 
of the ftars. They are therefore nécefla- 
rily wholly. unable to calculate eclipfes, 
which they always interpret to tl 
evil, 


The eclipfe, which happened on‘ the 
| 24h of AL 1778, was central, and total 
at 


A ge ae 

at Sallee. I had been careful in foretelling 
it would happen, that the terror of the. 
people might thus be decreafed ; and, that 
I might the better obferve it, I went into — 
the country; whither I was followed by — 
many people. In proportion as the fun 
was concealed, my curious, intimidated 
followers, difappeared one after the other to 
return to the city, and we temained only 
with two foldiers of the guard who grew 
pale, and whofe dread was increafed as the 
fun loft its brightnefs. At the moment 
that the eclipfe was total we heard the las 
mentable fhrieks of women and children, 
who believed the end of the world was 
come, and only with returning light did 
the minds of the people recover fome de« 
gree of confidence. | 


_ It is not extraordinary that a people, who 
have no theory of the circular motion of the 
tars, fhould fuffer confternation at a phe- 
nomenon which feems to overthrow the 
order of nature. Superftitious people. 
-have every where fuppofed eclipiee were 
{ent to. prefage fome calamity.'. The 
Moors, | 
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Moots, being unable to reafon on the 
caufes of fuch an appearance, imagine the 
fun or the moon are in the power of a 
dragon that fwallows them, and they offer 
up prayers that thefe luminaries may be 
delivered from an enemy fo cruel and vo- 
racious, : 


Notwithftanding the Moors have pre« 
_ ferved the wandering manners of the an- 
cient Arabs, they have occupied them- 
{elves lefs in the ftudy of Aftronomy. 
Endarkened by ignorance and fuperftition, 
they have been much more eager after 
aftrology, an imaginary fcience proper 
only to feduce and deceive the weak. 
This chimerical doétrine, which made fo 
rapid 2 progrefs at Rome in defpite of the 
edicts of the Emperors, muft make ftill 
“greater advances among a people wholly 
ftupid and ignorant, ai ever agitated by 
the dreadof prefent evils, or the ue of à 
more happy futurity. Magic, the compa- 
nion of aftrology, has here alfo found its 
followers, and is particularly ftudied by 
the Talbes in the fouthern parts, who 

| fuccefs- 
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fuccefsfully ufe it in impofing upon 
Moorith credulity with ftrange dreams, 
and’ imbiguous' forebodings and ‘prophe= 
fies. hea RAA 


.* 


if ang 


Of the Language of the Moors. 


Tue Moots, of the Empire of Mos 
rocco, as Well as thofe to the northern lis 
mits’ of Africa, fpeak Arabic; but this 
language i is Corrupted in proportion as we 
retire farther from Afia, where it firft 
_ took birth the intermixture which has 
‘happened among the African nations, and 
the frequent tranfmigrations of the Moors, 
during a fucceflion of ages, have occafi- 
oned them to lofe the purity of the Ara- 
bic language; its pronunciation has been - 
vitiated, the ufe of many words loft, and 
other foreign words have been introduced 
without thereby rendering it more copious ; 
the pronunciation of the Africans, how- 
ever, is fofter to the ear and lefs guttural 
than that of the Egyptians. 


Wor I I, R Of 
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OF all living languages, the Arabic 
is, beyond contradiction, the one moft ex- 
tenfively fpoken : from the eaftern to the 
weftern fhores of the ocean, which in- 
cludes a fpace of two thoufand leagues, — 
from, eaft to weft, the people fpeak no 
other tongue; and with this a. traveller 
may even make himfelf underftood in the 
countries of the Mogul, and a part of 
Indias, The language, when written, is in 
effect much thé fame at Morocco as at 
Cairo, except that there are letters and ex- 
preffions among the Moors which. differ 
fom thofe of the Oriental Arabs, who, 
however, underftand the Moors in con- 
_verfation, notwithftanding their’ vitiated 
manner of pronouncing. ‘They mutually 
read each others wr Asin gS: with fome dif- 
ficulty, 


There is a very fenfible difference 
among thé Moors between the Arabic of 
the ne and..the courtiers, and that 
{poken by the people in general ; and this © 
difference is felt {till more in the provinces 
_of the fouth, or of the eaft, and among 
the Moors who live in the deferts, where 

| | the 
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the Arabic is yet farther disfigured ‘by à 


mixture of foreign tribes: 


, The Brebes and the Shellu, who, as I 
have faid, appear to have had the fame ori- 
gin, for they have preferved the fame dia- 
le&, {peak a latiguagé which the Moors do 
not underftand, and which feems to have 
no analogy with that of the latter. I dare 

not affirm it is the Punic, of the Numi- 
dian, but thefe people write their language 
in Arabic. characters, I have thought it 
neceflaty here to collect fome words of 
thefe languages, by which will be feen the 
intimate relation between that of the 
Brebes and the Shellu; and the very flight 
connexion thefe two languages have with 


the Arabic, 


ty 


R 2 Compa- 


H 
ws ¥ 
Ser a 


C nae lift of words between the Aras 


‘bic language, as fpoken in Morocco, and 
the languages of the Bribet! and SR. 


yn Ay 
¢ 


% tait à Morocco. “Br robe 1G 


y 
Raa 


Selles 


- À sn 


Allah, Rabbi, Allah, Rabbi, Allah, Rabbi. 


‘Dounit. 
Aguelnal® * Q 


-Thafokt. : 


ae 4 


Aiour. + 


 Yéherats ~ 


nvel et fi pré 
M EE fi 


sé 

Ww orld, © “ Dounia, ie: ounit, 
Heaven, deg 28 Ob Agatha} | 
Sing] Shems, ij, CThafkt, | 
Moony nh Kamar, Aiour, 
Stars, © : Nour © Yzheran, 
aor “Hard; | Athaly< 
Sea, oy yy Baary {Bars 

: Water, Ma . Aman, gen 
Fire, ~~ “ wi ta Pake el 
‘Fo ass 1 ‘Shereby 12 Hfoufi0: 
To.cat yj yConily f- -Etch,i” | 
To: Lt 4 Remon 3 à | Guan, a 
tr ue | Rei, = Sao tt quir, 5 iT 
Day, Naar, Souhafs, 
Night, . Leil, i Tad, 

', Man,  Ragel, . Argaz, 
Woman, Mara, Tamtot, 
Father, | Bou, * Ibbas, 
Mother, Imma, Imma, 
Child, Ifir, Herba, 
King, Soultan, Aguellid, 
Rrinee,.) Sharif, s Sharif, : 
Slave, Abd, Ifmak, 
Subject, * Raya, | Rait, 
Living, Ait, Idert, © 
Dead, Mout, Imout, 


Aman, 4: f, 


Loh ail ay 


- Eflôu. 


‘Ttch. is : 


à ! Guan. 


CRE | 


. Haffal. . 


Tad. 
Argaz. 
Tamgart. 
Babbas. 
Imma. 
Haial. 
Aguelljd, 
Sharif. 
Ifmake 
Rait. 
Iflout. 


_Imout. 


Camel, 
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1: Yo Arabic of Moraccos Bribes. Shell) À 
Camél, > Gemel,  »Grouns, |: Harm, |: 
Horle,  _Haoud, , Hais, Has. 
ox, Loney ~~ Ayougou, Azguer, avr 
Sheep, © )Qbeth, : L ZIzimer, | !Izimers 
Lion, : . Sba, “MT zens Izem. Lon try 
Tiger, Nemer, : Agouerzem, Agouerzem, 


NUMBERS. 


One, Ouaed, Tan, Jan, 
Two, _ Tnein, or Juz, Sin, Sin, 
Three, Tleta,  -  Querad, Querad. 
Four, Arba, Arba, 1" Qouz 
Five, * Kemfa, Kemfa, _ Cemouf, 
Six" Setta, Setta,  Sedife. 
Seven, * Saba, Saba, Sa. 
Eight, Temenia, Temenia, Tem. 
Nine, _ Tfaeud, Tfaeud, Tza. 
Ten,’ .  Afhara, Afhara, Meraon, 


+ The Brebes count the days of the week 
like the Moors, and both of them employ 
Arabic words. ‘The Shellu enumerate the 
days after the fame method, but in their . 
own language. Both the Brebes and the 
Shellu denote the months of the year in 
the fame manner as do the Moors and 
Arabs, and date from the fame era ; that 
1s to fay, from the year of the Hegira. 


KR 3 The 
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The Koran, and books of prayer, of the 
Brebes and Shellu, are in Arabic, as like- 
wife are their as and title deeds, which — 
‘are written by their Talbes, or learned 
PACA | | Le 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XL 


: of the Charaéter, Manners, and Cufloms 0 of 
the Moors. 


No one can recolle& the intolerable 
fervitude in which the Moors are held 
‘without commifierating their ftate; and 
yet, on a clofer infpection, the compailion 
which an idea of flavery infpires 1 is con- 
fiderably abated. “I'rue it is that the’ na- 
ture of the gover nment, which, though it 
cannot totally change the charaéter of na- 
tions, has a prodigious influence over their 
minds, is one of the moral caufes of the 
ferocity, ignorance, and cowardice, of thefe 
nations. Defpotifm fo debafes the foul 
that it is neither fufceptible of fortitude 
nor elevation; the flaves only know the 
will of their mafter, have not the leaft idea 
of freedom, and have even loft the re- 

R 4 - membrance 
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membrance of words which exprefs a fenfe 
of their own worth and honour, and which 
feem only to appertain to the haughty and — 
free mind. With lefs fenfibility than other ~ 
men, they are faithful neither to their rela- 
tions, their friends, nor their country ; 
their vices are the oppofite of all good 
faith ; they love not one another, and fo- 
reigners they love ftill lefs, 


It appears that the Moca like all the 
other nations of hot climates, are more 
difpofed to fubmit to flavery than the in- 
habitants of the north. The fewnefs of 
their wants, and the fertility of their lands, 
‘render them little addiéted to labour; 
- therefore have they little visgour,. little of 
that charaéteriftic energy in which noble 
ideas originate, which gives birth to great 
crimes, or great virtues. ‘This flumber of 
the faculties keeps them in eternal ftupi- 
dity, and is the very prop of defpotifm ; 
for, it feems to be a well- founded remark 
that, governments are more or lefs arbi- 
trary, in proportion as the people are more 
or lefs informed. | 


L 


1. From. 


A eo 


‘From the difpofition of the foil} or the 
quality of the food, the Moors are naturally 
meager; that licentioufnefs : in which they 
early indulge, alfo, greatly contributes to 
enervate and: deprive them of mufcular 
ftrength, rendering them timid and indo- 
lent; they have agility, but not vigour, and 
can longer fupport the fatigues of running 
than of other bodily labour ; they are tole- 
_ rably well formed, ‘have regular features, 
good teeth , fine eyes, but countenances de- 
prived of expreflion. or mind. Perhaps thefe 
are rather the effec of phyfical than of 
moral caufes. ‘Hence too may we trace 
the reafon of that melancholy, that mourn- 
ful air, which is -peculiar to the Moors, 
Their perfons, their whole appearance, 


bear the ftamp of flavery and oppreflion. 


Avaricious by nature, thefe people are 
addicted to accumulate and to conceal 
wealth. Their belief concerning the cre- 
ation of the world, however disfigured by - 
variation of circumftances, is the fame as 
that of the Chriftians;,and one of their 
authors, ‘depicting their avarice, invented 
an allegory equally judicious and moral. 

‘6 Adam, 
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‘ Adam, faid he, after having eaten the 
‘€ forbidden fruit, afhamed of his naked. 
“¢ nefs, fought to hide himfelf under the 
“tt fhade of the trees that form the bowers 
6 of Paradife; the gold and filver trees 
€ refufed their fhade to the father of the 
‘ human race. God afked them why 
‘€ they did fo; becaufe, replied the trees, 
«© Adam has tranfgrefled againft your 
** commandment. Ye have done well, 
«« anfwered the Creator; and, that your 
‘© fidelity may be rewarded, ’tis My decree 
ff that men fhall hereafter become your 
& flaves, and that in fearch of you they 
‘¢ fhall dig inta the very te of si 
és earth.” 


ig 


That paflion which univerfally domi- 
neers over man.jufrifies this ingenious alles 
gory; but the ayarice of the Mcors feems 
to juftify it full farther; with them gold 
and filver are neither eftimated by their 
wants, nor emblematic,of their paffions, - 
but rather objects of adoration. 


_ Confidence and friendfhip are generally 
unknown among the Moors; theyare infene © 
| fible 
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fible to the gentle impreffions. in which 
the benevolent and the worthy find fuch 
pure delight; they are acquainted only 
with the fervor of the paffions, {cattering 
difcord in families, and infurreétion in the 
flate; inceffantly tormented by the im- 
pulfes of | enmity, they“feek to injure, 
and reciprocally to defpoil each other of 
their wealth ; intereft is the fecret fource 
of their connections, and their hatred ; 
obliged to hide, that they may preferve 
their money, their fecret often dies with 
them, fearing left, otherwife, their end 
fhould be haftened by a wife, a fon, ora 
brother, who are themfelves impatient to 
feize upon their riches, 


Although the Moors do not enjoy what 
they pofflefs, they have not the lefs avi- 
dity : in. exciting the generofity of fo- 
reigners they are moft ingenious. In love 
with money, only, they have no perfonal 
_ predileétions ; he who gives is their 

friend * ; the enmity of people who put 

frieud {hip 

# A young Moor one day offered one of my fervants to 


geceive as many blows witha ftick as he pleafed, at the Be 
Beare a y OloWws wath a ï 
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friendthip up to sion. and among whom 
_intereft is the fole’ motive of ra is, in 
3 fat, but little to be “feared. | 


“This avaricious crisply % tb Moors 
renders them pliant, cunning, and more 
penetrating than their apparent rudenefg 
of manners would befpeak. Little occu- 
pied in improving themfelves, they’ dif: 
femblingly ftudy the characters of others, 
with whom they have ‘bufinefs, while 
they, with equal adroitnefs, conceal their 
own ; troubling themfelves little concern- _ 
ing delicacy, or probity, they employ all 
means to obtain their purpofe. A perfon 
in office, in this refpett, is no more to be 
trufted than a private individual, 


| have‘heard of one of their governots 
who regularly went to drink tea with a 
foreigner, and who artfully {tole his 
poons. Another governor was appealed 
to in order to recover effects ftolen, the 


af twent ty Four for a Blanquil, or fometing lefs than two. 
pence. This was his firft offer ; he would, perhaps, have 
made a better bargain, had my fervant been fo difpofed. 


theft 
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theft being te, They were recovered, 
but the owner’s lofs was not the lefs, he : 
being obliged to make a prefent, at leaft 

equal in value, to obtam the intervention 
of the po yer, | 


It is sia} for chef? Alcaids to divide the 
perquifites of their fervants and foldiers, 
and thofe who content themfelves with 
ny the half are efteemed honeft. Mer: 

I fay muit be generally. underftood ; : 
méan not to affir im there are no- Ses 
whofe actions are juft or generous ; ;' yet 
let. thofe who deal with them beware, for 
they will ever. difcover. fomaetling of paths 
Moor. mo by (A Et pr) 


CH APRIL 

T' bieves, Punifiments, ¢ rades, Gares, and 
RE | 

‘Tue lower wine and efpecially the 
country people, thieve from each other | 
with great addrefs When the nights 
are remarkably dark, or ftormy, they créep 
along the Douhars, and carry off all they 
can feize, firft undrefling themfelves to nu- | 3 
dity and crawling on all fours, fo that in 
cafe of furprize they are not eafily held. 


The Mootitht ties are not inbeepady 
but what they want in courage they fup- | 
.ply in cunning : I will cite two examples. 


There is an inclofure walled round in 
the city of Morocco called Alcaifferia, the 


gates of which are nightly fhut, and _ 


where the opens have their fhops and. 
_ ware- 
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warehoufes. * A ‘thief perceiving there - 
was a:dry-well in this enclofure, between _ 
which and another well, without the walls, . 
a communication might eafily be effected, 
undertook the labour of making this fub- 
terranean communication. Having exe- 
cuted his project, and on diet him- 
felf in the Alcaïfleria, he broke open the 
fhop of the richeft merchant, from which 
he ftole money and other effects tothe value — 

of three or four hundred pounds. ‘The 

burglary was next day perceived and re- 
ported to. the Emperor, who immediately © 
commanded all perfons found in the 
“Alcaifleria, and who could not render a 
proper -account of themfelves, to be 
brought before him; which order was 
obeyed. Among the perfons feized were 
many fufpicious Moors, whom the Mo- 
narch threatened all with inftant death, 
if no difcovery were made of the culprit 
or his carottes 


ly The thief, who ha been feized among 
the reft, advanced, and, cafting himfelf at 
the. Emperor’s feet, faid, ‘I amy the. 


ï * 


ae ae guilty: perton, do with me whatever you 


hae | | nes He 


sé pleafe : the crime 1 bat commited. 18 
“ fufficient; I would not load myfelf 
6 with the guilt of the death of fo many - 
“ muffulmen.” 


The Emperor, aftonifhed at the rafeal’s 
generofity, praifed him, for his confeffion, 
and: commanded: him to reftore the: pro- 
perty to fix of his guards, to whofe charge. 
he was committed. The thief led them 
back into the Alcaifferia, told them he had 
concealed the effects in a well, and that he - 
would defcend and bring. them up ;)' ace 
 cordingly down he went, and, crawling 
through: his fubtérranean paflage, : took to 
fight: The guards, at length, weary of 
calling and waiting, {ent one of their com- 
rades into the well, who foon perceived the 
trick they: had been played. They re: 
turned ‘and: gave an account of this to the 
Emperor, who, when he heard it, could 
not refrain laughter. | 


Another thief, who had beën condemned 
to be hanged:by the arm-pits on the high- 
way, was attended by his wife, weeping 
and lamenting his fufferings. Still defirous 


084 


| fee. + 
of exhibiting fome new proof of his dex- 
terity, he ioudly and piteoufly called after 
a muleteer, who was pafling with two 
loaded mules. 


' Have NT à generous friend, faid 
he, on my wife and children; affift them 
to draw out fome effects which I have hid- 
den in a pit. 


The muleteer refufed, faving, the goods 
were ftolen, and that if he were caught 
he fhould be punifhed. Nay, but, replied 
_ the malefaétor, if thou wilt tly) affift my 
_ wife, sect fhalt have the half.» 


On this the eect muleteer con- 
fented, and accompanied the wife to the 
place, who faftened a cord round his body 
that fhe might aid him as he defcended into 
the pit. No fooner was he at the bottom 
than fhe threw him down the cord, and 
drove off the loaded mules. 


Theft in Morocco is not punifhed with 
death ; the fentence is variable and arbi- 
trary, depending on circumftances, which 
® Vor. I. S | maÿ 
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may de piaviite or leffen the crime. the 
hand, or foot, of a highway robber, i is ufus 
ally cut off, as was practifed among the 
Arabs before Mahomet. I have feen à 
thief, who, after various thefts committed, 

“had, by the Emperor’s order, loft both his 
hands, yet fill contrived to fteal, alledging 
that he had now no other n means to gain pe 


bread. 


| Covetoufhef naturally aies the love 
of gaming ; : but, asthe Mahometan reli- 
gion forbids betting of money, the govern- 
ment very ck sally watches over this, evil 
among the Moors, and they are only al- 
lowed publicly to play at chefs, which is 
in itfelf a game fufficiently interefting 
without the aid of “wagering. The Moors | 
of the country are unacquainted with 
caïds, but they play at hazard, making 
dice out of fmall bones, and ufing Fe 
{lippers as boxes, 


The firft and immediate wants of man 
are only felt among the Moors, as in other 
hot climates: the few enjoyments they tafte 
aré all fecret, and within their own houfes, 

_ carefully 
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wate fully.concealed from public view. Hence, 
their talents, find {mall exertion : .induftrÿ, 
follows luxury and abundance, and is little 
feen where libérty is banifhed and oppref- 
fion reigns., Heat, perhaps, too, may be- 
numb the body, and with that the faculties 
of the mind, fo neceflary for the invention 
and perfection of the arts: thofe of the 
Moors, indeed, are few, and in a rude 


_ fate; their workman have fewer tools, 


aids, and conveniences, than thofe of 
LA | 

A goldfmith will come and work in the 
. corner of a court, where he prefently fixes 
his ftall; his anvil, hammer, bellows, files, 
| and melting ladle, are all brought with 
him in a bag; his. bellows are made of a 
_ goat’s fkin, into which he inferts a reed, 
holding it with one hand, while with-the 
other.he prefles the bag, after the manner — 
of bagpipers; and this way lights and 
blows up his fires 


‘3 Other pee: work with the like rude 
fimplicity ; ; they have not fufficient em- 
ployment to incite their emulation, or in 
we fu: Ss Bee . creafe 
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creafe their conveniénces: yet does the 
fight of a natiôn in this ftate infpire ve- 
neration ; a comparifon is neceflarily made 
between the various gradations of art and 
its progrefs toward perfection ; while the 
diftance between fuch its moft perfect ftate 
and thefe feeble attempts créates aftonith- 
ment. | 

The employments and profeffions. of 
man are fubordinate to his wants ; ufe- 
ful trades are therefore only known among 
the Moors; thofe that appertain to Aid 
fure and luxury are there wholly fuper- 
fluous. The proceedings of government 
are too fimple to excite conjecture and form. 
politicians, and the condition of men in. 
Morocco i is almoft uniforn m. | 


The governors of provinces and towns, 
defirous OF Court favour, {end their fons'to 
attend on the Sovereign, where they find 
employment, according to their talents, in 
his fervice, carrying his meflages, and ex- 
ecuting his commiffions. Here are no 
fixed pofts or offices; the funétions are 
merely temporary, domettic, ‘and more or 
_lefs dangerous, according to the character 
apn Shi 7" te, of 
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of the reigning Monarch, or the ufe and 
abufe of his confidence ; in governments 
fo cruel, courtiers ufually execute what 
the turbuleut paflions of the tyrant com- 
mand, and honour and probity there are 
‘feldom titles of recommendation. 


Individuals, who have acquired fome 
__wealth, do not willingly fend their fons 
into the fervice of the Emperor, left they 
fhould endanger their fortuue, and expofe 
themfelves to thofe confequences which 
refult from the indifcretion or inexperience 
i: of youth; they rather prefer educating 
-them for the offices of Judges, or Talbes, 
-if they have abilities, trufting them with 
money to trade, or employing them in the 
fuperintendance of their gardens and 
. grounds. Thefe are the general and prin- 
ae ue of the Moors. 


They marry ‘dies children early that 
“they may the fooner addi& them to em- 
ployment, and prevent diffipation. One 
“profefion, with them is equal to another, 
‘and they indifferently teach them to trade, 
> 3," ay make 
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make them tailors, weavers, tanners, or 
fhoemakers, as it may happen : no perfon 
is afhamed of exercifing a’ ufeful trade : 
the Cadi, and the governor of a town each 
mar ry their dau ghter toa tradefman, with- 
out fuppofing they have thereby M 
themfelves. 


On the Friday, which is their day of 
prayer, or fabbath, all the inhabitants: of 
a town, clothed in the fame kind of ftuff 
and the fame colour, are nearly all equal. 
In abfolute governments, where the defpot 
is all, and the flave nothing, there is but 
little diftinétion of rank among men; dif- 
ferences there are, but they are momen- 
tary, appear and difappear ‘at the will of 
‘the mafter: the Emperor of Morocco of 
a foldier makes a Bafhaw, and of a Bafhaw 
"à foldier*. I myfelf have known a g0- 
vernor depofed by the Monarch, and con 
demned to {weep the ftreets of the town 
_hehad governed. Such caprices of for- 
* The Moors call a governor of a province Ba fline’s i 


Turkey fuch an one is called Pacha, or Pathawe : Per ais 
the latter have changed the g toa 'P. 


tune 
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tune afé not uncommon in arbitrary 
ftates; where power pafles rapidly from 
the mafter to the flave, and a3 rapidly 
is annihilated, making too flight an impref- 


fion for the, poffeffor to become inflated, 


with falfe ideas of his own pofitive {upe- 
riority. . Few of the previncial governors 
but have felt the viciflitudes of this tem- 
peftuous defpotifm ; once ftripped of their 
effeéts, they may again be reftored, and 
recover their former dignity ; the {inner is 
abfolved, having, by rendering up his 
riches, wafhed away all iniquity. 


The Moc: have in Has © but. few. 


amufements ; the fédentary life they lead 
in cities is little variegated, except by the 
care they take of their gardens, which are 
rather kept for profit than pleafure. Mot 
of thefe gardens are, planted | with the 


orange, the lemon tree, and the cedar, 


in rows, and in fuch great quantities 
that the appearance 1s rather that of a 
foreft than that of a garden, The Moors 
_fometimes, though rarely, have mufic in 
thefe retreats: a {tate of flavery But ill 
agrees with the love of pleafure : the : pes 


S 4 ple 


4 


2 
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ple of Fez alone, either from a difference 
in education, or becaufe their organs and 
fenfibility are more delicate, make mufic 
a part of their amufements, : Therejare 
not in Morocco, as in Turkey, public coffee 
houfes*, where people meet to enquire 
the news of the day ; but, inftead of thefe, 
the Moors go to the barbers’ fhops, which, 
in all countries, feem to be the rendevouz 
of newfmongers. : ‘Thefe fhops are fur- 
rounded by benches, on which the cuf- 
tomer, the inquifitive, and the idle, feat 
themfelves; and when there are no more 
places vacant, they crouch on the ground 
like monkies, 9 avant ke tk $ 


Shewmen and dancers come often into 
the towns, round whom the people aflem- 
ble and partake of the amufement for a 
very trifle. There are alfoa kind of wan+ 
dering hiftorians :, thé vulgar, who cannot 
read, and who every. where are eager to 


* Our coffee houfes, which are only an imitation of thofe 
in Turkey, are, however, more elegant and amufing. The 
police of Conftantinople, watchful of political tranquil- 
lity, will not’admit coffee houfes beyond a certain dimen- 
fion, too fmall to contain many plo b | 

car 


{ 
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hear extraordinary relations, aré the more 
-affiduous, in attending thefe narrators, as 
want of more extenfive information pre- 
vents the tale-teller remaining , above a 
week ina qu 


A common diverfion in the towns where | 
there are foldiers, as well as in the country, 
is what the Moors call the game of Gun- 
powder; ; a kind of military nets that 
is the more pleafing to thefe people inaf- 
much.as, by the nature of their -govern- 
ment, they all are, or are liable to become, 
-foldiers, therefore all have arms and 
horfes. By explofions of powder too 
they manifeft their feftivity on. their holi- 
Fa | | 


Thor game of Gunpowder confifts in 
two bodies of horfe, each at a diftance from 
the other, galloping in fucceffive parties 
of four and four, and firing their pieces, 

, charged with powder. Their chief art is 
in galloping upto the oppofite detachment, 
fuddenly ftopping, firing their mufkets, 
facing about, charging, and returning to 
the attack; all which manœuvres are imi- 

tated 
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tated by their opponents. The Moors take 
great pleafure in this amufement, which 
is only an imitation of their RE evo: 
_ lutions*, | 


Muley Yezit, one of the Gre of the 
reigning Emperor, who paffed his youth 
among the foldiers, and who has acquired 
a patfionate love of war, is exceedingly ex- 
pert ‘at thefe exercifes. I have feen him > 
fire three times on a gallop within a hun- 
dred and fifty, or two hundred paces. He 
ftarts with one mufket in his hand, another 
laid acrofs his faddle, and the third bal- 
fanced on his head. The firft is fired at 
parting, and given to a foldier, who runs 
by his fide ; bie then fires the fecond, and 
gives it likewife to take the third ; fet 
which he pulls up; and this 1s all executed 
in a moment, 


* The Arabs appear to nae introdyced in Spain a eX: 
ercife called Fuego de Cagnas, which’ the Spaniards have 
adapted to their own cuftoms. ‘The Moors, in return, 
renounced the exercife which the Turks call Gerd, the 
moment mufkets fupplied the ufe of lances. ; 
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* ‘Such is the chief diverfion of the 
Moors in their feftivals,’ marriages, and 
every kind of ‘rejoicing: the only honour 
paid to ambafladors, confuls, and all fo- | 
reigners, is that of this game of gun- 
powder; a fport always attended with 
fome danger, becaufe of the Moors want of 
prudence, and fometimes with very un- 
fortunate accidents. 


The Moors, either from temperament, 
or the moral and phyfical refult of their 
education, are lefs fenfible of pain than 
the Europeans; almoft naked, ever ex- 
pofed to the effects of the air, their mufcles 
acquire a numbnefs, which renders them. 
lefs delicate, and which at length nearly 
deprives them of feeling. They form) 

like the wild plants of their deferts, to dif- 
dain the inclemenices of the feafons. 
Amid their military evolutions I have often 
feen man and horfe overfet, and the former 
_rife without hurt or fprain. Their bodies, 
not being enctimbered by their clothing, 
yield with. facility té their motions, in 
which, perhaps, they have an advantage 
over the nations of Europe, . : 


The 
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The Emperor of Morocco often orders 
the hands of thieves to be cut of; who, 
immediately fet at liberty after punifh- 
ment, take the diflévered hand up from 
the ground and run away. : Such execu- 
tions, being neither foreknown nor pre- 
pared, are performed with the knife of the 
fixft Moor that happens to be prefent, and 
who himfelf clumfly executes the fen- 
tence of his mafter. 

A “aida. scented by ‘a hufband of be- 
mg caught with his wife, was condemned 
by the Emperor to the baftinado, which, 


Le 


for fome time, made him think no more 


of his muftrefs. The ' ‘hufband, having 
been abfent, was jh End on his return 
that the lover had been as afliduous as ever ; 
again he went with his complaint to the 
Emperor, who gave the gallant up to him, 
and commanded. him to punifh him, fo. as 
to render him incapable of ever, difturb- 
ing his peace more. . The! hufband im- 
ftantly took his knife, and made the’ gal- 
Jant even more wretched than Abelard. 1 
knew the unfortunate man who fuffered 
this Bi tim As 5 he loft his beard by de- 


grees, 


2 p$. 
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grees, and ainfenfibly, but became fomes 
what more e flefhy. | 


AE performing fuch barbarous ampu- 
‘tations, the only dréffing they give the 
wound is to fmear it over with tar, which, 
fay they, is a remedy for all ills : it may 
well be fuppofed that gallantry: is not very 
common among the Moors, and that in 
this they have not approached European 
refinement. I may venture to affirm, how 
ever, as before faid, that thefe people are 
lefs alive to pain than the. Europeans ; ; 
: there is no doubt but that feverity of édu- 
cation hardens the body, and ftrengthens 
the conftitution ; both of which are only 
weakened by an excefs of care and effe- 
minacy. | 
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Food, Manner. of eating, Marriages of 
| Moors and Negroes. — 


"Tue Moors are little dainty in their 
_ choice of food, which is fimple and fru- 
gal; they breakfaft in the morning before 
they begin bufnefs ; but their chief meal 
is that which they make after fun fet. 
Their moft common difh is, as I have al- 
ready faid, the Coofcoofoo; they alfo have 
beef, mutton, or fowls ftewed, and eat 
roait meats; but fuch delicacies are only 
for extraordinary occafions, and among the 
wealthy... 


The Moors know not the ufe cf. tax 
ble cloths, forks, or fpoons : their Coof= 
coofoo is not liquid, but, though fupplied 
with broth, is left dry; and this they take 

| SE up 
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up in their hand in a kind of ball, which 
they chuck with adroitnefs into their 
mouths. Their meal ended, they lick 
their fingers, and wipe them on their 
clothes, which they wafh when dirty. 
 Thofe who keep negro flaves cail them, 
and rub their hands in their hair; or, if 
any Jew happens to be prefent, they make 
_a napkin of his garments. 


Such as are tolerably at their eafe annu-. 
ally kill, in May, or June, an ox, or fat- 
. tened bull; the flefh of which they pre- 


ferve, ufing it occafionally the whole year; 


they cut it into flips of about two inches 


thick, and dry it in the fun for fome days; 
after which they fry it in butter and oil, 
and pot it; the wealthy fill up the pot » 
with Hepes that it may be the better es 

HONE | | BEG + | 


‘The Moors are exceedingly fond of tea, 
alfo of fugar ; they buy but little, though 
_ they are very glad to have it given them: 

they have learnt the ufe of this beverage 
from the northern nations, among whom 
it-is/not very ancient. It fhould feem they 
au | «| abe 


ob we] 
ate fond of tea, becaufe it is heating + for 
it does not appear to me any way confo 
nant with their frugal mode of feeding, or 
their dry temperament. ‘Tea naturally is 
more falutary in colder climates, where 
the meat is fat, and where the people ha: 
bituate themfelves to the ufe of butter, 
cheefe, milk, and beer: the Moors love 
coffee lefs than tea; however, in general, | 
they love every thing that is given them: 
~ One of their proverbs is——** Given vinegar 
‘6 is better than bought wine.” 


It is cuftomary among the Moors to re- 
turn home at fun fet; they burn lamps in 
their houfes, or fall yellow wax candles 5 

the ufe of tallow is unknown to them, and 
the heat would render it too expenfive. Ac- 
cording to Bochart, it fhould feem that we 
have learnt to burn wax from the people 
of Africa, and that the French word Bou- | 
gie, fignifying wax candles, is derived from 
the town of Bugia, near Algiers. | 


The Moors, like all other Mahometans, 
reckon their time by lunar months, fo that 
their lunar year is eleven days fhorter than 

the À 
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the folar! year.. Hence thirty-two years, 
two months, and fome days, of the latter, 
conftitute a revolution of thirty-three lunar 
years. In their aftronomical calculations, 
however, and that they may regulate the 
hour of prayer according to the variation 
of the feafons, thé Moors follow the folar 
year, except that they ftill adhere to the 
-old, ftile ; reckoning eleven days later than 
the Europeans. 


They count the days of the week by 
firft, fecond, third, &c., from Sunday to 
Saturday: this mode of réckoning they 
have received from: the Hebrews, who 
fhould be more ancient than the Arabs, and 
: who, according to the order of the creation — 
of the world, faft‘on the! feventh day ; for — 
the: word Sabbath, in Hebrew, denotes the 
number 7*, a word which we have pre- 
_ferved with little alteration. The Mabome- 
tans feat on the F ra becaule the Arabs, 


* This is not the received etymology of the word Sab- 
bath, which comes from maw. : He refted. The two words, © 
however, naw and paw; have a near affinity. T. 

gi} bats: DU RAR ei M FUI NAT 
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before’ rerahroin ee, had confecratéed that day 
‘to prayer, and had called it the day ofothe 
‘congregation. Mahomet did not’ think 
proper to change’ an nveftablithed En Hi 


ca 
130% 


The} Moors marry ere eta females . 
arrive at puberty at’ the age of thirteen. 
They “are permitted four ‘wivesy®and °as 
many concubines as they are able tolmain. 
tain. Intheir cities, as I havealready%ob- 
ferved, the Moors generally have but one 
wife, and that for reaforis of ceconomy 
and concord. Plurality: of wifes being here 
‘a luxury, each proportions the ace ac- 
cording to his fate’ and: ni Hepat 3007. V5 11 

the DEE POG DEES 

voté Nine portion is givencwith | 
the wife; on the contrary, they hufband 
‘pays: a cuftom as ancient as the days of 
Laban, who made Jacob ferve fourteen’ 
years before he would give shim: his — 
daughter.. It is, however, moft.ufual to 
give a portion with the bride - if the be 
repudiated, the hufband reftores it. two- 
fold: fhould the hufband die, the wife re- 
covers her.‘portion, and the eighth part of 
_his effects, ek 
| | em 
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» The! children of the wives all have equal 
claim:to the effets of the father and mo. 
ther ; thofe of the concubines only can 
claim half as much. There are no baftards 
in thefe countries, except the children of 
proftitutés,. who aré called Harami ; that 
is to fay, the children of fin. The fame 
expreflion is ufed to fignify a malignant — 
perfon, or one addiéted to play jocular 
tricks. The tone and the circumftances 
under which it is sx bn denote ~ difs 
| ference, 


< Werner: not being admitted into the fo« 
_ ciety of men; the. young people here do 
not marry for love: they are all matches 
of family convenience: from the mother 
only can the young man, or maiden, learn 
what is the character, and what the accom- 
plifhments, .of the intended helpmates 
The relations having firft agreed, they pre: 
pare the bridal feaft, and marriages’ are ce- 
lebrated the moft pompoufly in the pooreft 
_ countries. : À few days: before the cere- 

‘mony the bridegroom is atcompanied on 

horfeback through the town, with drums, 

-hautboys, and friends, who occañonally 
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fire their mufkets. On the nuptial day the 
bridegroom ‘is again taken in: proceffion: 
about fun fet, but with a Se train ren 
more D ba : 
“On Hee day hes wears a red cap, hisfabre 
in a bandelier, and: his face almoft covered: 
by:a:veil to hide him. from: evil augurys 
Around him are’ féveral young:»men, ene of 
whom fans him with a handkerchief; he 
behaves’ like the Emperor “in ‘the midft of 
his court, and on this occafion even: bears 
the fame title. During the proceflion the | 
müfketeers quicken their difcharges'till he — 
resenters his ownhoufe.::: .som to 4 


ons Ae ay ies sop ee vey | ; . oe sb rtp 


::{Fhe:bride then leaves the houfe of ther — 
father in {the fame order. She is feated in — 
a kindof fquare or oftagonal cage; about 
twelve feet in circumference, carriedby a 
mule. This. cage: rifing ‘to a!pyramid is 
adorned by gauzes.and ftuffs of various co- 
lours., The youthful bride is efcorted by à 
number of her! relations-and neighbours, 
fome ‘with their torches,’ others’ their 
mufkets, which they frequently difcharge. 
Ar rived at the door of her {poufe; the rela- 
I ee ara tions 
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tions introduce her to her hufband, care- 
fully obferving that, as fhe enters, fhe fhall 
not touch threfhold of the door: the 
father, mother, and relations, retire’; fome 
few bridemaids only remain, holding jo- 
cular : difcourle, - and finging hcentious 
verles *. hé. 


eh It 7 lio ey fox WHE bridemaids to re- 
ceive the proofs of the confummation of 
marriage, which they bear, finging, to the 
parents of the bride. Virginity i is fo ef- 
{ential a condition to the validity of mar- 
riage among thefe people, that, fhould not 
_ ithe proof ei the hufband has à right to 
fend back his wife. It is common enough, 
however, for them to provide a fubftitute 
for thefe formal proofs, that they may 


* Several of the cuftoms of the Moors are peculiar to 
themfelves, and are no way connected with Mahometanifm. 
: Thefe it fhould feem they have adopted from the nations 

that have reigned over Africa. The Romans, in their mar- 

riages, took care that the bride, at entering, fhould not touch 
the threfhold of the door. When the was delivered over to 
.the bridegroom, they fung alfa at Rome licentious fongs, 
which they called Fefcinnini, fo named from Fefcinia,. the 
“place where thefe nuptial fongs were inv rented. 
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fomewhat the fooner: rid themfelves of: ‘the 
noife of the Angers. HE évitée viele: 


\ bd + 


fi 


The ri ae 15 spate in Nigritia, : 
where thefe proofs muft be publicly. ex- 


pofed on the ‘morrow of, the: nuptial day. 


The prudence of fuch laws in thefe-hot 

climates, where morals are more eafily cor- 
rupted, will, no doubt, be percéived. Vir- 
‘tue fuffers lefs temptation under, a more 
temperate fun, where luxury only; and the | 
prevalence of diffipation, have rendered li- 
-Gentinuinatt too general. 


Afin the marriage! the Moors feat se: 


relations. and friends in the country #3 


the two families each: kill an ox, which 


thefe, with a provifion of vegetables, 


abundantly fupply the banquet. Marriages | 
“are moft ufually made after harveft; the 


dar) or yea of Lies oh efpecially in 


et 


# There j is a à proverb among the Moors, which sys, ‘THe 


+ Chriftians fpend their eftates in lawfuits, the Jews in keepe 
ing their feftivals, and the Moors i in Baers at. bene! 


meee 


_ 


they have taken good care: to fatten; and — 
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the country, occafions SPAR AES to be more. 
or lefs numerous... 


The marriages. i the Lu are. held 

with equal feftiyity, and even greater, 
when the bride and bridegroom are not of 
the fame; Douhar, becaufe that, in this 
cafe, there 15.4 double cavalcade, and a 
much. greater train. Nor. are the fame. 
fcruples obferved with refpeë to the proofs: 
that fhould fatisfy the hufband, becaufe it 
often happens that the marriage is con- 
tomates before the ceremony. 


“Era non of ches res of foldiers 
à talad, from negroes, and {till fo called, 
though they have infenfibly loft the colour 


of black, there are numerous other fami- 


| Mes of negroes, male and female, in the 


empire of Morocco, which have, been 
tranfported from Nigritia through the fou- He 
thern, provinces, and deftined. to domeftic 
flavery. The Moors, if they pleafe, may 
_ cohabit with their female negroes ; but the 
“better caf of people Don indulge this 


licentioufnefs, being unwilling that thee 


ee 


yer | childye ne 
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children fhould be confounded with the 
negroes, The words negro and flave are 
fynonimous among the Moors, and indi- 
cate dependence and a ftate of humiliation + 
incompatible with the ideas they have of 
their own freedom. “Is it not aftonifhing 
that people, who have not the liberty of 
‘thinking, and who are only diftinguifhed 
from thofe they call flaves by their colour, 
fhould hold the idea of fervitude 1 in füch 
abhorrence ? 


It is cuftomary among the Moors to 
marry their male and female negroes, and, 
after a certain period, to reftore them to 
freedom. ‘Thus we fee hufbandmen are’ 
more humane toward their flaves than 
‘commercial nations, and that negroes are 
* much more happy, among a people whom 
we call barbarians, than they are in the 
colonies of Europe. Without ill-treating 
them, the Moors employ them in guard- 
ing their flocks and herds, tilling their 
lands, and in domeftic fervices for a limited 
time. They de populate one ee ars ace 
to NUE another. 


Europe, 
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Europe, on the contrary, leaves Africa 
defolate, and bedews her plantations with 
the tears and blood of men to obtain fugar 
and coffee. ‘To fupply imaginary wants, 
procure momentary pleafures, the facrifices 
whole generations, forgetful of every tie, 
every duty of humanity ; and, if afked the 
-reafon of fuch cruelty, replies, Thefe men 
are black. eis 


- Wherefore fhould prejudices, like thefe, 
exift in the mind ; wherefore fhould dif- 
_ ferent fhades of colour give rife to opi-- 
nions of greater or lefs degrees of inno- 
cence ; yet fuch opinions, fuch prejudices, 
appear to be very ancient and univerfal. 
In the eaft finifter ideas are annexed to the 
colour of black ; the modern Greeks in- 
differently ufe the word Mavros, to fignify 
a black, or an unhappy, man. An Eaft In- 
dian, who has committed a fault, fays, 


. with fhame, he is black. The Black fea 


has acquired its name only becaufe of the 
frequent fhipwrecks on its coafts. The 
Turks attribute ill omens to the colour of 
black, and view it with repugnance. . 
The > Europeans mourn and array the mi- 
Beir nifters 
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nifters of. religion. sand juftice, who are 
equally fuppofed to have renounced, pleas 
sus) 1 blacks) ASH to bed | Es As Le D 


{ 
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The pro who «are, confidered: as 
flaves among the Moors, even after, they, 
are reftored to: liberty, -hive:cby:: labours 
| They. hate’ no wealth:to:tempt the avidity, 
of government; they intermariy:lwith. 
ve other, are moft fingularly chearful 
and: gay, | and delight. to laugh? and) ‘talk, 
Their! feftivals  feem. to ‘bear: confiderable 
“affinity to the feafons;-and are pafled by.dis 
vertingthemielves in finging and danging, 
which t! fa perform with.aftonifhing regus 
faritys::iu’They shave), prefervedi their.own . 
ons cuftoms and {ports in Morocco, 
foi,:.in:Nipritid,, the youth; of the, village, , 
moft admiredy i8/ hie -who/can invent.the 
moft gay and ren fqe daneou ro «dose 


- a 


eae me £ ty Taos pas 
+ : eili ti & i 44 


The hegides “haha. this emai 
oùt fan ÿ knowing de means 5 à ous 
‘to this they daily add the adoration of, the 
Æun;wbich isithe firft objec of theirwor- 
| Bis MFhe mariages of negroes in Mo- 


rocca, 


la 
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rocco’! greatly . refemble thofe: of. . the 
Moors.; all the proceffions that relate. to 
them are accompanied. by muficians,. and 
preceded by flags made of gauze: handker- 
chiefs, fufpended at the “cp of reeds. sy 


They marry after sr and Es 
they are certain of fubfiltence, Such, in 
the firft ages of the world, muft have been ~ 
the bafis on which all fociety was formed. 
The firft ceremony before a negro marfri- 
age is to carry corn to the mill, fufficient 
to fupply | bread for a whole year; and this 
they bear finging, accompanied by drums 
and caftanets. "They return two days 
after with the like ceremonies to receive 
the flour. 

Their nt furniture confifts in a 
mat, two fheep-fkins, unfheared, to fit 
upon, a lamp, a jar of oil, fome earthen 
pots, and plates ; the whole {carcely worth 
two guineas, but borne i in proceffion like 
their corn. The mufic at thefe feftivals is 
the heaviett expence. The marriages of 
the negroes are not attended by fo any 


the 
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ther do the women veil themfelves like the 
Moors. Some of them paint their’ checks, 
which, though it does not add to their 
beauty, sa iinet the vivacity of their 
eyes: 5.243 tg bib time 


. CHAP 


CH AP, XIV. 


Manner of preferving Corn — Hiding of 
Money — Refpect for Storks — Burial of 
the lala ou aie ip Saint eee ila 


De. ESIROUS of preferving their corn, 
the Moors, on the approach of harveft, 
watch their fields and drive away the 
birds.’ From the fame motive they donot 
kill birds of prey, ‘which, by the deftruc- 
tion of other birds, guard and preferve their 
harveñts. © European luxury and plenty. has 
occafioned the very oppofite mode to be 
adopted: a price is put on the deftruétion 
of birds of prey to prefervé partridges that 
ravage the fields. We dread the want of 
‘game, but 1 not of corn. 


The harveft over, it is the cuftom of the 
Moors to enclofe their corn in matamores; 
| that 


# 
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that is to fay, in pits, where the corn is 
long preferved. We learn from Bochart*, 
that this is a very ancient cuftom, and 
muft have been: general: in; hot countries 
inhabited by wandering tribes; To: pre- 
ferve the corn dry, the fides of the pit are 
lined with ftraw,in proportion as it is filled, 
and, “when full, covered with. ‘the fame, 
On this. à: ftone is, laid; over which a 
mount of earth is raifed, in a pyramidal 
form, to prevent the foaking of the water 
when. the rain defcends, Meier arch a | 


Nell Naeger 


; 


Rae à among, the moft wealthy, vu 
ally fill a, matamore at. the birth of a child, 
and empty it on the, day. of martiage. I 
have feen. corn, 4. preferved five-and- 
twenty years; its whitenefs was loft, its 
powers of produétion, perhaps, injured, 
and, had it been own, Fat have pie 
duced only ftraws.-\ 


4 sÉ 
weyers Cy Pot te +n 
à 7 


as 


ny ~ ; 
When convenience, or, ‘the “imperial 
command, ee the Moors to change 
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their place. of abode,: fhould they not» Bs 
able'to :take their grain with them, they 
leave {tones heaped over the matamores as 
marks, which they afterwards with diffi- 
‘culty find; :In this cafe they ufually ob- 
eferve the ground atofun rifing, and where 
-they ‘perceive a denfer vapour they find a 
‘matamore : this increafe of the fun’s exha- 
‘lation 1s (the confequence of the ferment 

“ng-oftthe wheat. saone sloul'l «tev 
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ve Not only dothe Moorsrdepofit their fus 
“perflux of corn) in the ground to ‘preferve 
it, but alfo their riches, :which:fufpicion 
and oppreffion induce them to bury, having 
-neither furniture’ nor other means of ‘hid« 
ing them from the knowledge of their ree 

-lations:) ‘There is, perhaps, more money 
buried throughout the'empire of: Morocco | 
thaw there is in circulation ; much of this 
_asloft; becaufe, as 1 have elfewhere faid, the 
pofleflors, while living, fhould' it .be dif- 
covered, dread ithe »avidity: of their) fuc= 
~~ ceflors. : 1 Hy anil oa 08 worl 
| ,Among' the frequent revolutions on the 
fucceflion of Me several Sharifs, whofe 
| Hoi =. family . 


7 , 


Oe | Gee ees 
“amily at prefent reigns, various fuddeñ 
emigrations have taken plate; during 
which the Moors had neither time nor 


means of carrying off their money, and — 


could oïily gather ftones, or make other 
uncertain remarks on the places where 
it) was concealed, hoping they might re- 
cover iton their return: ~Thefe hopes muft 
have been often deftroyed by diftance, or 
death. ‘Thofe among them who could 
write, who were by no. means the majo- 
rity, defcribed with ‘all the precifion they 
were able the place of depofity to aid their 
defcendants in its recovery: sil gl 


Such fadden removals in the enicamp- 
ments of thele tribes gave rife to a fpecies 
of impoftors, who were fuppofed to be for- 

cerers, but who, in reality, were knaves, 

that, having’ gained information, profited 

there, as elfe where, by the ignorance of 

others. It may be prefumed the whole 

‘art of thefe people confifted in knowing 
how to read, and thus difcovering the hid- 

ing places from the writings with which 

they were entrufted.. ‘Thus has: an art, fo 

univerfal in other countries, been con- 
Au founded 


founded with magic by the Moors. THE: 
Talbes’ of the tribes. who inhabit the 
fouth, where the imagination feems moft 


addicted to the miraculous, as this” art 
és affiduity. bi ka 


An inferior fpecies. of: fuperftition. 
_ among the Moors is the: repugnance they” 


have to the killing. of. Storks 5. which 


: uals they fay, iis infuk ., Atimayeibe, 


that the regularity with which thefe. birds 


utter their cries,» and the motion they* 


make with their bodies; which, in fome 
fort, refembles that of the Mahometans 
when at prayer, have annexed: ideas. of 
piety to their prefervatidh: : It is,alfo: na- 
|  tural:to fuppofe ‘the. lives of  Storks are 


{pared from a much more rational mo- 
tive, fince they deftroy noxious infects, lo+ 
F cufts, ‘and ferpents.. In the firft ftate of | 
fociety, fimple and à innocent man imagined: 
|. every thing which, was. forbidden, every: 
ÿ thing injurious to order, decency, or the: 
| good of the whole, was finful, - The pre- 


_fent Moors blindly obéy'theicommands of 


their Prince, which they regard as the laws: 


of religion. 
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it is fuppofed that Storks frequent Bar. 
bary, in greater numbers, bécaufe they ate 
‘not killed there: it. is alfo probable they 
‘delight : in this country, on account of the. 
many ruins, old buildings, aud’ uninhabited 
lands, where they can with more facility 
find foodand afylum The Storks in Mo- 
FOCCO regularly difappear at the clofe of 
fumier; and return toward the end of J2- À 
nuary. That the want of fubfiftence ‘is 
the motive of ‘this regular and annual 
‘change’ there can be été doubt. ‘The 
countries bordering on the Niger, inun- 
dated in June, July, and Auguft, by the 
overflowing of that river, which, from 
 fimilar caufes, produces fimilar effects to 
thofe of the Nile*, muft, in winter, fwatm 
with ‘infeéts, on ae thtefe birds feed. 
They afterward return to the north of 
Africa, where the regular rains of Novem= 
ber, December, and the remainder of the 
winter; fill the marfhes, i ds them 
- anew ‘with infects. rt | 


:# The PER of shote two rivers, according to La 
Martiniere, is occafioned by the abundant rains which fall 
between the line and the tropic, from the month of us to - 


September, 
“The 
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The Moors, like all other Mahometans, 
hold it a thing irreverent, and contrary to 
the fpirit of religion; to bury their dead in 
imofques, and to prophane the temple of 
the Moft High by the putrefaction of dead 
bodies. ‘In the infancy of the Church the 
_ Chriftians had the like piety, and ‘gave €x- 
ample of the refpe@ in which they held 
temples, dedicated to religious worfhip. 
But ill-guided devotion, mingled with fu- 
_ perflitious vanities, and that contagious 
 fpinit of felf intereft which pervades all 
human affairs, without refpeting thé altar 
of God, Rev together, infenfibly per- 
verted men’s ideas, The burial grounds of 
the Mahometans are moft of them without 
the city ; the Emperors have. their fepul- 
chres difting and diftant from the mofque, 
in fan@tuaries, built by themfelves, or in 
places which they have indicated; their . 
tombs are exceedingly fimple : the Moors 
do not imitate the oftentation of Euro- 
peans, were fuperb monuments are raifed » 


rather to gratify AE y a. ‘merit 
vo mae 


All Mahometans i inter the dead at the 
U2 hour - 
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hour fet apart for prayer s the defunét is 
not kept in’ the houfe, except he expires. | 
after fun fet ; but the body 1s tranfported 
to the mofque, whither it is carried by — 
thofe who-are going to prayer 5. each, from — 
a fpirit of devotion, is defirous to carry in 
his turn. Je 


‘The Moors fing at their burial fervice ; 
which ufage, perhaps, they have imitated 
after the Chriftians of Spain, . for the ori- 
ental Mahometans do not fing. They 
have no particular colour appropriated to 
mourning ; ; their grief for the lofs of. rela- 
tions 1s a fenfation of the heart they do 
- notattempt to exprefs by outward fymbols: 
Women regularly go on the Friday to 
weep over, and pray at, the fepulchres of 


the dead, whofe memory they hold. dear. | 


The Fr nas a cuftom of Ras À 
bonfires,at the feaft of Saint John, and are 
lefs able-even than the ,Chriftians to give 
any reafon for this practice, I happened | 
to be at Fez during this feftival, which the 
Moors, according to the old file, obferve: 


much in the fame manner as do the Euro- 
7 peans. — 


no 725 wk | 
peans. I afked a Moor, who was tolerably . 
well-informed, why they made bonfires : 
and he anfwered me, it was e/ Anfarè, 
which fignifies in Arabic, pronouncing the 
laft à fhort, the companion, or -defender, 
and‘fhould denote Saint John, the precur- 
for and companion of Chrift. . He had no 
farther reafon to give for the fires thus 
publicly pate: | 


The ae of thefe fires is of: very an- 
cient and remote date. It feems probable 
_ that, in old times, they were fignals, an- 
nouncing to the people the fun’s elevation, 
the progrefs of fummer, the maturity of 
their grain, or the feafon in which they 
might bathe without injury to their health, 


‘The cuftom, in fome of our fouthern pro- 


vinces, of throwing water over the paffen- 
gers, on this bonfire day, is fome fupport to 
the latter conjecture. At Sallee, where the 
harveft is gathered before the feaft of Saint 
John, which among the Moors correfponds 
with the fifth of July, Ihave feen young 
people collect reeds and ftraw into a heap, 
fet them on float down the river, light 
them in a blaze as they fwam, and fport 

U 3 round, 
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round, which, apparently to me, include 
the two motives that I imagine gave birth | 
to the practice; that is, to announce the © 
fummer folftice, and the proper feafon of | 

bathing *. The feaft of Saint John, which 
has been fince fixed at the fame feafon by 
the church, has infenfibly effaced thefe 
original ideas among -the. Chriftians ; ; and 
ideas of devotion, neither well founded. nor 
confiftent, have been annexed toa à political 
regulation. 


* M. Court de Gebelin fays, thefe fires were lighted the 
moment the year began, and that the firft of all-years, that 
ig to fay, the moft ancient of which men have any know- 
ledge,. began with the month of June: hence the name of 
this month, Junior. After a fucceffion of years, the year no 
longer began with the fummer folftice ; the lighting of fires, 
howeve r, {till continued from habit. 
su. Monde primitif. Allez. Oricn, prem. tab, 
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CHAP. XV, 


Military Forces of Morocco, 


\ 
\ 


N O fooner had ambition, religion, and 
thofe clafhing interefts which difturb and 
defolate the earth, fet nation in arms againft 
nation, than each muft be fupplied with 
foldiers for its defence: the cuftom, in- 
deed, which Kings now have’ of'keeping 


{tanding armies, is not very ancient. 


The numerous levies made by the Kings | 
of Morocco were, at firft, either to protect 
their religion or maintain their fovereignty 
over Spain; their foldiers were either actu- 
ated by the fpirit of Mahometanifm or the 
hope of pillage, ‘Thefe fovereigns had no 
troops properly their own, nor, perhaps, 
had they revenues fufficient for their main- 
tenance. ‘To this want of a concerted 
plan between King and People we may ap- 


VU 4 | parently 
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parently attribute thofe revolutions which 
formerly difiraéted the empire, multiplied 
its fovereigns, and expofed the ever-vary- 
ing people to fuch continued CARRÉS | in 
their matters. | 


PAGS it twelfth century the Seats 
conquered by Jacob Almonfor were again 
divided; the people more accuftomed to 
war, chofe their own chiefs, and, in the tu- 
mult of ftrugeling independence, each 
province, sand almoft each city, had its 
king. The power of fuch trifling flates, 
ever in fedition, was very unable to» refift 
the efforts of an ambitious conqueror. 


At the beginning of the feventeetincen- 
tury new revolutions took place, nor did 
the Empire of Morocco acquire its prefent - 
form'and, degree of confiftency till under 
the government of Muley Arfhid and Mu- 
ley Ifhmae]. ‘Thefe Princes chofe for their 
affociates; and the participators of their fa- — 
yours, fome determined mountaineers, and 
negroes brought from the South. With 
ithefe they: prefently, fubjugated a’ multi- 
tHe ofithofe petty Acingss: without power, 

“eit without 


—~ 
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without: Rohde: confequently. taitHont de- 
fence, that then. exifted throughout Bar- 
ù Sail | x 


After Muley Hhnis had mt eftablifhed 
his authority, he obliged the provinces ta 
fupply him with Soul by whofe aid he 
might make this authority refpected. But 
thefe paftoral foldiers, who became foldiers 
only from fear, and whom intereft or de- 
{pair might occafion to revolt, infpired but 
little confidence in a prince fo ambitious. 


Defirous of acquiring a military efta- 
blifhment, whofe intereft it fhould be to 
increafe his own perfonal glory, he tran- 
{ported negroe families from the South, of 
whom his legions might be formed, and by 
whom increafed. Inftruéted in the military 
art during a tolerably long reign, thefe ne- 
groes fuccefsfuily aided in eftablifhing and 
confirming defpotifm. At the death’ of 
Muley Ifhmael, near a hundred thoufand 
_ negroes had ferved him as foldiers. 


The feeblenefsof his ucceffors augmented 
the: power and arrogance, of this alba 
‘ body, 
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body, that now was matter of the throne 
and empire; it was become equally odious 
to the Sovereign and the fubje&. After 
finding himfelf the vitim of their incon- 
ftancy and avarice, Muley Abdallah felt the 
neceflity of humbling thefe turbulent 
troops. He fowed diflention between the 
hegroes and the principal tribes of the 
Moors, fo that the former were at length 
facrificed to the hatred and vengeance of the 
provinces, and to the political repofe and 
barbie of the defpot, 


| de a balance to the power of thofe ne- 
groes who furvived thefe divifions, this 
Prince formed bodies of troops from the 
mountaineers, and other diftant cafts, who 
became fo many hoftages for the fidelity of 
their tribes. Independent of the legions 
in actual fervice, each province, when 
needful, was obliged to furnifh and main- 
tain its contingent of armed troops. : 


: By this prudent plan the defpot always 
had a fufficient body of forces, at his com- 
mand, to quell any provincial infurreétions. 
In thefé national levies he alfo founda ne | 
| ceffary 
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ceffary fupport againft the enterprizes of 
thé negroes, and his troops divided by pres 
judices concerning their colour, their oris 
_gin, religion, for fuch prejudices exift the 
moft in the moft ignorant, were too much | 
difunited among | themfelves to infpire him 
with féar, 


Such then was, and fuch ftill is, the 
military eftablifhment of the Empire of 
Morocco, and which was lefs the effect of 
a political and well-combined plan, than 
the refult of a fucceffion of accidents, 
that, in all kingdoms, after having de- 
ftroyed, again infenfibly reftores. order ; 
like, as in nature, we fee a calm fucceed to 
the fhock of elements, De ivi 
defolation. 


Change of times and change of circum- 
ftances have given birth to new reforms, 
About ten years ago fifty thoufand ne- 
groes were kept in pay in Morocco, The 
reigning Emperor perceiving that the main- 
tenance of thefe troops was become bur- 
denfome, at a time when the public diftrefs 
required, or enforced, public ceconomy, 
detere 
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determined, in order: to prevent evety dif 
agreeable confequence, to difarm and dif. | 
band the negroes, and alfo to confine them 
in the oppofite extremities of his empire: 
Of the fifty thoufand he preferved only 
fome five or fix as his body guard, felect- 
ing thofe in whofe commanders he had 
the greateit confidence. He keeps near 
his perfon a full greater number of trufty: 
troops; but I bts whether: the total 
amount to more than between fifteen and . 
eighteen thoufand men in conftant pay; a 
part of whom are always fent into the 
diftant provinces, to PAS the tax-ga- 
therers.! 


+ 


Yet muft not the military power of the - 
Empire of Morocco be eftimated at twenty 
thoufand men. Although their employ- . 
ment is that of agriculture, ‘moit of the 
Moors are foldiers, or, in cafe of need, can. 
_foon fo become ; ; not any of them but keep 
a horfe, a fabre, anda mufket, and who are & 


not ready to march at the frft command of. . 
ies Pog 


2 
were 
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When the Emperor is in want. of 
troops, each province, on his requifition, 
fupphies and maintains a number of men 
proportionate to its population and its 
wealth ; but thefe extraordinary levies are 
only kept in fervice when the tillage of 
their lands does not require their prefence ; 
that is to fay, between feed time and har- 
_ veft, and after harveft till it is again necef- 
fary to prepare their Jands. The -Em- 
peror beftows no other gratifications on. 
thefe provincial troops than fuch as. he 
himfelf pleafes, and which are never of 
any great value. 


- It muft be remembered that this empire, 
having nothing to fear from its neigh- 
bours, ftands lefs in need of the fupport : 
of numerous armies. A detachment of 
four or fix thoufand men, who march and. 
accompany the defpot, is fufficient to» 
maintain order throughout his provinces, | 
and to infpire the States to the weft of his . 
Empire with dread, where nature has done _. 
nothing in’ defence of the people, and. 
where agriculture and the fpirit of trade 
; “have 
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have ‘ehcotiraged the love of f public trans 
paste VAN 


When oui tribes that inhabit the 
tie Rod of the mountains give 
tokens of infurreétion, fome ten or twelve 
thoufand additional troops, of the provincial 
levies, are fufficient to reduce them to obe: 
dience. ‘Thefe expeditions generally con 
fift in ravaging the country, and in the 
deftruction of thofe wretches who have 
neither money to purchafe remiffion nor 
arms for felf-defence; Such incurfions 
are the more frequent in the Empire of 
Morocco becaufe that fear; there, continu: 
ally keeps the minds of men in fermenta= 
tion 5 it is a finothered fire, the embers’ of 
which occafionally slow, but are unable to 
produce a flames ‘Fhe people are too 
much débafed ; there is too little concord 
among the different tribes; which are al- 
ways too much divided among themfelves 
to produce any great effects: 1 


‘+ As the military forces of ftatés aré 
Hy proportion to their population,” "and 
| she progrefs in the arts, I prefume, 


thefe : 
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thefe circumftances taken into the eftiz 
mate, there are more foldiers in the Empire 
of Morocco than under the Princés of Eu- 
rope, if we except thofe nations where 
the people are entirely educated in the ufe 
of arms, and where each manisa foldier. 
The population of this empire has but lit- 
tle relation to its extent, fince it : appears 
that two thirds of it lie uncultivated and 
uninhabited.- I doubt whether this popu- 
lation exceeds fix millions, and do not fup- 
pote it can be lefs than five. 


Not tunding: that ae pepple. are 
naturally addiéted to the fhepherd’s and 
the farmer’s life, yet, having the conti- 
‘nual ¢evolutions which have exifted among 
their anceftors before their eyes, imili- 
tary ideas are kept up in. their, imagi- 
nations, and even. give birth to the chief 
of their amufements. I fuppofe the 
Emperor of Morocco might, with great 
eafe, raife from two to three hundred thou- 
fand men, did he find fo great a force nes 
céffary. : True it is that armies thus nu- 
merous would foon experience want of fub- 
fitence in a country laid waite by its own 


2 pov erty, 
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poverty, that they mufl prefently be 
difperfed, and for this” fole reafon annihi- 
lated. 


It would likewife {carcely be poffible to 
put fo large a body in motion, and to ren- 
der it actually ferviceable in an open coun- 
try, where there are no places of arms or 
fortrefles to form magazines, protect.a re- 
treat, or rally a defeated army. | 


It may alfo reafonably be fuppofed that 
this empire will never have need to make 
fuch efforts, fo long as it fhall have nothing 
to fear from its neighbours. This time, 
however, will come, fhould the regency of 
Algiers. change its principles and conflitu- 
tion, and, bufied with projects of ambition, 
endeavour to extend its empire. This 
would apparently be difficult to execute, 
though fomewhat like this is to be. 
feared, from the diflike thefe two States 
have toeach other *. If the government | 


La 


*. The regency of Algiers is a military power, com- 
poled of Turks, whom the Moors regard as ufurpers; for 
which reafon there is a continual jealoufy between this re- 
gency and the court of Morocco. 

| of 
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of ‘Algiers continties prudent, it will 
fearcely attempt to éxtend its domains ; ‘it 
is quite fufficieht that it has at prefent a 
inultitude of Mosrith tribes under its yoke, 
which they {uppott with repugnance, 
This | regency would likewife no longer 
preferve its ariftocracy and its ftrength, 
were it to extent? itfelf by RACE 


Were the Moors ‘capable of union, and 
fufceptible of courage, it would, perhaps, 
be much more eafy for the Sharifs of Mo- 
Tocco to exterminate the power of Algiers, 
than for the Algérinés to make conquefts 
in Morocco. Ades to prefent appear- | 
ances, ho change, however, can with pro- 
bability be prefaged; but, fhould the 
Turks receive any fevere checks in Eu- 
rope, it may well be feared that the regen- 
éies of Barbaty would ariéew become the 
afylum of the Ottoman foldiery and ma- 
rine, which might expofe the fhores of the 

tie bat to future revolution; 


The troops kept i in pay by wie sarmsthcts 
of Morocco, that may be looked upon 
‘Vou. I: i | as : 
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as his. body -guard, and that at prefent 
do not exceed eighteen thoufand men, 
have various divifions; they, are diftin« 
cuifhed. by their tribes, the Negroes, the © 
Ludaya, the Gayoran, and others; each — 
have their colours, and their fignal of ral- 
lying. Thefe divifions are compofed of 
a number of companies, each confifting of 
a hundred men; every company has its 
chief, or.captain, whom they. call the chief 
of a hundred; under him are two officers, 
who command. fifty each ; and ten other 
more inferior officers, who Have the com- 

mand of ten men each. , All that, thefe 
troops know of military difcipline : is fub- 
miffion to their fuperiors ; they are not 
fubjea, to any precifion in their exercife or 
manœuvres. 

The. embodied troops. that form the 
Emperor's guard are, in Morocco, known 
by the title of Al Boccari, or Sidi Boc- 
cari, Muley Ifhmael having put himfelf 
under the aufpices of this commentator of 
the Koran, and confecrated his firft legions 
in the oath he adminiftered to them, 

HE A | His 
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His book, depofited under a tent in the cen- 
tre of the army, is the fignal for rallying 
the troops, and a fort of pledge for their . 
fidelity... Thus, likewife, had the Cartha- 
ginians a facred tabernacle, béfide thé tent 
of the general, to which the whole ro 
dirééted 1 its devotion. | rer 

The Emperor of Morocco has: but few 
infantry in his fervice ; the chief force 
of his armies confiftsin his cavalry ; ‘but 
that cavalry, always acting ‘in. diforder, 
would be very little able to refift the fhock 
of the European horfe. ©There is no kind 
of uniformity either among the men or 
horfes ; the reigning Emperor feemedin- 
clined to introduce fome diftinétion of re- 
gimental drefs, but this novelty never nen 
came prevalent. 


‘The Moors are good horfemen ; they 
can endure hunger, thirft, fatigue, and 
every inconvenience ; they have the ne- 
ceflary qualities to form ve ARE but 
they are not fo formed. 


X 2 «Armies 
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Armies among the Moors. are ufually 
drawn up in a crefcent, the ftrength of 
which is in the centre : here alfo the artills 
_Jery is placed; their whole art of attack 
confifts in acting with the detachments at 
the two extremities, fo as to furround the 
enemy, put him between two fires, and at 
the fame time expofe him to be cannonaded 
by the artillery. . | 


When an army is in motion little care is 
taken of a fupply of provifions:;| it ufually 
encamps near {prings, or a river, and the 
provinces in the neighbourhood of the 
camp are commanded. to fix their markets 
in its environs; that each, paying. for what 
he wants, may obtain food and neceffaries 3 
fhould there be a fcarcity in fuch. provinces, 
the enterprize muft be abandoned,; in dry 
feafons the Emperor has often been 
obliged to defift from an expedition for 
want, of pafturage, or of laters for the 
horfes | 


All the arms neceffary for: war are not 
fabricated in the Empire of Morocco : the 
reigning Emperor, defirous of eftablifhing 

founderies 
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founderies for artillery, about fifteen years 
ago, fent for the neceflary workmen to 
Conftantinople; but this proje& was aban- 
-doned, equally on account of the expence 
and ‘becaufe he feared left his fubjeéts 
might turn this art to the deftruction of 
his own power. He contented himfelf 
with forming a manufactory for bombs at 
T'etuan ; that, in the fabrication of thefe, 
he might melt down a number of wafte 
cannon, of which he could make no other 


ufe, 


During the laft fifteen or twenty years 
this Emperor has procured more than fixty 
mortars of various dimenfions, and above 
two hundred pieces of artillery, which 
he has received as prefents from foreign 
courts, or has purchafed by his agents, 
He has likewife exercifed fome pupils in 
the art of gunnery, and the firing of 
bombs ; but pupils never become matters 
when they do nothing but what they are 
: bidden, and where the mind is not fufcep- 
_tible of thofe principles by which art 1s 
brought to perfection. 


X 3 The 
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The mufkets neceflary for defence are 
forged in the Empire of Morocco, and 
for this purpofe they ufe the iron of Bif — 
cay, which is more eafily worked and po- 
lithed than that of the north. Thefe 
mufkets are made too heavy, are about fix 
feet and a half long, and are too much 
loaded with iron ; they fatigue the foldier, 
and the muzzles drop when they fire; 
their locks are fafe and :folid, but {nap 
‘hard, and are confequently flow. . 


$ 


The fabres ufed by the Moors are alfo 
manufactured in Morocco, and from the 
iron of Bifcay. "There, as every where elfe, 
certain ‘waters are found, which temper 
fteel with ee pigs ds 


Gunpowder is likewife made in this 
empire, but the fulpher which is ufed is 
| brought from Europe. Not having ac- 
quired fufficient art im punfymg their 
powder, it is fo glutinous that, on the 
fourth or fifth difcharge, the priming will 
not take fire, or, at leaft, retards the ex- 
yea ; the bad quality of the powder 

3 _ likewife 
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likewife renders it fufceptible of humi- 
dity, and prevents its being long pre- 
ferved. if 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Maritime Strength of the Empire ys Mo: 


TOCCQe 


Tu E world is no better informed con< 
cerning the naval than the military power 
of Morocco, before and after the tenth 
century, We only know that, in the time 
of Jacob Almonfor, and afterward, under 
fome of his fucceffors, various conf derable 
armaments were formed to tranfport the — 
troops of Morocco into Spain, and profit 
by the divifions which then diftraéted that 
country ; but we are unacquainted with 
thefe armaments in the detail. It fhould 
feem that the forefts, which then remained 
on the northern part of the coaft, were 
exceedingly ufeful for their fhipbuilding ; ; 
but, as the marine, after the maritime ef- 
forts which had exhaufted. Rome and Car- 


thage, was only at this time reviving, we. 
cannot 
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cannot have any very high ps of its 
ftrength in thofe countries. : 


Te after the ascitic of ‘the 
Moors from Spain, and thofe revolutions 
which internally diftraéted the empire of 
Morocco, all naval exertions, were long re- 
nouriced. ‘The coafts of Barbary, wafhed 
by the Mediterranean and the Weftern. 
| Ocean, only gave harbour to fome pi- 
rates ; and the progrefs of thefe, it 1s pre- 
fumed; could not be very great, the Por- 
tuguefe having conquered Ceuta, Arzilla 
ae Tangiers, Navigation began to be 
encouraged under the reign of Muley Ith- 
. mael, when thefe towns had been aban- 
doned, and commerce became more genes 
ral ocho throughout Europe. 


The river of Sallee, SE biti it vef= 
fels to the towns of Sallee and Rabat, was. : 
gt that time more nayigable than it is at 
prefent, and admitted veflels of great bur- 
den, and heavily built. Sallee was a kind 
of republic, feudatory: to Muley Ifhmael, 
the people of which addicted themfelves to 
trade and piracy. The Sallee rovers be- 

came 
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came formidable to the merchants of Eu- 
rope, and their very name ftill preferves 
fome impreffion of the fears they at that 
, time infpired, but which now daily 
weaken. 


Muley Ifhmael received ten per cent. on 
each prize from the Corfairs of this re- 
gency, and alfoten flaves from every hun- 
dred. The gallies that cruifed in the 
traits wholly appertained to the Em- 
peror. An old Moor, whom I knew, and 
who was a fhip-boy on board thefe gallies, 
has aflured me, they carried no cannon, 
that they were ballafted with flints ga- 
thered on the fea fide, or the banks of the 
river, which was their whole ammunition ; 
that, rowing along-fide merchant veffels, 
-which at that time were themfelves ill 
armed, they fhowered fuch a quantity of 
' thefe ftones, on board, that the failors were 
obliged to run, and pel took: es of 
the pris 


| Hifloiy informs us that the cuftom of 
flinging ftones is moft ancient among the 
Moors, as it alfo was among the inhabi- 
tants 
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tants of the Balearic iflands, now called 
-Majorca and Minorca ; for, in the wars be- 
tween the Romans and the Carthagintans, 
the Moors were oppofed to thefe peo- 


ple, whom they fought at their own 
‘weapons. 


| Muley Ifhmael maintained flaves from 
oftentation, employed them in the building 
of his palaces, and facrificed them to his 
Caprice and ferocity. Under the reign of 
Muley Abdallah, Sallee and Rabat pre- 
ferved their municipal government ; and 
‘piracy, fubje& to fimilar taxation, had fimi- 
lar fuccefs, except that this Prince referved 
the flaves to himfelf, paying the pirate for 
them at the rate of fifty piafters per head. 
Equally cruel with his father, Muley Ab- 
dallah put many of them to death, in his 
fanguinary madnefs, but He allowed them 
to be ranfomed. 


The reigning Emperor, who has not 
inherited the ferocity. of his forefathers, 
having deprived the regency of Sallee of 
its riches, privileges, and independence, 
commanded the Corfairs to act for his 

: profit ; 
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profit ; and, confidering the redemption. of 
flaves as a fource of revenue, he has treated 
them with more humanity. 


This change, in the manner of govern~ 
ment, and in the adminiftration of the town. 
of Sallee, has been favourable to the com- 
mercial part of Europe. ‘The courage of 
the Sallee rovers, no longer excited by in- 
tereft, which.is the moft powerful of mo- 
tives for the undertaking of dangerous en-_ 
terprizes, declines ; deprived of the profits 
of their piracies, they are no longer eager 
in fearch of perils, | 


In the Écrans of his reign the Em: 
peror had veflels built at gate, which 
‘would carry fix-and-twenty, and even fix- 
and-thirty guns; for the earthquake, fo 
deftruétive to Lifbon, which happened on — 
the firft of November, 1755, increafed the. 
depth of water at the mouth of the river to 
near thirty feet at flood time. The fands, 
however, annually accumulate, and the 
burden of veflels is obliged to be propor- 
| toned, to the depth of water at the bar, 


2 | Thefe 
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The large veffels infpired confiderablé 
fear, but did little damage; heavily and 
difproportionately built, they were bad fai- 
lers, and pefifhed, in time, through the 
inexperience of their captains. Piracy at 
this time had but little fuccefs ; and the- 
lefs becaufe that France and Spain were 
then at war with England, and merchant 
fhips either durft not keep the feas or 
were obliged to be ftrong enough to fuf- 
tain an action. The peace of 1763 once 
more occafioned the people of Sallee to 
make new efforts ; they took fome Pro- 
vencal fhips in the Mediterranean, the 
crews of which, imagining. they were 
chaced: by Algerine oak ide ley not 
make any defence. 


AP hey had the like fuccefs in the Wef- 
térn Ocean, and in two years took more 
than fifteen veffels, ten of which were 
French. - | | * 
One Captain Motard is, perhaps, the 
only man among them who made any re- 
fiftance.’ The memory of the ation he 
fuftained merits to be preferved to his ho- 

nour ; 
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nour; his-whole ftrength confifted but ‘of 
four cannon, and twenty-four men, fome 
of whom were paflengers ; yet did he va- 
loroufly defend himfelf within piftol fhot 
againft Reys Salah, a reputed defperado, 
and who commanded a xebeck of twenty- 
four guns and a hundred-and-thirtÿ men. 
Motard ftruck jut as his veflel was fink- 
ing, having loft a part of his men, and 
killed or difabled more than Rx of the 
crew of the corfair.- + 


. When Sidy Mahomet had made peace 
with the principal nations of Europe, he 
collected. all. his veffels into a fquadron, 
that he might maintain his marine forcé, 
and add to its refpeétability. 


Five of thefe his frigates, or xebecks, 
as they were returning from Tunis in Sep- 
tember, 1773, were encountered off. Cape 
Spartel by the Chevalier Acton *, at that 


* The fame gentleman who, fometime afterward, entered 
into the fervice of the court of Naples, to whom the King 
has fince. confided. the anton arabian of the marine, and 
alfo the war department — 
Englifhman, and at Sete well known in Europe. 


time 


The Chevalier Aëton is an - 
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time the commander of à fmall Tufcan 
frigate: After a few broadfides he dif- 
ordered-and difperfed four of them. Reys 
Lafchmi Mifteri, of Rabat, who led the 
van, had.the courage fingly to engage the 
Chevalier, as well to relieve his aflociates 
as to give them time to rally, and return to 
the charge; but the valorous men of Sal- 
lee were not of the fame opinion; they 
made for the. Port of Laracha, and two 
of the four, in their great hatte, were 
ftranded. Reys Lafchmi Mifteri was forced, 
after a fhort engagement, to ftrike, and 
was brought into Leghorn. 


On this day the Chevalier Aton, with 
a {mall Tufcan frigate, deftroyed a part of 
the maritime force of Morocco : the fleets 
of the great powers of Europe never had 
a fimilar viétory. ‘The whole naval force 
of Sidy Mahomet * confifts in little more 


~ 


* Allthe Emperors have the title of Muley, which, in 
Arabic, fignifies Lord and Mafter: the reigning Emperor, 
refpecting the name of the Prophet, after whom he is called, 
has affumed the epithet Sidy, which has the fame fignifica- 
tion as Muley, but is more refpeétful. 


than 
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than fix or eight frigates of two huhdred 
tons burthen, with port holes for from fours 
teen to eighteen fix-pounders, and, perhaps, 
a dozen allies. He has x number of failors 
_ regiftered, who receive a {mall pay, but 
which is not fixed; fo that his fubjeéts 
are little inclined to a feafaring life, pi 
become failors with reluctance? 570 


The choice of commanders is lefs influs 
énced by the opinion entertained’ of their 
¢apacity than that of their : known 
wealth ; the Emperor feldom' will’ truft 
his fhips to any but rich people, who aré 
able to anfwer for accidents: this necefla- 
rily ‘octafions the commanders to fail late, 
and return foon, taking care to avoid all 
perils which may endanger’ ps fortune 
and peace of mind. à 


Although the naval ftrength of the Em- 
peror of Morocco 1s not very confiderable; 
the fituation of his ftates will always be 
an advantage: he poflefles ‘Tangiers and 
Tetuan at the different mouths of the 
ftrait, through which veffels from all parts 
of the ie failing for the Mediteranean; 

ine 
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muft pafs ; and his row gallies, in fo nar- 
: row a paflage, are always capable of cal= 
culating their diftances, and ARS ga 
fafe retreat. 
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CH A P. XVI 


Reverues of the Emperor of Morocco. 


ABSOLUTE mafter-of every thing 
contained within his dominions, it may 
feem ufelefs, or fuperfluous, to form any 
eftimate of the revenues of the Emperor 
of Morocco, fince they depend fo entirely 
on his will. To render his yoke more 
light, however, and to encourage his flaves 
in their labours, he nourifhes among them : 
ideas of property: the Defpot contents 
himfelf with thofe impofitions preferibed 
by the Koran, faye and except fuch innova- 
tions as have been introduced:by time and 
-cuftom, and which are, held 1 in refpect ee a 
pal ple fo fubmiflive, 


Th 1e taxes a iv an allows, Bad 
which the Arab Monarchs have ever ex- 


vie à GP ee ae | 
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acted from their hufbandmen and fhepherd 
fubjeéts, confift in tenths, on all the pro- 
duétions of their lands and herds. Th is 

impoft, which is the moft ancient, the moft 
natural, and the leaft deftructive of all tri- 
butes paid bythe cultivator, was fufficient . 
in thofe ages, when the Sovereign kept 
no ftanding armies, and when the defence 
of property, the intereft of religion, or ra- 
ther the fpirit of fanaticifm, andthe thirft 
_ of plunder, made foldiers flock to his 
ftandards. | | | 


- Faxation remained the fame when the 
various States of Morocco ereéted them: 
-felves into monarchies; the wants of thefe 
petty fovereigns were not fufficiently exi- 
‘gent, nor had they fufficient ftrength, to 
-enforce the exaction of heavier ¢ontribu- 
tions. In thefe diftant times the revenues 
-of the kings of Morocco could not have 
“been very confiderable; the burden lay 
Aight upon the people,’ and they were fil. 
better able to bear it, becaufe they had 
few wants, and were in thofe days more 
“wealthy.” | | 
is VP aaee agi «: 
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It alfo appears probable that ititérior 
commerce, which originates in barter and 
the exchangé of the refpective products, 
and which moft produces intercourfe be- 
tween nations, was in thefe times more 
active than it is at prefent, and that the 
communication was much greater, and, 
more continual, between the nations who _ 
inhabit the interior parts of Africa, and 
thofe on the coafts of Barbary. The hif- 
tories, the narratives, the tales which the 
old people of the country repeat, and tra- 
ditionally tranfmit to their children, and 
with which they amufe their fanciful avi- 
dity, all mention the gold duft which the 
Moors received from T'ombut, and other 
fouthern countries in the neighbourhood 
of the Niger. \ Fort this they only gave the. 
productions cet their Jafids, which they. 
could obtain by labour, and which is, ever 
a true fource of wealth. Wars, revolu= 
tions, their arbitrary government, the Eu- - 
ropean fettlements on the African fhores, . 
,and other caufes, may, perhaps, have 
‘forced trade into another channel, and the 
provinces of Morocco may no longer have 

the fame refources. | 


Tt 
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It cannot, at firft view, be doubted but 
that this trade in gold duft was formerly a 
part of the merchandize of interior Africa, 
before the coaft had any immediate in- 
tercourfe or commerce with Europe, 
when we confider the immenfe riches ac- 
cumulated at Carthage, and the prodigious 
efforts that republic made, during wars 
that continued more than half a century. 
_ After revolutions fo great, the different 
tribes of the Moors muft have kept thefe 
communications open, but with lefs vi- 
gour and fuccefs, the means of fuch com- 
munications having continued in a fluétua- 
ting ftate till the clofe of the fifteenth cen- 
tuay. It is fufficiently apparent that, not 
before this period, as I have already ob- 
ferved, did the treafures of Africa finda 
new and fwifter vent, in: confequence of 
the. progrefs of navigation, | 


Yet muft we be aftonifhed when we re- 
member the riches that were collected and 
heaped together among the mountains of 
‘Morocco, at thofe which were feized. by 
Moles Arthid, in the frft aés of ‘his fers 
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city; and afterward at the quantity of 
gold ducats, in the time of Muley Ifhmael, 
which fome wealthy families had pre- 
ferved, and the remains of which they 
have concealed from the avidity of his fuc- 
ceflors, 


The Empire was, beyond contradic- 
tion, more rich in thefe ancient times, bes 
caufe that property was better fecured, and 
induftry had more freedom of exertion, 
whence the people were univerfally moré 
at their eafe, Muley Ifhmael himfelf, du- 
ring a long reign, maintained numerous 
forces, was ever in motion, and erected 
many buildings, without augmenting the 
former taxes, or eftablifhing new $ and, af- 
ter reigning fifty-four years in a flate of 
continual agitation, he left behind him | 
near a hundred millions of: livres, or full 
four millions fterling, | 7 


The Jews, who were the colleétors of 
taxes over the whole coaft, that the Emperor 
might continue them in their office, annu- 
ally prefented him with a faddle, the trees 
of which were ee with plates of 

3 god 
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bridle furniture, were of the fame metal. 


If we fuppofe the whole worth of this 
prefent to be fome thirty or forty marks of 

gold, it fill would only amount to five- | 
and-twenty or thirty thoufand livres, or 
from a thoufand to twelve hundred pounds. 
The Jews, who were then ten times as nu- 
merous as they are at prefent, paid, as a tax 
upon the whole people, a hen and twelve 
chickens in gold, artfully wrought, the fea- 
thers in flakes, and fhaded in coloured 


maftic. 


This was lefs a burdenfome impofition 
‘than an offering of homage fromthe Jewifh 
nation to the Sovereign ; and this art it- 
felf, fo much vaunted, and now fo utterly 
unknown, is a proof that the country was 
more wealthy, and that the induftry and 
invention of its workmen were thereby 
incited. All circumftances demonftrate 
that gold was plentiful in Morocco a hun- 
dred years ago, while now a'‘debtor, who 
is makina payment of a thoufand crowns, 
often fhall not poflefs, among his money, 
a fingle ducat in gold. 
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A circumftance fil more fortunate, at 
that time, for the people was that provi- 
fions were at a very low price. Corn was 
fold for lefs than five fhillings the Setier of 
Paris *; the farmers who brought it into 
their cities, having collected money from all 
who wifhed to buy, abandoned the re- 
mainder to the firft comer. ‘In a country 
where there are no wants, it cannot be'af- 
firmed there are any poor. A country 
Moor, already fupplied with every necef- 
fary, except fhoes, and fope to wath his 
haick, previous to fome feftival, took to 
market, perhaps, fix quintals of wheat on 
his camel, and returned fatisfied if he could 
only bring back two pair of fhoes, or flip- 
pers, one for his wife, and another for him- 
felf, and two pounds of {ope to wath their 
garments ; all of which would fcarcely coft 
him fix and fix pence, but which were 
quite fufficient to make him fine enough to 
oo to fome wedding, 


# The weight of which I eftimate to be about two . 
quintals and a half, 
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I fhall not here enquire into all the va- 
riations to which, during a century, the 
revenues of the empire have been fubject, 


nor fhall I difcufs the caufes of thefe va- 


riations ; fuffice it in general to obferve, | 


that, in proportion as the refources of the 
State became infufficient, the Monarchs 
have taken feveral violent methods of. fup- 
plying deficiencies ; that thefe have infen- 


…fibly drained all the channels of commerce, 


have relaxed every {pring of induftry, and 
have contributed to augment the poverty 
and oppreffion of the people. I fhall con- 


fine myfelf to give a brief account of the 


revenues of the prefent Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, and of the manner in which they are 


collected, 


Le 


 Thefe revenues I- fhall diftinguith into 
ancient and modern; the ancient confift in 
the tenths levied on the productions of the 
Jands, flocks, and herds, the capitation tax 


ef the Jews, the profits of coining, arbi- 
. trary taxes and impofitions, and, finally, 
the duties laid où the importation of mer- 


_chandize, 


The 
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The tithes levied on the productions of 
lands, flocks, and herds, is a native right, 
the lefs burdenfome among the Moors be- 
caufe that the hufbandman pays in kind, 
and not according to any variable eftimate. 
He who grows ten bufhels of corn pays 
one without any retrofpeét or enquiry con- 
cerning a more abundant harveft, which, 
among barbarous ftates, prefents an exam- 
ple of juftice well worthy the imitation of 
the moft civilized. | | 


The facility of colle&ing this tithe is 
increafed, becaufe that the country Moors, 
being all united in a body in the centre of 
| their grounds, are tolerably exaét in watch- 
ing each other, and preventing any fraud, 
being committed on the rights of the Em- 
peror*. As this tithe is paid in kind, 
from every fort of produét, corn, cattle, 
wool, and others, the Monarch has ma- 


# The collecting of a like tithe would be equally and 
fil more eafy in Europe, becaufe that it might be farmed 
to the communities themfelves,.as has been. moft judicioufly 
obferved by M. de Vauban in his Projet de la Dixme Royale, 
which is not the lefs precious for being old. 
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gazines in the great provincial towns, — 
wherein to ftore thefe revenues, which he 
brings to market, having firft dedu@teda fuf- 
ficient quantity for the maintenance of his 
palaces, and ‘of his foldiers and faïlors, 
among-whom he often diftributes wheat 
and barley. 

The profits arifing’ from coining are 
very moderate, for the circulation of mo- 
ney throughout this empire is exceedingly 
fmall. In revenge the Emperor fo debafes 
the coin by alloy, that the Spanith piafter, 
which, according to the aflay of Paris, is 
worth about five livres feven fous, or four 
fhillings and feven-pence halfpenny, e - 
changed for the money of Morocco, yields 
‘the Emperor about feven livres ten fous, or 
fix fhillings and three pence; whence it 
refults that, in Morocco, money muift be 
imported, and never exported. The tax 
that the Jews pay, as a tribute, or a capi- 
tation tax, is an ancient impoft, which, as 
Ihave already obferved, was very mode- 
rate. The Jews of the prefent day pay 
ten fold as much as their fathers in the lait 
century, and their population, perhaps, 1s 


alfo 
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alfo ten fold decreafed, infomuch that une 
tmpofitions upon this nation, in the courfe 
of a century, have increafed | in ther ratio ofr 
a ‘hundred | to one. ee 


‘The arbitrary taxes, or cafual impofi- 
tions levied on provinces and wealthy indie. 
viduals, form an indeterminate revenue, ins 
capable of fixed valuation, as they depend 
wholly on the occafion and temporary cir- ’ 
cumftances. Motives for levying thefe 
taxes inceflantly prefent themfelves, when 
the rapacious willof the Prince fhall hap- 
pen to equal his power, Let it be here re- 
marked, that, in defpotic States, thefe de- 
ftructive means of raifing wealth are like 
water fprings and mines, they are CX= | 
haufted by too fréquent ee 7: 


Phe: dutie s on exports and imports ot) 
foreign merchandize form an ancient 
branch of the revenue, levied iby all the 
Emperors of Morocco. However heavy 
thefe duties may beon importation, having | 


once ‘paid them, the goods and effects may 


bee is Fa à all parts of the 
‘ | empire, 
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empire, without being liable to pay any 
new tax. 


The duty of importation in the States 
_of Morocco is paid in kind, which fhould 
feem to be an advantage to the merchant ; 
but, it will eafily be perceived, it 1s, there- 
fore, the more advantageous to the Prince, 
_ who retails the effeéts he thus acquires 
with profit, 


The cuftom-houfe duties formerly were _ 
but trifling throughout the empire, becaufe. 
that maritime commerce had not then ex- 
tended itfelf as at prefent. The frequent 
revolutions, likewife, in the country ren- 
dered the condition of the merchant fluc- 
.tuating and dangerous, and banifhed com- 
merce from the coafts of Barbary. ‘The 
revenue they produced has never been con- 
fiderable, except in the beginning of the 
reign of Sidy Mahomet ; commerce was at 
that time capable of increafe throughout. 
his {tates ;_ but he, fince, ever forming his 
refolutions ‘on momentary convenience, 
has fucceflively augmented the duties. 
Whence it. has: happened here, as every 

where : 


AU ae 


where elfe, in proportion as the impofts 
are ‘increafed, commerce has neceffarily di- 
minifhed. This Monarch has, perhaps, 
more effectually drained his country than a 
| conqueror would an invaded kingdom, 
which it was his intent to abandon. : 
_ Either the defire or the neceffity of 
adding to the revenues of his eftates has 
induced the reigning Emperor, to impofe 
_ new taxes, which have raifed fome com- 
* motions among his fubjeéts.+ “A poof na- 
tion, tenacious of its former cuftoms, con- 
fined) in its objets of induftry, and its 
means of barter, is impatient under new 
impofitions....Thefe recent taxes are! laid 
on fnuf, which is farmed by monopo= 
lizers, to whom the Emperor has granted 
an exclufive privilege ; on commodities per 
load, as they enter and go out of towns), 
or pafs ferriès ; on woollen ftuffs,’ which — 
muft be ftamped before they are brought to 
market ; and, alfo, on all the trinkets made 
by goldfmiths. ‘The governors of the ci- 
ties are to colle thefe taxes at a fixed 
fum, by which they very feldom, are 
gainers. ‘Thefe new impofts, which would 
5 be 
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_ be lefs burdenfome in countries where the 
fulbjects might | repay themfelves by the 
encouragement given | to their induftry, 
having been confidered among the Moors 
as innovations, contrary to the fpirit of the 
Koran, almoft occafioned an infurrection at 
Mequinez in 1778 ; it was chiefly quelled 
through, the refolution af the Chiefs, and 
the total want of energy among the peo- 
ple. | | 


In the prefent exhaufted flate of ithe 
Empire of Morocco, thefe taxes all united 
are {carcely fufficient for its own fupport ; 
and fo little can ceconomy fet apart for 
the treafury of the Emperor, which. for- 
merly was very confiderable, that, drained 
by a concatenation of circumftances, it 
was reducedin 1782 to about two millions 
of. ducats, which may amount to twelvé 
or thirteen millions of livres, or five hun- 
dred thoufand pounds fterling*. Such is 
the ftate of an empire that nature has en+ 


® The ducat of Macicen as pad in currency, is : 
eftimated at ix livres, thirteen “lors, four deniers of 
Kiss | rere tats 


en 4 | 
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riched with her. gifts, dad which, after 3 
having been laid defolate by the confiding 1 
Dale of man, is at prefent fcarcely © 
fufficient to fupply his wants. | 
In the fecond volume I fhall give a brief 
hiftory of the fovereigns who have go- 
verned this empire, and of the revolutions 
which have expofed it. to fo many ravages 
and oppreffions ; the traces of which, far 
from being effaced, feem to revive. with, 
each reviving generation. 


CHAP. 


{gazed 


CHAP, XVIIL# 


Additional mifcellaneous remarks concerning 
the manners of the Moors, and charac- 
teriflic anecdotes of the Emperors, Mu- . | 
ley Ifomael, and bis fucceffer, Muley 
Daiby. | 


Tue Moors are excellent horfemen ; 
they ride fhort like the ancient Parthians 
and the modern huflars. Their faddles 
have peaks before and behind; their für-. 
“-rups are placed far back. They level and 
fire on full fpeed, hold the bridle between 
their teeth; and turn their horfes as they 
with; by the preflure of their knees and 


* This chapter is not written by M. Chenier, but added, 
from authentic writers, by the tranflator. Some account of 
thofe writers, and the reafons for inferting this chapter, are - 
given inthe preface. T; 
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the equipoize of their bodies. It is an 
opinion among them that the Chriftians 
have no horfes, in which they are confirmed 
by the edgernefs of Europeans to purchafe 
and export the horfes of Barbar y. Accord- 
ing to Braithwaite, to ride on a mare is 4 
token of poverty and. meannefs*. This 
people feem as careful of their horfes as 
they are negligent of themfelves. Such 
~horfesas have been to Mecca are held to be 
Saints; they work no more, nor would 
the Emperor himfelf dare to mount them. 
Their necks are adorned by rofaries and 
relics like the tombs of their Saints. ‘The 
fables of thefé holy horfes are fanétuaries 
for criminals: . Muley Tfhmael had a qua: 
druped Saint.of this fpecies, which he ufed 
to vilit occafionally, and whofe feet and 
‘tail he would -in reverence kifs. . After 


drinking himfelf, and giving drink to his 


# May not this account for the miftake, if it be one, of 
M. Chenier, noticed at page 168 ? ‘It feems probable the 
~ Moors ride mares, either, becaufe they can fell theirhorfes 
“to advantage, or thatythe horfes are feized by their oppreflive — 
governors for their own ufe; and to mount the troops each 
tamer maintains) Ty | 


faint, | 
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Saint, he would fometimes permit his fa 


vourites to drink out of the fame bowl. / 


7 


Exclufive of their horfes, the Moors hold 
various other animals. in refpect. ‘Their 
dogs are numerous, almoft to incredibility, 
for they think it finful to deftroy them. 
Their barking is fo inceffant that a ftran ger, 
unaccuftomed to this noife, is incapable 
of fleeping. Mi Saint Olon fays, the 
ftorks at Alcaffar were more numerous 


than the inhabitants; and the reafon he 


gives for the averfion the Moors have to 
killing of them is, that, they believe God, 
at the interceflion of Mahomet, metamor-- 
phofed a troop of Arabs, who robbed the 
pilgrims that were journeying to Mecca, 
into. Storks. rf 


Muley Ifhmzel had two fnow-white dro- 
medaries that were daily wafhed with foap. 
He likewife kept forty cats, which he dif- 
tinguifhed each by its name, and fed plenti- 
fully himfelf. One day, making a parade 
of his juftice, being told that one of his 
cats had eaten a rabbit, he was determined 
toinffiét an exemplary punifhment on this 

MA SP wicked 
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wicked cat. Accordingly he commanded 
an executioner to feize the cat, drag her 
through the ftréets of Mequinez, with a 
cord round her neck, whip her feverely, 
and cry aloud—‘* Thus does my matter 
treat fcoundrel cats!” After this the 
criminal was to be beheaded; all which 
was punctually executed. | 


_ One. of this Emperor’s pleafures was to 
fee dogs, wolves, and lions, fight; and, 
when any one.of them was in danger of 
being devoured by the other, he would 
command his flaves to fnatch the viétim 
from the ; jaws of the lions, which fervice 
feldom was performed without the lofs of 
a limb. He would himfelf encounter 
lions, taking care firft to fhoot them, and 
afterward, entering their park with his at- 
tendants, would complete his eafy victory 
with his foear. Chriftian captives, by his 
orders, were often obliged to combat lions, 
for the diverfion of his ‘wives: One of 
thefe captives, being conimanded ta fight 
à lion, had the prefence of mind to retire, 
fabre in hand, toward a ditch full of water, 
into which, pretending his foot flipped, he 


. fell, 


Led 
fell, knowing the lion would not follow : 
him thither. His ftratagem, by good for. 
tune, pleafed the tyrant, and the flave 
efcaped, ART EE 


In their public procefions, when attend- 
ing their Bafhaws, the Moors are tumul- 
tuous, but dextrous. ‘They fingle out each 
other to tilt, and will put afide the thruft 
of a fpear, though made at their backs ; 
svill dart their lances into the air, and catch 
them again, their horfes all the while on 
full fpeed. ‘They are exceedingly fond of 
the explofion of gunpowder, .To honour — 
Mr. Ruffel, the Englifh ambaflador, the : 
Bafhaw gave them a barrel, which they 
fired as faft as they could; loading, not 
with. cartridges, but, with loofe powder. 
M. St. Olon, the French ambaffador, re- 
lates that Muley Ifhmael commanded him 
to be feated on the top of a high wall,- 
without chair, covering, or carpet, there. 

‘to be a fpectator of a review of ten thou~’ 
fand horfe, and two thoufand foot. ‘Their : 
manœuvres were all diforderly, and their 
DEA onfets began by cries and fhouts : they af- 
terward all filed. off befide the wall, andj 
Z 3 ae that 
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that they might do honout to M. St. Olon, 
each man RASE his firelock in his 
face; this being the mode in which they — 
| fhew refpeé to their own chiefs. In their 
tilting matches they, however, are fre- 
eee unhorfed, but their tilting lances 
are not pointed with iron. Their military 
mufic confifts of drums, fifes, and hautbois, _ 
the mingled noife of which is fo difcordant 

that, De la Faye remarks, i it flayed his ears. 


Boar-hunting is one of their amnfey. 
ments, the ee for which are made of a 
heavy. and tough wood, with blades about 
half a yard i in length, and very thick, that 
they may not break againft the hide of the 
boar. They rouze the game by hideous 
yells and fhouts ; and, fhould a fingle Moor 
happen to find himfelf i in the way of the 
boar, holding i it difgraceful to recede, he 
ftands firm, and receives the boar upon his 
fpear. The animal gores himfelf to the 
extremity of the Hide where there is a 
crofs bar to prevent the farther infertion 
of the fpear, and the hunter from being © 
wounded by the tufks of the enraged Dar. 
The Moor then either quits the fi pear, or, if 
| ftrong, 


eT es 
{trong enough, keeps, his prey at bay, tll 


his companions arrive to his aid. 


The Me if equals, falute by a quick . 
motion of joining hands, and each kifing 
his own, Inferiors kifs the hand, and often | 
the head, of fuperiors. ‘The Alcaid is fa- 
luted by kifling his feet, if on horfeback ; 
otherwife, his hand, cloaths, or, if fitting, 
his knees, : | 


Windus affirms, the climate of Morocco 
is delicious, the foil generous, and fertile 
beyond imagination; that the Moors imi- 
tate the Spanifh mode of agriculture ; that 
judicious people informed him not a hun- 
dredth part of the lands were tilled, and 
that yet, fo bountiful was nature, the Em- 
peror was fuppofed to have corn enough in 
his matamores to fupply the country for 
five years; that the land would produce à 
hundred fold more than the confumption 
of the empire, were the inhabitants pro- 
teéted in the peaceful enjoyment of the 
fruits of their labour; but that, fhould the 
poor hufbandmen acquire a pair of oxen 
and plough, he would not only be liable ta 

Z 4 he 
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be robbed of them by the next petty mer- 
cenary governor,’ but obliged to fell his. 
corn to pay an arbitrary tribute ; that 
therefore there were no proprietors of land 
beyond two or three leagues round each 
town, and, if by ae fome fcattered 
huts were feen, they. certainly belonged to 
an Alcaid, and were inhabited by bi fer- 
vants, who were treated like the beafts 
that aided them to ploughthe ground. 


According to Braithwaite, the northern 
part of the empire will yield all the effen- 
tial products of Europe, and the fouthern 
whatever is grown in the Weft Indies, 
which fufficiently {peaks the native ric hes 
of the country | : 

The rains are fometimes heavy. Braith+ 
waite, in his journal, fays, returning to 
Tangiers, he rode all day in the moft fe- 
vere wind and rain he ever knew, of fo long 
a continuance ; that the ice was fometimes 
an inch thick at Mequinez, and that the 
cold was fo piercing he and his compa- 
nions were one night obliged to difmount 
and walk. It ought, however, to be ob- 


ferved 
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 ferved that the human body fecls a fmall 
degree of cold, after exceflive heat, much 
more fenfibly than a far greater, when the 


change is lefs fudden. 


The Moors have an opinion fimilar to 
that of the Chriftians, that—‘** The king- | 
‘6 dom of heaven fuffereth violence, and 
‘ the violent take it by force.” They 
think importunity will oblige God to 
grant their requefts. In the time of heavy 
rains the children all day run about the 
ftreets, and bawl for fair weather ; and, in 
the time of drought, for rain, making a 
hideous noife. - They fometimes continue 
this practice for more? thar? a ‘week. | 
Should God not liften to the children, they 
_ are joined by the Saints and ‘Talbes, who 
proceed altogether into the fields and call 
for rain. If this ftill prove ineffectual, 
they go barefoot in a body, and meanly 
cloathed, to pray at the tombs of their 
Saints for rain, to which pious practice the 
Emperor himfelf occafionally conforms. 
Should all thefe efforts fail, they at laft 
drive the Jews out of the town, and forbid 
them to return without rain—“ For, ‘ fay 

they 2 
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they, ‘* though God will not grant rain to. 
‘* our prayers, he will to thofe of the Jews, 
‘ to rid himfelf of their importunity, and 
‘ the ftinking odour of their breath and 
feet.” ‘This, adds Windus, was done fome. 
time ago at Tangiers. 


When the Moors happen to be caught iy 
the rain, on their journies, or in the fields, 
they ftrip themfelves naked, bundle up 
their apparel, and feat themfelves on the 
packet till the fhower is over; after which 
they drefs themfelves, and proceed on <i 
way. 


The bread of Morocco is very excellent; 
the corn and flour of Fez is remarkably 
{weet and white. Their cheefe is little 
better than curd; yet, though four in five 
or fix hours, is kept and eaten when old, 
‘They do not {kim their milk to make but- 
ter, but take it from the cow, and fhake it 
in a fkin; it is four, and kept in plaftered: 
holes in the ground, or buried in earthen 
jars.  Inftead of butter, the poor ufe beef, 
mutton, and goat fuet, When eating, the 


Moors place their difhes on a large piece 
of 
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of greafy leather fpread upon the ground, 
which is a fubftitute for both table and 
cloth, and round this they feat themfelves 
crofs-legged. Bufnot informs us that Mu- 
dey Ifhmael eat in this manner, without 
cloth, napkin, knife, or fork, and out of an 
earthen or wooden platter. 


The Moors are fo temperate that a man 
of fixty is not thought old, but their tem- 
perance appears to be more the effect of 
* neceflity than choice. The very brothers 
of the Bafhaw of Tetuan ufed to enter 
the kitchen, during Mr, Ruffel’s embaffy, _ 
and threaten to murder the cook, if he did 
not give them pudding and wine. The 
fons of the Emperor, Muley Ishmael, have 
even ftolen bread from the pockets of the 
flaves. 


Their avidity and meannefs, like many | 
or moft other of their peculiarities, can 
only be accounted for by their ignorance, — 
A court lady, in whofe lap the drunken 
Emperor, Muley Daiby, ufed to fleep, ac- 
cepted a moidore as a bribe. The domef-_ 
tics of the palace would cut the buttons 
and 
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and the very clothes from the back of tie 
Englifh ambaflador, and his attendants, if 
He were not careful to appear in the 
wortt they had; and the porters, at the 
various palace gates, individually refufed 
to let them pafs till they wore bribed. One 
of the guards picked the pocket of Mr. 
Windusas he ftood befide the prince, after- 
ward ar cd dr Abdallah. | 


When a Bathaw’ “travels, the Moors of 
his diftri@ are obliged to fupply him and 
his followers with all'necefiary provifions, 
gratis. The dread of fuperiot power ren- 
ders the inferior Alcaids exceedingly dili- 
gent, in not only bringing neceflaries but 
prefertts. This dread is the origin of the 
Moorifh fervility. Windus relates, that, 
when the Emperor, Muley Ifhmael, ap- 
peared, all prefent ftretched out their necks, 
as if prefenting their heads to the fabre, — 
with their eyes fixed on the ground. ‘Thus. 
a man might (and indeed frequently did) 
lofe his Heid without knowihg any thing 
of the matter. Some, when he fpoke, ex- 
’ claimed —** May God lengthen thy days ! 
6 Ma ay God blefs thy life ! 1 Others fwore, 
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by the Almighty, all he uttered was true. 
Speaking of the Englifh on a certain occa- 
fion, he faid ——-‘* May I be called the. 
sé greateft of lyars if I have not always 
ce conceived a great ‘efteem for that na- 
« tion.” As it happened, he made a paufe 

at ‘¢ the greateft of lyars,” and his eager 
officious courtiers cRelamed — By G—, 
“© my Lord, ‘that j is true.” This, though 
unintentional, was a bitter farcafm ; for 
Muley Hhmael was really the greateft of 
lyars. 


In the Emperor’s prefence all, except 
foreign .minifters and their train, are obliged 
to appear barefoot. One of the firft Eng- 
Hfh ambafladors was obliged to fubnait to 
this ceremony before Muley Ifhmael ; and, 
in revenge, the ambaffador from Morocco 
was conftrained to appear, in the prefence 
of Charles If. at the on court, with- 


out thoes, turban, or bonne 


ate heat of their climate, their arbitrary 
government, 2 and univerfal ignorance, render 
the Moors exceedingly idle. They are but 
little addiéted to gaming: they eat; drink, 
2 4 ns fleep, 
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fleep, and pray, amufe themfelves with 
their horfes and their wives, and fpend the 
teft of their time tm one continued fruitlets 
ftate of indolence: To walk up and down 
a ïoom they hold ridiculous. ‘ Why 
4 fhould a man move, fay they, without 
‘ apparent caufe ? Is it not moré rational 
“for him to temain inthe place where he 
te 15, than to go to fome other for no pur- 
© pofe whatever but that of returning ?” 
Numbers of them are feën feated on their 
hams, in the ftreets betide the walls; hold: 
ing large ftrings of beads, one of which 
they let fall at each prayer they repeat ÿ 
and thefe prayers are merely repetitions of | 
the attributes of God; fuch as —‘* God 
*¢ is great! God is good! God is infinite ! 
‘© God is rhereiful |” 


| vo 
The Moors, like the Turks, have no 
bells; but are called to prayets from the 
fteeples of their mofques + in all of which : 
places of worfhip there is either a running 
{treath, or a well of water. Swineare ani- 
gnals fo unfanétified that a mofque at Te- | 
:tuan‘was pulled down, as eternally polluted, 
- becaufe it had been entered by one. They 
: | : have © 
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have à prophecy that they fhall be cônes 
quered on a Friday, their fabbath; for 
which reafon the gates of their walled 
‘towns are fhut on that day; as are alfo 
thofe of the Emperor’s palace. : 


+ They afk their dead why they would die; 
whether they wanted any thing in this 
world, and if they had not coofcoofod 
enough. Their burial places are without the 
town. They make their graves wide at the 
bottom, that the corpfé may have fufficient 
room; and tiever put two bodies into one | 
orave, left they fhould miftake each others 
bones at the day of judgement. They alfo 
carry food; and put money and jewels into 
the grave, that they may appear as refpéc- 
table in the other world as they had done 
inthis. They imagine the déad are capa+ _ 
ble of pain. A Portuguefe gentleman had 
one day igriorantly ftrayed among the 
tombs; and a Moor, after much wran gling, 
obliged him to go before the Cadi. The 
gentleman complained of violence, and 
_afferted he had committed no crime; but 
the judge informed him he was miftaken, 
vofor that the poor dead fufféred when trod- 
Vou den 


fe a 
den on by Chives feet. Muley 1Buiel 


once had occafion to bring one of his wives 
through a burial- aches and the: people 
removed the bones of their relations;, and 
murmusing faid he would neither fuffer 
the living nor the dead to reft in peace. 


A Jew, or Chriftian, who fhould enter: 
one of their mofques, muft either become a. 
Mahometan cr be burned alive. The coun- 
try Moors purify the places where Chrif- 
tians have been, by burning g green branches; 
and their fuperftition, concerning unclean 
meats,‘is fo. great that the governors of the 
fea ports, after a naval engagement, pro- 
hibited the eating of fifh, becaufe it was 
poffible they might be defiled by having 
fed on, and persgken of; the flefh and blood 
of Chriftians.: 


Their hatred of the Chriftians, in 


fome. refpects, exceeds their hatred of the. 


Jews : for they alledge that the Chitians 

sat-pork, meat ftrangled, and blood, and do 
pot at like the Jews. W hen Mr. Ruffel 
and his .attendants pafled through the 
iireets of Mequinez, three or four hun- 


dred 
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dred fellows would fcream, all together, -— 
‘€ Curfed are the unbelievers!’ If a Moor 
is angry with his afs, he firft calls him 
Carran, that is cuckold, next, Son of a 
Jew, and vents the laft effort of his malice 
in the exclamation—Son of a Chriftian ! 
_ This is their term of extreme reproach, 
which they never utter without the addi- 
tion of ‘ God confound him!’ Or— 
<¢ May the fire of God devour his father and 
é mother!” This hatred is the lefs fur- 
prifing fince Braithwaite affirms he knew. 
not which were the worft, at the court of 
Morocco, Moors, Negroes, Jews, Renega- 
does, or Chriftians. A proof of theimmediate 
‘and powerful influence of evil example ! 
It is death for a Jew to curfe, or lift up 
his hand againft a Moor.. If kicked by 
a boy, the Jew has no remedy but to 
run aways He is obliged to approach the 
meaneft Moor with the greateft fubmif- 
fion, and-every form of refpe&t ; whereas a 
‘Moor difdains to addrefs a Jew in any 
other terms than—Jew, do this; or, Jew,do 
that; and, Lan he think proper to beat:a 

*Vor..lis VE Lu are Jew, 
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‘Jew, the only hope of the latter is in en- 
treating for pardon for the love of the 
Emperor, whom he de God to prefere. 


Miley bise, abit’ at finding pre- 
texts for robbing his fubjeéts, of all reli- 
‘gions, thought proper, one day, to aflemble 
the Chiefs of the Jews, on fome pretended 
important bufinefs. When they came into’ 
his prefence, he, addreffing them, faid— 
6 Dogs, as you are, I have tent for you to 
‘¢ oblige you t6 take the red cap, and turn | 
‘« Mahometans. Above thirty years have 
‘I been amufed with an idle tale of the 
<< coming of your Méfliah. For my part, 
** I believe him come already ; therefore, 
‘6 if you do not now tell me the precife 
‘ day on Which he is to appear, I fhall 
“ Jeave you neither property nor life: I 
#6 will be trifled with no longer.” 
Surprizedat this gentle addrefs, which they 
fo little expected, confidering how many 
. obligations Ifhmael was under to the Jewith 
nation, and, the pun@uality with which 
- they had» paid. the \exceflive taxes: with 
| ht they had been loaded,.the Jews re- 
TS | VE mained — 
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“i Et fometime filent. ! One of the moit 
‘prudent among them, at length, requefted 
-æveck to confider of the anfwer they 
fhould make. The Emperor bade them 
»begone, but told them to beware, and not 
“invent any more of their fabulous tales. 
“They employed the interval they were al- 
owed in colle&ing that anfwer which they 
well knew he required: they amaffed a 
~-confiderable fum, and, bringing this as a 
 pefent, faid—6 Sidi, ourdoctors have con- 
7 cluded the Mefliah will certainly Te 
6 within thirty years.” Yes, yes,” 
- teplied I{hmael, taking the money, “I un- 
€ derftand you, dogs as you are, and de- 
6! ceivers ; you think to Huth my imme- 
‘ diate wrath in the hope that T fhail ‘not 
1266 then be alive ; but I will deceive you, 
» $9n my turn; I will live; if it be-but to 
“ fhew the world that you xire impoftors, 
-* and to 0 be as ee Pen de- 
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es Sey Adon Sors “came to! afk” advice for © 
their wives’or ‘daughters of ‘the do@tor 
‘who attended’ the embafly of Stewart, fome 
oF te were fo infatuated they would 
Dario 2. À a 2 gather 
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rather the patient fhould die than be feen ; 
others confented, but not till it was too 
late. One man, only, lefs jealous and 


timid than the reft, took the doctor ‘home: : 


. to his wife, and treated wisi with kind- 
nefs. Fine ee 


It is difficult, as Windus remarks, to 
give any general rule what a Saint, in this. 
part of the world, is; or how he became 
fo. Any extraordinary accident: makes a 
Saint. À rafcal, attending on Muley Ifh- 
mael, had committed fome villany ; and 
the Emperor, after raifing his hand to kill 
him, declared he had not the power; for 
which the fellow was immediately fanéti- 
fed, and continued in erent fus 


All things are ight to Sikes Gas 
they a& as prompted by the fpirit, con- 
fequently may fteal, murder, or ravifh. 
One of them feized a girl, in the ftreets. 
of Sallee, who, not well comprehend- 
ing fuch kind of holinefs, made refif- 
tance; fome of the fanétified tribe, how- 
ever, foon tripped up her heels, and threw 
their haicks over. her and the ravifher. 

13 x" | a “A Chrif- 


Fr 1 

_ A Chriftian entrufted a purfe of money 
to a Saint; and, when he afterward re- 
demanded it, the Saint denied all know- 
ledge of the tranfaétion. The Chriftian 
applied to an Alcaid, and: defcribed his 
_ purfe. As it happened, the Alcaid was 
a man of quick intellect. He told the 
Chriftian, had he been a Moor, he muft 
have-remained fatisfied with the affirma- 
tion of the Saint; but, being a Chriftian, 
he would oblige the Saint to fwear, in the 
great mofque, he had not the money... The 
complainant’ replied) a Chriftian could 
not’ enter the mofque; and defired the 
Saint might {wearin the porch of. the 
houfe of the Alcaid. ‘The Saint came; the 
Alcaid treated him familiarly, and amufed 
him with difcourfing on various things till 
he had procured his beads.. He then made 
fome pretence to,leave the room, and fent 
the beads to the Saint’s wife, as. a token, 
with a meflage that fhe muft return a 
purfe, of fuch a defcription,, containing fo 
much money. The purfe of the Chriftian 
accordingly camie, and the Alcaid took this 
agsahions to an on aerated the Saint, 
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and fend him to’ pradtife en. where he 
was lef known. Mo SAF Deg >t! 
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| ion ww Findus we alfo learn it was eut 
tomary, under Muley Ifhmael, to purchafe 
men; that is to fay, one Moor, defiring the’ 
déftruétion or pofleffions of another, might! 
buy him of the Emperor, Bafhaw, ‘or Als 
caid, for a certain fum: And this’ was 
fometimés done on fpeculation 5 ; the buyéf 
torturing the man ‘bought, in the moft cruel 
manner, till he made him difcovér what 
money he pofleffed. Mr. Hatfield, an Eng- 
jith merchant, relates, ina letter toa friend, 
cited ' By VE pm al eno 
fais a Moor hung: by the facta with’ irons 
on his legs, pincers at his nofe, his fleth 
cut with {ciffars, and two men employed 
in “beating - him, and demanding’ money. 
This, he ays, wasa bought man, for whom 
they had given five hundred ducats, and by 
‘whom they PSE to Ss an asec 
five hundred, EARL us Lee. 
: 4. iwatisa voadalctaiailt 
"Two Lit! pa fia 2) ‘conteft® “of ‘this 
Kind, “Memaran ee Maimoran) had*been 
the 
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the chief favourite of Muley Ifhmael, and 
had obtained the fole command of the 
Jews; and, fearing a rival j in the enter- 
ptizing Ben-Hattar, he offeredthe Emperor 
a certain number, of quintals | of filver for. 
his head. Muley Ifhmael. fent for Ben- 
Hattar, and, told. him how large. a fum 
had been bidden ; ; to which the latter Jew 
refolutely anfwered he would give twice as 
much, for the head of the perfon who had 
- made the offer. DE Emperor,. taking the 
money fromboth, told them they were two 
fools, and bade them live friends. Ben- 
 Hattar,. accordingly, obtained the daughter 
of, Memaran in. marriage, and they. go- 
verned the dora be between them. with. abfo- 
lute authority. 


ere wai = sett enr is the rene 
af Morocco than, that, of the Turks them- 
felves,. that the Moorith. pilgrims, who Tes 
fort, to Mecca, frequently refufe to return. 
The violence of this, government was ‘not 
a little increafed, under Muley Ithmael, by 
the infolence, rapacity, and cruelty of the 
Negroes... The moft powerful of. the Al- 
ai ufed. to, tremble i inthe. prefence of the 
midi AA A | loweit 
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loweft of thefe Negroes. The: collecting 


of the taxes, which his neighbours, ‘the 


| Algerines, could fcarcely effet with the : 
aid of ten or twelve thoufand men, Muley ©~ | 
Ifhmael eafily accomplifhed by fending two 
- or three of thefe his negro emiflaries : füch 
4 was the terror the go of them NÉ 
Not’ was the’ ere oF sie Had 
 Eunuchs léfs arrogant. ~ ‘Braithwaite: thus 
relates an example of their behaviour. A 
negro Eunuch, lately arrived from Mequi- . 
nez, came and enquired for the Englifh 
-ambaflador. Being informed the ambaffi- 
~ dor was not at home, he fat himielf down, 
and called for tea, as imperioutly as if the 
» houfe had been his own. ‘The: Moorith 
admiral, Perez, paid him great refpect, de- 
fired he might have tea, but alfo requefted 
- he might be narrowly watched, left he and - 
_ his attendants thould take what did not be- 
Jong to them. ‘He gave himfelf infuffer- 
_-able airs, as if he were a perfon whofe au- 
| thority was undoubted; ferved’ the ‘'tea 
: about himfelf, gave cups to all his fervañts, | 
:.fevenor eight in number, and filled them 
7 then fige el the ana refufed to fupply 
were | nite 
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~ him with more. After tea he-called for 
de and drank feveral:bottles, romancing 
--all the while ina ftrange manner ; affirm- 
“Ang that the Emperor, “Muley Daiby, was 
~ fo handfome that fpectators, having once 
~ofixedtheir~eyes on him, were unable to 
look off, and that*his troops were more nu- 
merous than the fands of the fea!’ When 
rquéftioned, he gave juft fuch anfwers as he 
thought proper, without the leaft‘regard to 
eran? “As he went he SDS to > pocket 
= remainder ss a A aay of tea. 
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This Eunuch was young, undnad faced, 
seit: exceedingly well dreffed, and well 
attended, with habits no way inferior: to 
‘thofe of a Bafhaw. Eunuchs were ufed 
has flate ‘mefléngers, | from the Emperor, 

to the governors of towns and provinces, 

i who careffed and made them large prefents, 

- fearful of being malicioufly fpoken: of by 
them at court. ‘The © prefents, likewile, of 
“governors to the Emperor’ s women, and 
other fimilar correfpondence, paffed through 
“their hands} fo that theylas often travelled 
-on the bufihefs ‘of the women ason that of 
» the Emperor; which gave them great au- 
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thority, | ‘and; for: want of 4 better. know : 
ledge of ‘the. world, made them fo intoleraz.- 
bly infolent. | 

Hit pes other punifhments, in, 
fhéted by the barbarian Ifhmael,: was that, 
of tolling. Threeor four Negroes, feizing. 
the perfon, ordered to be thus punifhed, by. 
the hams, would throw him up, and twirl, : 
him round, fo as to make him pitch with, 
his head: foremoft. ‘Thus, .by frequent, 
pra@ice, they became fo dextrous that they. 
could break the neck at the fr tofs, diflo-! 
catethe fhoulder, or let the -body fall with. 
lefs danger. :.Sometimes the perfon tofled) 
was killed; at others, feverely bruifed ; and,: 
ifrable, he mutt not move, while the Em-) 
peror was insight, unlefs he would be tofled, 
otice more -but muft counterfeit death. If 
really dead,. novone dared bury: the. Eat 
until the. cisco gave orders fa the burial. 

src bela af, torture was, tog of 
the iron ring. .This was a circle of 3ron,, 
the infide of Bree contained. fharp. pro- 
joing points: it opened and fhut at plea~ 


i sae by.means of: fcrews, and was ufually 
applied 
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applied. to the! head ‘of any perfon from : 
whom money was meant to beextorted. 
Drawing of teeth was one of the inhu- 
_ man {ports of Ifhmael. He one day com- 
manded the teeth of fourteen of his wives, : 
or concubines, to be drawn, for no other 
crime than having vifited each other with- | 
out his pergiffionte : Hisfon, the drunken; Pi: 
brutal, Muley Daiby, proved himfelf well: 
worthy fuch’a father. -One of his: mifs | 
trefles having difobliged him, he ordered all: 
her teeth to be drawn. In: lefs than a: 
week he fent for this woman, and was told 
fhe was ill. So habitual was barbarity, and. 
a tate of intoxication, to him, that helhad 
forgotten the dreadful punifiment he Had: 
inflicted, and enquired what: was: her dif 
cafe... Being anfwered her teeth.-had -all. 
been «drawn; ‘by his command, he: denied, 
ever having given: fuch a command; fent 
for the man who had been his executioner, 
ordered’ ally his: teeth immediately to be 
drawn, and returned them, incloted nod: 
Ke to comfort the: woman. | 


©The Moorith ia es are not DS are 
FER GE 1° | for 
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for, want. dé windows, but the doors, 
through. which. light. is, admitted, often 
have curtains before them. This gloom 
feems neceflary, to the climate ;.1t prevents 
heat, and banifhes the flies. ‘The. women 
pay vifits. over the tops. of their houfes, 
which are more frequented by them than 
the ftreets; and, | at Mequinez, they may 
walk i in this. manner, from houfe to houfe, 
over the whole, town; and this is much 
the. neareft away. , ‘The. ftreets : are. not 
paved, and, therefore, are continually ren 
dered, by the rains and heats, either infuf- 
FRA cad oi. ds Vere tah al NUE 

The hal or pa date built. at NE vs 
a Muley Ifhmael, rather refemble a city | 
than one entire building. The tower. of 
London, fays Braithwaite, mightiies pro- 
perly | be called a palace. He eftimates the | 
circumference of thefe buildings, includ- 
ing féveral gardens, meadows, and grounds, 
at three or four mules, »De la Faye fup- 
| poles it may be half a league, without the 
gardens. Windus, who gives a perfpec- 
tive view of this pile of buildings, fays it 
15 four, «miles : a circumference, . almoft 
| fquare, 
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fquare, and near no hill by which it can 
be overlooked: » The walls are wholly of 
caft mortar, beaten in cafes, and hardened 
like artificial ftone. The outward wall is 
_ five-and-twenty feet thick. Within this 
_vaft enclofure are {quares more extenfive 
than Lincoln’s inn fields, with plazzas ; 
fome of them are chequer-paved ; others 
have gardens, funken confiderably below 
the furface, and planted with tall cyprefs - 
trees, the tops of which form a beautiful 
variety of palace and garden. The ‘tops 
of moft of thefe buildings rife in.a pyra- 
midal form, and are covered with ereen 
varnifhed tiles, which have a bright and 
pleafant effect. The colour of green is 
appropriated folely to the emperor. Thirty 
thoufand men, and ten thoufand mules, are 
faid to have been daily employed on thefe 
buildings, which are cumbrous and vait, 
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Some fou aciontal cible! extracted 
from the authors cited in this chapter, will 
further tend to depi& the -manners of the 
Moors of thofe times : ; the people who, of 
ET others, confiderin g their. proximity to en- , 
Maire. hehtened 
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Jightened nations, feem to have made the 
feat improvements, or progrefs toward | re- 
finement. Thefe anecdotes willvall relate to 
the Emperors Muley Ifhmael, and Muley 
- Daiby, whofe ‘lives will be found among 
thofe of the hiftory of the: Emperors of 
Morocco, in the fecond volume ; but, as 
they are not'inferted by M. Chenier, they 
will fcarcely here be thought fuperfluous, 
“or mifplaced. They convey a melancholy 
‘picture of the dreadful errors, and caprices, 
-of power unreftrained ; and its pernicious, 
‘its exterminating, confequences : a picture 
«that cannot ‘be too often, or too forcibly, 
ASS to the hi of mans 
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oi So native: idsuttick ine e hin an ‘heart, 
“and itsineceffity fo evident, that Muley Ifh- 
wnael himfelfpretended. to:have it in the 
atmoftregardy “Shooting, ‘and ftriking, at 
‘random, ashe did, it -fometimes ‘happened 

ethofe were killed at whom the«ftroke “was 
not intended; in which cafe he would, 
very civilly, bea the dead‘perfon’s pardon, 
‘but add it was not to be avoided : the fault, 
af there was any, was ‘with God, ‘forthe - 
“had decreed the man muft die: «When he | 
RS TS Tait | ; killed 
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killed, any one, without being. able. to 
affign a motive, which was frequently the 
 seate; he! would have it underftood that, 
' acting wholly by the appointment of God, 
he could not do wrong, nor had any thing 
to. (Far cole 1 man. ein ne 


‘His meroy' was, RC as undc- 
countable as were his murders. A Spaniard 
had been bribed to fhoot him, but, miffing 
his aim, lodged the two balls with which 
he had loaded his gun in the pummel of his 
faddle. The Spaniard was feized, and it 
was expected he would have fuffered a 
death of torture. The Emperor, however, 
reproaching him, afked what he had done 
_todeferve this ufage ; whether the. people 
were tired of him, and if he ‘Were no more 
“beloved :.after which he. took no farther 
notice; but fent the man to work among his 
‘other Chriftian flaves. The Spaniard fill 
-bad his fears, and turned Mahometan, but 
‘continued to. wear his Spanifh drefs, per- 
haps becaufe he had no other. Some years 
had: elapfed, when the Emperor, being 
“among, his workmen,-afked him why his 
head was not uncovered. ‘The Spaniard 
bella anfiwered 
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anfwered he was a Mahometan. The 
Emperor made enquiries concerning him, 
and, being informed who he was, ordered 
his immediate manumiflion, afked him a 
thoufand pardons for having kept him fo 
long at work, entirely new cloathed him, 
and made him a Bafhaw. i gol 


To fuch kind of treatment his grandees 
were hourly fubject: to-day hugged, 
kiffed, and preferred ; to-morrow ftripped, 
robbed, and beaten. The Negro who car- 
‘red this Emperor’s umbrella was remarked 
to-be covered with fcars. When Ithmael 
had done with his lance, it was cuftomary - 
for him to dart it into the airs: and, if it 
were not caught before it came to the 
ground, the man appointed. for that, office 
was killed. It was obferved of him, -when- 
ever he beat. a man feverely,, that man. was 
in the. high road to preferment. The. 
chances were greatly i in his favour, that, 
finding him in chains, fome few days after, 
“ana wretched condition, the tyrant would 
call him: his dear friend, uncle, or brother; 
enquire how he became fo miferable, as if 
wholly ignor ant of the matter, beftow his 

own , 
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own apparel upon him, shiek was a path 
of great diftin€@tion; make him as fine as 
a ptince, and bid him go and govern fomé 
great town. This; it is faid, was:a part of 
his barbarous policy, © Being covincèd hé 
had ftripped a man of all he poffefied, he 
then fent him forth again ta.gléean. | 


Hypôcrify was one of his greateft vices, 
and his example réndéréd it the fäfhionable 
vice of the court, during his réign, He 
affeéted to attribute his profperity to the: 
immediate prote€tion of Mahomet, one of | 
whofe decendants he is fuppoféd: Hé 
called himfelf the friend of God; the èxe: 
cutor of ‘his councils, and ‘it was neceflary 
to fay thofe whom he had maffacred, in 
his frenzy, had fallen by the hand of God | 
Thofe who fhould dare to fay othérwifé 
would themfelves have been mafflacred: 
The Koran was always borne before him, 
by his Talbe, as his guide, and the rule of 
his conduét. His hands were frequently 
raifed toward heaven, and not feldom while 

{tained with human blood: He would often 
‘ alight to kifs the earth, amd the name of 
ions Let tay bia NOR 
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God; and of his prophet, were continually 
in his mouth, even in his fits of utmoft fury. 
He was vain of being himfelf a Talbe, 
or doctor of the Mahometan law, and 
preached, in his mofque, in a manner more 
forcible, it: is faid, than any other of the 
Talbes. So confirmed was the opinion 
that thofe whom he flew went immediately 
to paradife that the infatuated Moors have 
come, from the fartheft extremity of the 
empire, to entreat the favour of being mure 
_ dered:by his hand. St. Olon affirms that, 
while he was at Mequinez, in the {pace of 
three weeks, he had killed forty-feven per- 
fons.. It was a common mode with him, 
0 fhow his dexterity, at once to mount his 
-horfe, draw his fabre, and fever the head 
from the oaks of the flave who held the 
— 


AT avarice,” dec feems even to a hee 
exceeded his. hypoerify.. On a famous 
mofque, in the city of Morocco, were three 
globes, or, as they were called, apples of 
gold, which were faid to have been en- 
chanted. They were placed on this 
mofque Py. the wife. of the renowned Al- 
monfor, 
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monfor, who expended the greateft part of — 
. her jewels and wealth in their conftruction: 
Aftrology had been confulted, and the ma- 
gical archite& had, by his conjurations, fo 
confined certain fpirits to watch over them 
that their removal was held to be: impoffi- 
ble. ‘The crédulous people affirmed that 
various monarchs, attempting to take them: 
down, had been prevented, by fome fatal 
accident, and that the devil had broken the 
necks of all thofe who had been fent to 
execute fuch commands. They were, at 
length, undeceived by the covetous Muley 
Ifhmael. Thefe balls were removed, du- 
ring his reign, and buried with his. — 
invifible and ufelefs treafures. 


The education of the fons of this Em- 
_ peror, if education it may he called, was 
fuch as to render them even moreirrational, 
barbarous, and brutal, than their father. 
They received no inftruétion, nor had they 
any employment, except that of indulging 
themfelves in all the malicious pranks of 
boys. At the fight of any of them, every 
man was careful to conceal whatever might 
attract their notice, for they feized on all 
Bee a that 
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that came to hand, and pilfered with impu- 
nity. While Bufnot and the friats of his 
arder. were at Mequinez,. one of them en+ 
tered the apartment of thefe fathers. . A 
French merchant, acquainted with their 
manners, rid them of his company, by 
giving him two or. three blanquils, which 
he joyfully received, and ran off exceed- 
ingly happy. The Jews were peftered by 
their vifits: : Inftead of conduting them- 
felves like shel fons of an Emperor, their 
behaviour refembled that of Gipfes, who 
irob hedges and henroofts. M. St. Olon 

bad a yilit from one, who paid him neither 
falutation nor compliment, but fell. on 

every thing in the chamber that.he thought 

worth his attention. His entrance and exit 

refembled that of a monkey, that, feeing a 

_bafkeref fruit, and having : fuffed his 
pouch, whiiks away when-he can take no | 

mores) “his youth, of about twelve or 

thirteen, carried off a pair of piftols, and 

fome. boxes of fome fweet meats. After 

ferving this noble kind of apprenticefhip, 

as they approached the ftate of manhood, 

they. were dent, by the Emperor, to go- 

vert, his various towns and provinces, © 

where 
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where the unhappy people foon 90 fenfibly 
felt the effects of ‘fuch aneducation. 
The female children of Muley fhmael, by 
his concubines, were ftrangid at their 


+ birth, 


This Babin was an erly rifer, It 
was conjectured his reft ws difturbed by 
the horrors of his confciene, and the. ex- 
actions, cruelties, and mirders of which 
he had been guilty. | Wated on in his pa~ 
Jace by women, young girls, boys, and 
eunuchs, fuch attendaats durft not tell 
tales; but, according toreport, in his camp, 
his reftlefsnefs was apparent. Starting from 
his reveries, he was heard to call upon thofe 
he had murdered, and, fuddenly waking, 
he would fometimes afk for fome perfon 
. whom he had killed but the day before. 
If anfwered he is dead, he would reply 
‘ Who killed him ?”. Perfonal fafety re+ 
quired the anfwer fhould be—< We do not 
SE know, but we fuppofe God.” 


- It was affirmed he ufed often to call on 
his favourite Hameda, when walking 
“alone, and when he fuppofed he could not 
a , Lone ae 
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be overhead, This Hameda came a boy 

into his arny, where, being noticed, the 

Emperor gae him a horfe. As he grew 

up, he becane a jocular, pleafant fellow, 
and the Empror indulged his familiarities 
fo far that he vas allowed to enter the gar- 

dens, when Iftmael. was with his women ; 
_ aliberty no ma, before or fince, ever durft 
take. He had he title of Bafhaw of Ba- 

thaws, and the Tmperor ufed paffionately 
to tell him he ne\er could be really angry. . 
with him, andthat: o kill him was a thing 
to him impoffible,| It is indeed Sa timtid 
he did not.defign his death. It was the 
confequence of beating him, with the but 
end of his lance, fo feverely that he died 
the next day of his bruifes. The Em- . 
 peror exprefled much forrow, confefled he 
repented of what he had done, {ent him 
and his phyficians a bag of. Scomde and ens 
treated him to live. | 


a T dis common safest and appearance, 
of Ifhmael, were very oppolite to thofe. 
ideas Europeans entertain of. imperial dig- | 
| nity. On the firft.audience M. St Olon rè= 
ceived, this: Emperor was feated onthe 

oes 
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threfhold of the gate of his Alcaflave, or 
palace, onamat, withoutacarpet, with fome 
Alcaids, fitting upon the bare ground, round 
him, who were without fhoes; he had a 
dirty, {nuffy, handkerchief over his face, 
and his legs and arms were bare. As an 
additional mark of his character, it may be 
added, his punifhments were as capricious 
as they were cruel. : He fometimes fent for 
the head of an Alcaid; at others, the mef 
fénger was to fpit'in his face, give hima 
box on the ear, or call him cuckold. © 


_ Various traits of the charaëter of Muley 
Daiby have been already given. Accord- 
ing to Braithwaite, this Emperor was in — 
perfon fix feet fix inches high, of a fierce 
and bloated countenance, much’ pitted 
with the fmall pox, wanted his foreteeth, 
and was, altogether, very ugly. At Mr. 
Ruffel’s firft audience, he was fo drunk he 
could fcarcely hold up his head. All he 
{aid was Buono, Buono; except giving orders 
that the Chriftians fhould have plenty of 
wine and roafted pigs, both of which were 
his favourite luxuries, though both con- 
eth to the Mahometan law. - Had not his 
‘aa _ drunk- 
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Arunkennefs rendered him incapable of all 
Li bufinefs, Mr. Ruffel’s embafly, probably, 
- would have been fuccefsful: for he had 
gained his heart by the chefts of Florence 
wine he had brought, one of which, it is 
faid, this Emperor and his firft minifter, a 
fat negro, of monftrous’ bulk, with two or — 
three other drunken favourites, emptied in — 
one night. After having drunken three or 
four flafks himfelf, the Emperor took up 
another, and hugging it in his arms, pro- 
tefted the Chriftian, who brought it, fhould - 
have whatever he came to afk, 

The qualities of his heart and mind were. 
apparent in his youth. He one day met a 
Jew, and fwore he would murder him if 
he did not drink all the brandy in his flafk, 
To preferve hie life the man drank the he 
quor; and, had the Emperor (ifhmael) 
paffed that way, he would certainly have 
been killed for being drunk. 


- Another time he obliged a nad ie aa 
an Englifhman to wreftle, and took an oath 
todifpatch him who was thrown, which 
fell tothe lot of the Spaniard. He once 
| madé 


Lord 


| Be git 
made a grave oration to a monkey, reprov- 
ing and informing him that monkeys were 
not good Muflelmen, and particularly, that 
they had fpilt coofcoofoo, for which they 
had been metamorphofed. (Such is the 
Moorifh tradition.) Having ended his ha- 


rangue, he drew his thet and irc off 
the head of the monkey. 


To add any remarks concerning what 
the effects of fuch a government, and fuch 
governors, muft be, were needlefs. - The 
Moors perhaps are as capable as any nation 
of knowledge and wifdom, At prefent, un- 
happily, they merit too well the name of 
Barbarians. © 
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